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THE OUTLOOK 


HE fall elections show a series of cross-currents 

and local eddies, but no strongly marked national 
tendency. The Democratic majority in the House of 
Representatives is reduced so considerably that at 
this writing there is some doubt whether it will have 
any majority at all. There is a prospect of a number 
of contested seats, and a possibility, though hardly a 
probability, that the balance of power may be held 
by a very small labor party, estimated not to number 
above five members. If this change had taken place 
by a uniform series of changes all over the country, 
or could properly be attributed to any one predomi- 
Rant cause, it would be easy to estimate its signifi. 
cance. Bat this is not the case. In some districts 
almost uniformly Republican, as in Minnesota and 
Massachusetts, Democrats have been elected. In 








some districts uniformly Democratic, as in North 
Carolina and parts of Virginia, Republicans have 
been elected—the latter fact indicating that the 
admission of the South to an equal share in the 
administration of the Government has done more to 
break up the solid South than could ever have been 
accomplished by the presence of the military for 
the avowed purpose of pro‘ecting the negro. Two 
prominent free traders have been defeated—Mr. Hurd 
in Ohio and Mr. Morrison in Iilinois—but p-rsonal 
considerations had apparently as much to do with 
their defeat as the protection issue. Mr. Carlisle, 
the last Speaker of the House, barely squeezes in 
with a few hundred majority ; but this is due, not to 
the strength of the opposition against him, which 
did not poll so heavy a vote as it nas polled hereto- 
fore, but to the fact that he and his friends supposed, 
in the absence of any Republican nominee to contest 
his election, that he would have a ‘ walk over.” 
This confidence nearly lost him his ssat, his opponent 
conducting a ‘‘ still hunt,” and surprising all except 
those in the secret by a large vote without a public 
canvass. 





The cause of Civil Service Reform has also un- 
doubtedly made a gain ; for one lesson writ large in 
the election returns is that patronage is a burden 
at the polls to the man who dispenses it. Where 
Oivil Service Reform has been fairly carried out, and 
the Independents have united with the Democrats, 
as in Massachusetts, the Democratic nominees have 
polled a large vote. Where the patronage of the 
district has been dispensed by the nominee, as in 
Mr. Morrison’s district, it bas diminished the can- 
didate’s majority, if it has not cost him his seat. The 
cause of Revenue Reform has also undoubtedly been 
halted ; and it is probably safe to prophesy that the 
next Oongress will do nothing to reduce taxation. 
The Republican party is coming to know its own 
mind, and, under Mr. Blaine’s guidance, to be a party 
of protection. The Democratic party does not know 
its own mind ; has no leader whom it will follow, 
and who has the courage of his convictions; and 
those who shape its policy, instead of asking what 
the country really needs, reduction or increase of 
tariff—for Mr. Blaine hae clearly shown that it must 
take one or the other—are anxiously inquiring how 
the Jabor vote can be caught, whether by a cry of 
Protection for American labor, or by a cry of Reduce 
the taxes. In short, so far as the election indicates 
anything, it is that the Repubiican party in defeat 
is still an army, with a principle and a purpose ; and 
that the Democratic party in victory is only a 
crowd, with no accepted leader and no well-defined 
purpoee. The ‘‘ Third Party” has produced no effect 
on the general course of the elections, though it has 
divided the Republican vo'ein some districts, and, 
according to the ‘* Voice,” has elected two Represent 
atives to Congress, both, curiously, from Illinois, 
which is a High License State. It should be added 
that the ‘‘ Voice” is jubilant over the Prohibition 
vote ; the daily press generally gives so few returns 
of that vote, and treat it as so insignificant, that we 
are unable to say from avy inderendent study of the 
returns whether the organ of the Third Party has 
any sufficient cause for its triumphant tune or not. 





The two most significant events in the election are 
the triumph of Governor Rusk in Wisconsin, and the 
large vote polled for Henry George in New York 
City. Governor Rusk was wisely rencminated for a 
third term by the Republicans, as an indorsement of 
his vigorous policy in repelling and repressing riot 
and disorder in the State, in strong avd healthful con- 
trast with the halting, hesitating policy of Governor 
Oglesby in Illinois. His re-election by nearly or quite 
25,000 majority, a considerable increase over that 
of two years ago, and in a State a large majority 
of whose population is foreign born or children of 
foreign-born parents, indicates what is the public 











sentiment in America whenever the question is fairly 
raised between anarchy and law and order. The 
returns indicate a considerable accession for this 
occasion to the regular Republican vote from the 
Democratic party and the socalled Labor ranks. 
Equally significant is the vote of 67,000 for Henry 
George as Mayor in New York City, out of a total vote 
of 218 000. Henry George is not only a Socialist, but 
he is a radical Socialist, though in no sense an 
Anarchist, and having no sympathy wita Anarchy. If 
The Ohristian Union had been a local paper, partie! 
pating in local politics, it would not have supported 
him; but the hysterics into which some of his 
opponents were thrown by his candidacy were as 
senseless as hysterics, male or female, usually are. 
No better fortune has happened to the city for many 
a day than his candidacy. Under the new law the 
Mayor of the city is disentangled from much of the 
old political complications, and has largely increased 
powers. The politicians were well aware of this fact ; 
bu: the best p: ople of New York City did not seem to 
be. There was small prospect of any independent 
ticket ; and a good prospect that the Republican and 
Tammany rings would do as they have often done 
before, nominate two figureheads, trade votes for a 
share of the plunder, and combine to elect a man who 
would be too ingenuously innocent to suspect his 
fellow men of stealing. The laboring men, to their 
credit be it said, were the first, if net to see, at all 
events to take advantage, of this opportunity to 
maintain the measure of municipal reform already 
secured, as a baais for still further reforms. The vigor 
of Mr. George’s candidacy alarmed both rings, and 
compelled them to abandon their purpose. Both 
Democratic and Republican parties put up excelleni 
men. There was comparatively little trading at the 
polls; and Mr. George’s unsuccessful canvass has 
done more to secure municipal reform than his ele.- 
tion could have done. Mr. Hewitt, the Democratic 
candidate, polled 90,000; Mr. Roosevelt, the Repub- 
livan candidate, 60.000 ; and Mr. Wardwell, the Pro- 
hibition candidate, 574. Mr. Hewitt has already 
called on his unsuccessful competitors to tell him in 
detail what municipal reforms they desire to seé¢ 
established and how they would go to work to estab- 
lish them, snd we hope that they will give him a 
prompt and a frank reply. All good men ought to 

combine in such a work. One Hercules cannot 
cleanse this Augean stable. 


None are so blind as they who will not see ; and he 
must have a bad attack of this sort of blindness who 
does not see a significance in the rising labor vote in 
this country. Already the workingmen are begin- 
ning to talk of Henry George for a Presidential 
candidate in 1888 ; his vote of 67,000, and still more 
the vigor of his campaign, which sufficed to redeem 
the labor party from the ridicule which has hitherto 
attended its efforts, has given both to him and to his 
constituency a position of influence in American 
politics. There is nota large city, nor even a consid- 
erable manufacturing or mining town, in the country 
that would not be carried by the labor vote, if the 
labor vote could be united ; and it is a serious ques- 
tion whether it would not carry the country ina 
Presidential election against the rural districts, or, 
for that matter, whether it could not secure a hand- 
some addition to its vote by that of the agricultural 
laborer and perhaps the working farmer. Qaite 
apart, however, from this possibility is another. If 
the labor vote can be gently nursed by Republican 
managers as the prohibition vote has been gently 
nursed by Democratic managers, it is almost certain 
that a vote for George would call off a great many 
more votes from the Democratic party than a vote for 
St. John could po-sibly detach from the Republican 
party ; andin that event the election of a Rep::blican 
President in 1888 would not be an improbable con- 
tingency. On the other hand, if the labor party 
does not run a separate candidate, that party which 
can do most to win its vote has the greatest prospect 
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of succese. In short, in whatever way it is estimated, 
the labor vote is hkely in the next election to be a 
most important, if not an absolutely controlling, 
factor. The difficulty, however, wi'l be to unite it 
Mr. Powderly is a strong protectionist ; Mr. George 
isa pronounced free trader ; neither of them are pol 
iticians ; both of them are men of principle; and it 
is almost certain that the vote will divide along this 
line of cleavage. The indications are that the cleav- 
age has already begun ; the workingmen of Massa- 
chusetts are for reduction of taxation, and those of 
Penneylvavia are for maintaining if not increasing 
a protective tariff. We hope that this cleavage will 
deepen and widen. An intelligent, thoughtfal labor 
vote will be a blessing to the country. It is a spectacle 
to excite wonder, this of intelligent men in a state of 
trepidation bordering on hysteria because 67,000 
workingmen, most of whom have heretofore voted 
wi.hout a question the tickeis put into their hands 
by Tammany, have declared their independence and 
bolted Tweed and Kelly to vote for Henry George. 
Neverthelesr, a vote by laboring men «s laboring 
men and for supposed labor interests, setting class 
against class as we have already had section set 
against section, would be a national misfortune only 
one degree less than an ignoravt vote of the same 
men uuder the direction of unscrupulous ‘‘ bosses,” 
and a continua.ce of legislation which disregards the 
interests and ignores the rights of labor. 


The olive branch held out by the seceding Liberals 
in England was indignantly pushed aside at the confer- 
ence of the Liberal party at Leeds last week. It was the 
familiar ¢ffurt of the tail to weg the body, and failed, 
as such efforts usually fail. Tnere has not been for 
a long time in England so representative, so har. 
monious, and so enthusiastic a political gathering as 
that which met last week to express the sentiments of 
the Liberal party. Mr. Morley was the most promi- 
nent speaker, and Mr. Morley’s leadership, while not 
magnetic, is always elevated and progressive. The 
minor parts of the Liberal programme were almos' 
wholly lost sight of in the promiuence given to two 
things : loyalty to Mr. G adstone asa leader, and Irish 
Home Rule as the first measure to he carried through. 
On these two points the conference was enthusiastical- 
ly unanimous. Gladstoveand Irish Home Ralesum up 
in brief the position and the demands of the Liberals. 
One of the best features of the present discussion is 
the altogether unprecedented use of what may be 
called educational methods in English political work. 
With genuine political sagacity, the Liberals have 
gone to work to educate tha great mass of the new 
voters to whom their own action has extended the 
francbise. This is to be done by a system of popular 
lectures throughout all England by leading Liberals, 
and by the use of pamphlets and printed documents 
of all sorts. 


The weakness of the Kepublicans in the French 
Assembly in dealing with popular disorder has 
recently received another illustration. The working: 
men of Vierzon, not long ago, after some dispute 
with their employers on the question of wages, struck. 
The company refused to »ccede to their demands, and 
a portion of the strikers decided to return to work. 
They were not allowed, however, to do so peaceably, 
but were prevented from entering the factories by 
great crowds, at first by threats and abuse, and at 
last by violence in the form of stone throwing. The 
gens d'armes, of whom only three or four were pres- 
ent, did not interfere until violence was actually 
perpetrated, and then they arrested the most active 
of the attacking party, who happened to a woman. 
The mob rushed upon the few gens d'armes and res- 
cued their prisoner. Proceedings were taken against 
the leaders in this attack on the gens d'armes, and 
some of them were sentenced to terms of imprison- 
ment. The matter came up recently in the Chamber 
of Deputies, and the Extreme Radicals, as usual, 
made the incident the occasion of an attack on the 
Gover: ment, which, they declared, had used the pub- 
lic force to protect the employers rather than the 
strikers. The police, the magistrat.s, and the Minis- 
ter of the Interior all came under the condemnation 
of the Radicals. The Minister faced the matter 
boldly, devied the accu-atinn, and declared that the 
poligg had simply done their duty in maintaining 
order, end that they intended to do it in the future, 
a dhe asked the Chamver to give the Ministry a 
distinct vote of confidence by way of answerirg the 
attack. This, however, the Cha ber refused to do, 
and the Oonservativer, seeing their opportunity, joined 
in with the Radicals, and threw a beavy mejority 
against the Ministers, The latter immediately re- 








signed office, but were induced to withdraw their 
resignations. This incident, which is only one of 
many, shows an element of weakness in the French 
Chamber which may cause serious trouble hereafter. 
Nothing would sooner set in motion a reaction against 
Republicanism than a suspicion that the Republican 
government is leaning toward Socialism or Anarchy. 
But what sball be said of the princ'ples of Conserva- 
tives who refuse to sustain ihe Ministry in repressing 
d sorder for the purpose of compelling th«m to rely 
on Socialists for support ? 





The Budget Committee of the French Ohamber of 
Deputies have voted, by a majority of twelve to five, to 
impose an income tax. At the present time almost 
all of the taxes in France are indirect. This is not 
only true of the national taxes but of the local taxes. 
Each city in France has its custom-house, and levies 
duties upon the articles brought in from the 
surrounding country. M. Leroy Beaulieu, the great 
conservative political economist, in an attempt to 
show the justice of the present system of taxation, 
adinits that the family of a Parisian workman pays 
seventy two dollars a year to the city and State. The 
working classes believe that this is wrong, and think 
that more of the public burdens ought to fall 
upon the great property owners of the nation. 
Nothing so democratic as our property tax is sug- 
gested, but the thinkers and workingmen who 
constitute the progressive party think that France 
can at least go as far as England has gone, and 
levy an income tax. The upper classes decidedly 
object to the new project. They know that all small 
incomes will be exempted, and they are opposed to a 
tax which will fall almost entirely upon people of 
wealth. The fact that this new tax will probably not 
amount to more than three per cent. of their incomes 
does not prevent their objecting to it as ‘‘ socialistic.” 
They even go so far as to say that it will discourage 
savings.. The moral objection is also urged that an 
income tax furnishes a great temptation to dishonesty. 
But the French people are resolved not to raise 
those taxes which burden the wage-workers, and the 
fact that the Treasury reports show an annual deficit 
of $20 000,000 makes the imposition of the proposed 
tax almost inevitable. 





There is evidently very little confidence in the con- 
tinuance of peace in Europe. In spite of ihe enor 
mous national debts which are already bearing heav 
ily on England, France, Germany, Russia, and the 
other powers, a lavish expenditure of money for 
military purposes still goes on. The ‘ Spectator” 
estimates that about $50,000,000 will be spent in the 
next year or two upon a new rifle, and the French 
Minister of Marine has recently introduced a bill 
authorizing the expenditure of $30,000,000 to put 
the French fleet on a substantial basis. This money 
is not to be expended upon great ironclads, but upon 
vessels of small dimensions and of great speed. War 
means nowadays an enormous indebtedness, and 
when the pressure is as great as it already is in 
Europe it is difficult to see how these great and terri. 
bly expensive conflicts can be indefinitely continued. 
Sooner or later the end must come by bankruptcy, if 
not by the adoption of wiser and more statesmanlike 
methods of settling disputes. These great sums of 
money are to be expended simply as a matter of 
preparation and of precaution. The actual expendi- 
tures of war are not only much greater, but are be- 
coming heavier every year. 





One factor in the confused problem of Southeastern 
Europe is clearly brought out bythe ‘‘ Nation” of 
last week in an editorial on the antagonism between 
the Magyar and the Muscovite. In the dual empire 
of Austria the Magyar has come to hold the first 
place. It is in the Hungarian Parliament rather than 
in the Reichsrath at Vienna that the Austrian policy 
is determined. The years since the transformation 
of Austria in 1867 have wonderfully developed the 
genius of the Magyar for statesmanship and political 
progress. He feels as never before the cignity of his 
present position in the Austrian empire, and the 
grat possibilities of his future. That dignity and 
those possibilities can only be preserved by checking 
the progress of Pan Slavonism. The Hungarian has 
not forgotten and never will forget the partition of 
Polaud, and the triumph of Russia means, as he 
clearly foresees, the same fate for Hungary which 
overtook its sister nationality at the hands of the 
Russians. It is the Cossack that now rules at Warsaw, 
and it will be the Cossack who will ruleat Buda Pesth 





in case of the final victory of the Pan-Slavonic moye- 
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ment. Rassia not only wants Oonstantinople, but 
she means to break the Austro Hungarian power. 
This is one of the fundamental antagonisms of the 
situation, and the Hangarians, who have been watch- 
ing for years the glacial movements of R issia south- 
ward and eastward, are not blind to the results of 
Russian success in that endeavor. 

It looks as though the Socialists in London were 
preparing for another trial of strength with the 
police. They have intimated their purpose to hold a 
public meeting in Trafalgar Square on Lord Mayor's 
Day to demand work for the unemployed, and they 
avow their purpose to disregard the prohibition of 
the police. The workingmen’s organization have 
issued an appeal to the industrious workingmen to 
keep away from the meeting. ——The meat-packers 
in Chicago have initiated a strike which throws 
sixteen thousand men out of employment. A bitter 
conflict is threatened. The Governor of the State, 
learning a lesson from the Wisconsin election, has 
ordered the militia to hold themselves in readiness to 
protect the property of the owners and the persons 
of non-striking workingmen. The question as to the 
merits of this strike is not before the public so 
long as the right of workingmen to work what 
hours they please and for what wages they please is 
denied by a mob.——The New York ‘‘ Times” reports 
the success of a strike of men employed in Tiffany's 
factory who demand the abolition of the piece-wcrk 
system. There are serious objections to the piece- 
work system, but it is a step toward profit-sharing. 
If there is any respect in which it is not better for an 
industrious workingman than the time system, we 
should be glad to have any labor reformer point out 
that respect to our readers.——The daily papers 
report the case of a manufacturing concern in New 
Haven which, yielding to the demand of a trades- 
union, has dismissed a good workman because he was 
not a member of the union; he applied for admis- 
sion, and was refused. The man thus driven ont of 
industry by his fellow-workipgmen is said to be on 
the verge of starvation. Ifthe facts areas reported, 
and his only fault was non-membership of a union, 
the case is an outrage, and it is difficult to conceive 
the circumstances which would justify employers 
yielding to and thus becoming participators in so 
flagrant a wrong. It is this sort of tyranny which 
makes an indiscriminating public indignant with all 
labor organizaticns. 

It so happens that when the Westminster Assem- 
bly’s Confession of Faith was written, the doctrine of 
evolution had not been heard of, so that there is 
nothing in it inconsistent with that doctrine. This is 
undoubted!y a lamentable omission, but it is none the 
less a fact. Professor Woodrow, of South Carolina, 
having been brought to trial before the Presbytery, it 
has so decided, and has acquitted him by a vote of 15 
to 9. The course which the prosecution ought to pur- 
sue is tolerably clear. They either ought to abandon 
the case, move to amend the antiquated standard so 
as to make it condemn the doctrive of evolution, or 
appeal the case and show the appellate court, by argu- 
ment in a fair tria), that the Presbytery is wrong, and 
that the framers of the Westminster Assembly's Con- 
fession had prophetic souls, foresaw the doctrine of 
evolution, and condemned it three centuries before it 
appeared. Instead, they are resorting to all sorts of 
tactics to condemn the Professor without a trial, and 
he is making a manly fight for liberty and honesty, 
in which he ought to have the sympathy of all men, 
evolutionists and anti evolutionists, who believe in 
liberty and honesty ; honesty in the interpretation of 
standards, and liberty in religious teaching within 
the limits which their acceptance imposes. Professor 
Woodrow’s opponents have already succeeded in 
carrying through the General Assembiy, in anticipa- 
tion of his trial there, a resolution condemning the 
doctrine of evolution ; and now they bave carried 
through the Synod of Texas a similar resolution, and 
through the Synod of South Oarolina a resolution 
requesting the Professor to resign without a trial. 
We hope he will decline, and will thus give the 
Presbyterians South an opportunity to determine 
whether they will stand by their own standards, or 
will set them aside in the interest of su)pression 
wherever they stand in the way of suppressing lead- 
ership in religious thought. Last week an assassin 
of his wife aud child in a Mexican car was shot 
without trial; it will be interesting to know 
whether the Presbyterian Church, South, proposes to 
employ this Mexican method of executing without a 
rial one who is so audacious as to repognize in a 
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theological chair the possibility that there may be 
some truth in the scientific hypothesis of evolution. 





The New York ‘ Herald” publishes a four column 
letter from a missionary in Buganda, East Africa, 
telling of the persecutions which the Christians in 
that district are suffermg. A mission station was 
established in Buganda in 1876, in consequence of the 
information sent home by Stanley that the native 
king was in readiness to receive Christian teachers. 
The missi naries were at first well received, and made 
numerous converts. Gradually, however, the Arab 
traders aroused in the minds of the native chiefs the 
feer that the Erglish intended to seize their territory. 
The doctrines taught by th2 missionaries were directly 
hostile to the slave trade and to the wars by which 
the slave market was supplied with victims. The 
correspondent reports that the Arab traders are often 
kind to the whites, but cannot be brought to regard 
the negroes as human beings. They listen to the 
missionaries’ plea for the negro in much the 
same way that we listen to an _ enthusiastic 
vegetarian when he tells us of our cruelty in 
shedding the blood of cattle. When they found 
that the Ohristians were uncompromisingly opposed 
to their traffic they began to exert their influence 
against the Ohristians. So long as the old king lived 
no act of violence was perpetrated, but in 1884 his 
son came to the throne, and soun began his persecu- 
tions. In January, 1885, children were carried away 
from the mission and subjected to the most barba- 
reus and revolting treatment. Three Christians were 
burned to death. The missionaries protested, and it 
seemed for a time that their protests were effective. 
But on the arrival of Bishop Hannington from Erg 
land in October, 1885, the king’s suspicion wss again 
aroused, and the Bishop and hia entire party were 
murdered. Matters again brightened, and the French 
priests in Buganda permitted both a bishop and a 
priest to join them. The arrival of these new Cath 
olic missionaries was a signal for the slaugbter'ng of 
twenty or thirty of the Catholic converts. In June 
of this year thirty two Christian men and boys were 
burned alive on one great funeral pyre. The mission 
ary’s letter closes with an eloquent appeal that the 
‘‘gtropg and gentle white hand” of a European or 
American power shall put an end to this tyranny and 
misru'e. The facts stated—many of them too revolt- 
ing to be dwelt upon—would certainly seem to justify 
such interference ; yet it must be recognized that any 
such hostile action on the part of Christian powers 
would only intensify the spirit of persecution, and 
enable it to cloak itself as patriotism. Thus far the 
fear of martyrdom has not kept the work of the 
mission from progressing. 





We are glad to announce that the Evangelical 
Alliance of the United States bas secured the 
services ax General Secretary of the Rey Dr. James 
Strong, of Cincinnati. Dr. Strong is widely known as 
the author of the pregnant little book entitl-d ‘* Our 
Country.” He has made, as this book d: monstrates, 
a very thorough study of the religious problems 
which confront the Nation, including Mormonism, 
Socialism, plutocracy, and the abnormal condi 
tion of our great cities. He is a man of great 
energy, of catholic spirit, and of organizing ability. 
We do not understand it to be the object of the 
Evangelical Alliance to engage directly in any un 
denominational work, though doubtless it will be 
ready to do so if the churehes show themselves ready. 
Bat its present object is to act as a co laborer with 
the present Christian and denominational agencies ; 
te promote a more cordial and hearty co operation 
among them in that missionary work which is laid 
upon them all, and to furnish them with that aid 
which comes from a consciousness of mutuality of 
sympathy and from such information and enthu-iasm 
as cap be given by an undenominational organiza 
tion, albeit left to work itself out through denomi 
national machinery. Dr. Strong has a great and 
difficult work before him—difficult because essentially 
new. But he has substantial and earnest Christian 
men behind him, and we bespeak for him and for 
the cause which he represents a hearty welcome and 
@ cordial support. 





GENERAL News.—There was a majority vote in 
favor of a Constitutional Convention in New York 
State.——The torch of the Bartholdi Statue of Lib- 
erty has ceased to shine, there being no funds to pay 
therefor. Congress will probably pass an appropria- 
tion next session ; until then, unless private enter- 
prise supplies the means, the dark figure will remain 





areproach on official niggardliness or lack of fore- 
thought. A revolution is going on in Ecuador.—— 
Native insurrections still occur in Burmah. 
The New York Chamber of Oommerce have passed 
resolutions urging the imperative need of fortifying 
the harbor.— Alderman McOabe has been declared 
insane and unfit to be tried for accepting a bribe. It 
seems possible that there may be more delay in bring- 
ing other of the bribed or bribers to trial.——A 
sharp earthquake shock was felt on Friday at Charles- 
ton, Savannah, Atlanta, and other places on the 
Atlantic slope.——The will of the late Henrietta A. 
Lenox, daughter of Robert Lenox, is to be contested. 
It disposes of property estimated in value at $10,000,- 
000.——Ex President Hayes opened the National 
Prison Congress in Atlanta Saturday.——Lawrence 
Donovan, who jumped from the Brooklyn Bridge 
some time ago, has jumped from the Niagara Sus- 
pension Bridge, receiving severe injuries. 














A SUCCESSFUL MISSIONARY YEAR. 


ACH of the annual meetings of the great mis- 
sionary societies this year has been marked 
by some striking feature. The leading characteristic 
of the Methodist anniversary has been, undoubtedly, 
the enthusiasm of success. Five large and earnest 
meetings—two ia this city and one each in Brooklyn, 
Jersey City, and Newark—were held in prominent 
churches last week. The addresses were made by 
the bishops who have most recently visited the 
foreign fields, and by well known pastors of the 
vicinity. The method of Methodism, whose plan of 
‘‘itinerant general superintendency” keeps one or 
more of its bishops always in the mission territory, 
secures continually for the home church the inspira- 
tion of fresh and authentic information. This year 
the general interest has been very greatly intensi- 
fied by the presence of Dr. J. M Thoburn, of India, 
whose burning convictions and magnificent faith, 
coupled as they are with the remarkable personal 
successes of a quarter of a century, have seemed to 
many to bring the Acts of the Apostles down to 
date. 

This multiple anniversary has been held in con- 
nec'ion with the annual meeting of the General M's 
sionary Committee. It is the function of this body, 
composed of the bishops and representatives, lay and 
clerical, from every section of the Church, to appro- 
priate the funds to the various missionary flelds, both 
home and foreign. Last week they were thrilled 
with the rare sensation of finding a surplus in the 
treasury. The $90,000 debt of a year ago has dis- 
appeared, and Jeaves in its place a credit of over 
$50 000. The total income for the year reaches 
$992,128 47. Iftothis be added $10 000 raised by 
the South India Conference, but not administered 
from the home office, it will be seen that the appeal 
which has rung all through the denomination fora 
‘‘million for missions” has won its full response, 
Omitting the amount raised in India ($5 000 of which 
was given by unconverted Chinamen in Singapore), 
the receipts show an increase over those of the pre 
ceding year of $165,000, of which $144 000 are the 
increase of actual collections—a result due to the 
enlarged liberality, not of the few, but of the many. 

The fact is significant that this advance is not made 
at the expense of other branches of benevolent enter. 
prise. The Woman's Foreign Missionary Society 
reports the year’s contributions at $166 000, and the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society at $60,000—a 
marked increase in each cave. The aggregate raised 
for missions for 1885-6 is, therefore, $1 230,000. The 
two other missionary bodies—the Oburch Extension 
Society, which aids in church erection chiefly on the 
frontier, and the Freedmen’s Aid Society, whose work 
is educational and in the South wholly—have aleo 
met unusual success during the year. Their receipts 
would swell the grand total to about $1,600,000 as 
the Methoist thission gift for the year now completed. 

These figures, reached in a period when money for 
benevolence is not easily raised, indicate convinced 
hearts and awakening consciences. The Church 
begins to feel a littie the burden of the world’s need— 
but only alittle. It is only an awakening. That 
this great evangelistic Church is only partly aroused 
is the profound conviction of many of the leaders 
of its faith and enterprise. I's vast resources 
have been only touched. Deeper down there are 
broader and richer levels. Oneof the bravest among 
the prophets expects to see an annual gift of $5,000,- 
000 for missions. And why not? It is certain that 
in this very matter the faith of many treads close 
upon the heels of their enthusiasm. Even the 


conservatism of the General Committee has yielded 
to this spirit in a degree. They have appropriated 
about $1,100,000 for the ensuing year, in the firm 
belief that the Church will justify them by its larger 
gifts. Alike confidence has prevailed in the woman’s 
societies, which appropriate for foreign work 
$200,000, and for home work $75,000. Thismeans an 
additional advance upon the great increase of this 
year of fully $150,000. It is at once a demonstra- 
tion and a test of the faith of the Church. 

These are substantial evidences of a revival of the 
missionary spirit. A stronger indication of so glad 
an event is seen in the fact that, in a remarkable 
degree, the spirit of personal consecration to mission 
work is abroad. This seems to be true in all the 
denominations. The applicants to the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society for appointment have 
been more numerous and of higher grade than ever 
before in its history. William Taylor now, as Mis- 
sionary Bishop to Africa, with his intrepid and 
devoted followers planting missions in the region of 
the lower Congo, has no difficulty in calling out re- 
inforcements to that life of dreadful exclusion from 
civilization and home. Dr. Thoburn, in the leave of 
absence forced upon him by a serious personal injary 
some months ago, is enlisting recruits for South 
India. He has appealed for twenty-five men. He 
has received over seventy responses. Of the many 
willing to go but few are properly equipped ; but the 
spirit of consecration is none the iess apparent, and 
is significant of a prevailing sentiment. It would 
seem, indeed, that the Methodist Church adds wih 
fervent emphasis its testimony to that already gath- 
ered from other sources, that, notwithstanding 
pecuniary difficulties and theolo,ical differences, the 
people are more deeply anxious every year to help 
Corist in saving the world. 

By the unanimous authority of the General Oom- 
mittee, the legend written upon the Ohurch’s mis- 
siopary banner for the comiig year shall be, not ‘‘a 
million for missions,” but ‘ta million for missions 
Siom collections alone.” Every effort will be made 
to foster the reviving spirit. The Secretaries and 
pastors will strive with ardor to reach the unmined 
levels of the Ohurch’s benevolence. The inspiration 
for giving comes largely from information. Tne 
most important problem now before our missionary 
societies is that of bringing, not to a few, but to the 
multitudes of the Christian church the real facts about 
missions. The success of the Methodists is doubtless 
aue in large measure to their partial solution of this 
question by the earnest and wise effurts of the Sec- 
retaries to reach the mind and heart of the Uhurch 
with the facts. Tne demand of missions to day is a 
‘* zeal” that is ‘according to knowledge.” It was 
publicly asserted last week by Bishop Bowman, the 
Senior Bishop, that no year had ever seen 0 many 
accessions to the Methodist Episcopal Church as that 
just ended. He placed the number at one hundred and 
fifty thousand. May not this fact suggest again the 
half-forgotten truth that there is a very close connec- 
tion between a church's benevolence and its power 
to save souls ? 
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THE HARVARD CELEBRATION. 


HE celebration of the two hundred and Gftieth 

anniversary of the founding of Harvard College, 
of which a correspondent gives some account else- 
where, is a matter of national interest. It cannot 
but gratify all Americans to note the high intellect- 
ual and scholarly quality which characterized the 
exercises. A college which is able to summon from 
its own alumni, as its representatives on such an 
occasion, Phillips Brooks, Mr. Lowell, and Dr. Hoimes, 
demonstrates the truth of Hegel’s declaration that 
while the old age of nature is weakness and deeline, 
the old age of spirit is perfect maturity and strength. 
On hertwo hundred and fiftieth anniversary Harvard 
College selects three graduates to taka the leading 
parts inthe commemoration exercises, wh-se charac- 
ter, genius, and fame in their various spheres could 
never have been matched in any earlier age of the 
history of the institution. 

It is not 80 much, however, the character of the 
literary exercises which will command the attention 
of the country at large as the inevitable Tetrospection 
of the history of the college, which is likely to prove 
the most beneficent feature of the occasion. Amer- 
ican c lleges, avd Harvard College in particular, 
have sometimes been accused of separating them- 
selves from popular life, and of creating an atmos 








phere in which patriotism does not flourish. A glsnoe 
at the history of Harvard College shows how baseless 
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any such criticism is, The University at Oambridge 
has stood in intimate relation with the Common- 
wealth of Massachuretts ever since its foundation, 
and from the time of the Revolution it has stood in 
equally intimate relation with the nation at large. 
Created by act of the State, fostered and protected 
for along time by the Sate, it has repaid fourfold 
ali the care that has been lavished upon it. In each 
generation it has furnished leaders who have been not 
merely scholars, but men of affairs, men of patriot- 
ism, and men of capacity in the largest sense. The 
monastic atmosphere has never been about Cambridge 
‘to any great extent. The body of scholars who have 
constituted the Faculty of the college have from the 
earliest times exercised strict personal influence upon 
public affairs; while the gradnates of the collcge, 
who, even more than the Faculty, represent and illus- 
trate its spirit, have been poli'ical leaders quite as 
much as they have been leaders of thought. Io 
the earlier times the college was brought more than 
once into sharp collision with English Governors. In 
the Revolutionary times its President, John Hancock, 
was one of the foremost leaders in the revolt of the 
Colonies ; and only a week or two ago i's present 
President published an admirable statement of polit 
ical principles which he would like to see carried into 
effect by some political party. Harvard College, like 
all other American colleges, has always been a part 
of the working force of the nation, and an invaluable 
part. It h s created no caste of scholars. If there 
bas been avy feeling of exclusiveness at Cambridge, 
it bas never been of a kind which has separated thore 
who have cherished it from the great mass of their 
countrymen when leadership and combined action 
were becessary. 

Moreover, whatever criticism may be made of the 
educational methods which are now in operation at 
Cambridge, it must certainly be conceded to Har- 
vard Oollege that it has shown a catholic and 
progressive spirit, and that the purpose which ix 
“bas held resolutely in view in the great changes 
‘which have been made during the past fifteen years 
has been to bring the University into still clo er 
relations with the life of the people. If the radical 
change involved in the displacement of the old 
college system by the elective system becc mes perma- 
nent, it will be because the latter is more in harmony 
with the needs of American life, and is therefore the 
truer educational system. Certainly the democratic 
principle among the sciences and ‘he various de 
partments of learning could not be applied more 
thoroughly than has been done at Cambridge. What 
the outcome of that experiment will be it is too early 
to predict, but the experiment itself is an evidence of 
the thoronghly progressive spirit of the oldest 
‘American University, and of the fact that it holds 
itself in vital connection with the na‘ional life. It is 
the same catholic and pr gressive spirit which bas 
kd the University lately to make prov sion for the 
spiritual culture of its pupils by methods which are 
themselves thoroughly spiritual. 

It is encouraging to note, amidst the intense activity 
of the material side of American life, that the popu. 
lar interest in colleges and in educational matters 
seems to keep pace with the growth of the country 
in other directions ; and it is encouraging to note also 
that there are signs of the approach of a wider 
and deeper understanding of the meaning of the 
word practical, once used so constantly and with 

- such narrow significance. Americansare beginning to 
learn, with the rest of the world, that there is noth 
ing more practical than the higher education. It is 

“believed by many of the most intelligent observers 
‘that the great victory of Germany over France in 
the war sixteen years ago was won by the German 
universities ; tnat it was the thinking bayonet which 

“overturned the throne of the Napoleonic dynasty, 

-Oertainly no more practical achievement on a great 
scale bas ever been made by anyrace. This same 
trained German mind, which the German univer. 
sitres have developed, is now turning its attention 


-to business enterprises, and epparently with the 


‘game certainty of success. The steady development 
“of Germavy on the commercial side during the last 
few years has not only astonished Europe, but has 
‘awakened widespread slarm; and those E glish 
‘observers who have made most careful study of the 
‘subject declare that it is the supericr education of 
the universities applied to all the processes of manu- 
facture which enables Germany to undersell her com- 
peritors in the markets of the world. 

The services of such colleges as Harvard in sus- 
taining and reaffirming year by year the dignity, 
nobility, and necessity of the intellectual and spirit- 





ual life need not be recited and empbasized here ; 
they are patent to all Americans who know the 
bistory of their country in its broader aspects. But 
the practical side of the higher education is not yet 
understood as it will be. The success of Harvard Col- 
lege has been a matter of national inoportance, and 
its future prosperity will be a part of the highest 
prosperity of the country. 








THE RELIGION OF FEELING 


HE Bible lays a great deal moze stress on right 
feeling than on right thinking; and modern 
theology lays a great deal more stress on right think. 
ing than on right feeling. That isthe differ«nce. 
Which is right ? 

No candid student can donbt the first proposition ; 
and we think no candid observer can doubt the 
second. The Ten Commandments, the Old Testa- 
ment Jaw, impose no obligations on the intellect, 
but very definite ones on the beart and on the Jife. 
They require worship of the one true God, and wor 
ship isa feeling; they require honor to father and 
mother, aud honor is a feeling; they require the 
Sabbath day to be kept holy, and keeping that day 
holy is an incarnated and emb died feeling ; they 
prohibit theft, murder, and adultery, and all these 
prohibitions, as Christ interpreted them, are prohibi- 
tions of wrong feeling ; they prohibit covetousness, 
and covetousness is a feeling. The two great com. 
mandments which sum up all the rest, Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God, Thon shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself, are commands to feeling. The prophet 
asks what God requires of humanity, and answers 
his own question by defining the trinity of righteons- 
ness : Love mercy, do jastiy, and wa'k humbly with 
thy God ; and all three are either feeling in itself 
considered, or feeling manifested in its natural and 
necessary ac'ion. Obrist in his Sermon on the Mount 
condembts lust, passion, irreverence, sel fishness—and 
all are feelings ; but he says nothing ab ut wrong opin 
ions or mistaken speculations. Paul declares that 
the end of all religious teaching is faith, hope, and 
charity ; and all these are feelings. Even Jobn, 
when he gives us a vision of the redeemed in heaven, 
discloses to us, not a body of theologians comparing 
notes on theolegy, but a body of worshipers prais. 
ing God, and praise is the utterance of feeling. 

The happiness of life depends far more upon right 
feeling than upon right thinking. The two go 
mrasurably together ; they act and react upon each 
other. But the man of good feeling and mistaken 
opinion is far more comfortable to live with and far 
more ureful in the world than the man of bad feeling 
and correct opinions. In truth, about the most un 
comfortable of companions, if not the most useless of 
persons, is the man or woman who is always right— 
and knows it. Knowledge with egotism is worse than 
imperfection with humility. An emotional crank is 
worse than an intellectual crank. The home of love 
is better than the home of philosophy. The church 
that is pious but a little heterodox is better than the 
church that is orthodox without feeling. A warm 
heart is always preferable to a cold head. It is 
enthusiasm which has made reforms advance and the 
world progress ; and enthusiasm is feeling at white 
heat. 

Yet right feeling and right thinking are not to be 
set over egainst each other, as though one could be 
cultivated only at the expense of the other. The best 
promoti.e of right thinking is right feeling; the 
greatest provocative of wrong thinking is wrong 
feeling. The world recognizes this; though the 
church often does not. The highest praise we can 
give to a judgment is to say that it is a dispassionate 
jodgment ; that is, a judgment not beclouded and 
impaired by wrong feeling. When a jury is to be 
summoned to try acase, great pains is taken to secure 
men who are not pre jadiced by their feelings ; because 
the law recognizes the fact that a partisan feeling 
will make impossible an honest judgment. As volors 
are changed and take on new hues from the colored 
lights thrown upon them, so facts from the fiery 
hues with which evil feeling paints them. It is often 
said that our feeling depends upon our thinking; 
that we shall feel aright only when we think aright. 
Tt is yet more true that right thinking depends upon 
right feeling ; that we think aright only when we 
feel aright. Our feelings are tha eggs out of which 
our thoughts are hatched. Fear breeds pessimistic 
philosophy ; hope, optimistic philosophy. it is pro 
foundly true that ‘“‘the wish is father to the 
thought.” 

All this has an important bearing on theology. 


The man who has a profound feeling of bis own 
sinfulness will bave a very different philosophy of 
sin, and probably of redemption, from the man who 
thinks bimself the finest fellow in the world, while, 
with a wave of his hand, he concedes that there are 
spots even on the sun. The man who is accustomed 
to form severe judgments of his fellow-men will 
very easily and readily believe in a severe God ; and 
the man who is tender and merciful to his fellow- 
men will certainly believe in a tender and merciful 
God. The differences between epochs and systems 
is more a difference of feeling than of thinking. This 
difference is not produced by argument, and cannot he 
changed by argument. A new babit of feeling will 
produce a new habit of thinkirg. If the modern 
theological conception of sin seems to the preacher 
superficial and false, be must set it right, not by 
furnishing a new or refurnishing the old philosophy, 
but by creating in the heart of his people a new 
senre and experience of sin. A man with a fervid 
soul and a poetic imagination will get more impulse 
for deepening the rense of sin in his congregation 
from reading the ‘‘ Marble Faun” than from reading 
Mueller’s ‘‘ Doctrine of Sin.” If be thinks the age 
has too merciful a conception of God, he must set 
himself to make the age less merciful. Love in 
human hearts will always impute love to God ; and 
if modern theology makes him too loving, the only 
remedy is to make modern hearts less loving. A 
merciful age will not and cannot worsh‘p an unmerci- 
ful God. The reader may draw his own inferences ; of 
the fact there can be no question. Bitter hearts make 
a bitter theology; cold hearts mak» a onld theology ; 
warm hearts make a warm theology. We build our 
creeds as the tree builds its bark; we-throw it 
out from the inside. Materialistic philosopby is a 
product of materialistic life; when we cease to live 
for things, we stall cease to think that perhaps man 
is himself only a thing. 

We cannot all do right thinking, but we can all 
have right feeling. We cannot all be great, but we 
can all be good. We know in part, and we prophesy 
in part ; but faith, bope, and love are not partialisms. 
The great movements of thought are generally right 
because they spring from the great heart of humanity ; 
and though men do not know how to think right, 
they generally, though often blindly, feel right, at 
least in right directions. The sense of social honor 
and hon sty is far more universal than the skill to 
embody this sense aright in law. But the feeling, if 
it be encouraged and stimulated, will fiod its way to 
execution. The stronger the feeling of nationality 
and liberty the better; despite confusion and per- 
plexity, it finds a way to establish liberty and union. 
The stronger the feeling against the saloon the better ; 
whether any one has yet found the way to harness it 
and set it at work is no great matter. Get up steam ; 
the steam wil] make itsown machinery. Cultivate in 
child, in home, in church, in community, above all 
in yourself, a habit of right feeling—of hopefulness, 
of faithfulnese, of Joving kindness—and the moral 
philosophy, the political economy, the doctrinal 
theology, will come out right. For life makes the 
creed ; and right feeling is the source and spring of 
right thinking and right living. 








HOW TO READ. 


HERE is an art of reading, although many who 
read never master it ; an art to be acquired, as 
all arts are acquired, by long and patient practice. 
Those who learn this art not only read books, but 
remember them ; not only gain the enjoyment of the 
first keen impression of a writer’s styJe and thought, 
but make his thinking a part of their own in‘ellectual 
possession forever after. There are people who are 
continually making the casual acquaintance of books, 
but never establishing relations of enduring friend- 
ship and intimacy with them. They recall books as 
they see the titles from time to time, but they do not 
recall what they once knew of them. There is contact, 
but no cohesion, bet ween such a reader and tne books 
that have passed under his eye. This kind of super. 
ficial knowledge with literary works is not withont 
its advantages, but it misses entirely the deeper ard 
richer results of reading ; it retains a vague recollec- 
tion instead of the vitality, impulse, and power of 
another's mental struggles and achievements. 

The art of reading for mastery of what one reads 
lies in concentration of attention, The trained 
reader finds no difficulty in abstracting himself from 
the noise and crowd of the horse car and put ing all 
his mind on the printed page before him. For the 





moment More’s “‘ Utopia” or the marvelous island 
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where Progpero works his spells is more real to him 
than the people or the scene actually about him. 
Everybody who frequents bookstores has noticed 
men who have fallen on some cnrious or unfamiliar 
book, and are straightway oblivious of everything 
else. They have for the moment escaped from the 
rush of the tides of life around them, and found a 
quiet of thought, at once restful and inspiring. All 
the great scholars have mastered this art of concen- 
tration ; it is the secret of their achievements. No 
one can read Ben Jonson’s plays and masques, 80 
full «f the wea'th of allusion and the resource of 
scholarship; or Milton’s splendid prose, enriched 
with the spoils of all ages ; or Gray’s few bat lasting 
contributions to English verse, so pervaded with the 
scholar’s spirit, without recognizing behind these 
noblest achievements of mind and art a training so 
sustained and prolonged as to add a certain nobility 
of character to the work of the imagination. 

This training was not completed in a day ; there is 
no easy road toit. The royal roads to achievement 
are always long and hard, and no one will start on 
such aj urney who is not ready to share the fo:tunes 
of the way, and to count himself fortunate in the 
opportunity to prove his mettle before he has won his 
prize. One must be ready, with Milton, to ‘scorn 
del gbts and live laborious days,” if he would divide 
with Milton even a small part of his noble intellectual 
posression. To know great books familiarly is to hold 
one’s mind and heart close to the deepest pulsaticns 
of life, to enter into the very heart of history, to 
penetrate the secrets of the noblest souls, and to be 
counted a compacion of the elect minds of the race. 
This is a great achievement, and it must be matched 
by a great endeavor. That endeavor involves labor, 
patience, and a prolonged effort of will; it :ewards 
this outlay of force with an immense expansion o1 
the horizon lines of one’s thought, an immense addition 
to one’s litile store of experience and knowledge. 

To acquire this art of concentration, commence with 
the first good book that comes tohand. Kead and re- 
read its pages until you find yourself absorbed in 
them ; until you have forgotten that there is any- 
thing in the world but the book and its reader. 
Your thought will probably wander at the start and 
fora lorg time after. Your attention will be diverted 
by trifles around you ; the least noise or motion will 
lift your eye from the line before it ; so it has been 
with every one wh» began to learn how to abstract 
himself from his surroundings and to concentrate 
himself upon the thing in hand, and so it will be to 
the very end of time. The trained mind is separated 
from these first irresolute and feeble efforts by one 
thing only—practice. To learn the art of concentra- 
tion one must concentrate his mind again and again, 
patiently and resolutely, until, little by little, his effort 
becomes habit. When the habit is formed the mind 
has received its impulse, and will do its work with 
increasing ease and efficiency, until one is no longer 
conscious of effort or resolution or labor. 





THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator recently spent a week in the town of Elk- 
hart, Indiana, which seems to have solved its own little 
labor problem in an extraordinarily successful manner. It 
is a town of about twelve thousand population, with half a 
dozen manufactures of various descriptions. There are 
two or three knitting mills, and, it is claimed, the largest 
starch factory in the United States. It has built them up, 
however, on domestic capital by its own thrift. There 
are few or no non-resident capitalists. It bas not a mill- 
lopaire nor a pauper. The richest man in town works, 
and the poorest man in town has work. The license law 
is exactly the same as in the rest of Indiana, but the 
town has no more liquor shops than churches, and they 
are not as well patronized. It is not respectable to be reen 
going into araloon. Building associations were organized 
there eleven years ago, and during that eleven years the 
workingmen have put into their associations, and taken 
out of them for homes, half a million of dollars. Most of 
the workipgmen live in houses to which they hold the 
title. The woikingmen are all capitaltets, and the cap- 
italiste are all workingmen. The Sprctetor reports the 
fact as indicating the best kind of solation of the labor 
probkm the world over. Why not? 





The secret of this success is trdicated in part by the his- 
tory of the E khart Lecture Course, which has now come to 
have an almost national reputation. This is carried on 
upon a co-operative plan ; the ticket holders divide all the 
profits, That is to say, all the money received from the 
sale vf tickets is expended in lectures and entertainments ; 
the owner of the opera-house, the printing office, and the 
khcturer and lecture bureaus are the only ones that make 
any money. The committee of citizens get as many enter- 
tainments as the money received from the ticket- buyers will 
procure. The first year or two the committee canvassed 
the town to sell tickets, but this is no longer necessary. 


This year tickets were for sale at seven in the evening, and 
at a quarter past six in the morning the line of would-be 
purchasers began to form, and waited patiently all day till 
the office was opened, when every seat was sold in an hour, 
although no purchaser knew the name of a single lecturer 
or the nature of any entertainment to be given. They were 
sold on faith in the committee. The receipts this year will 
furnish fourteen entertainments, at prices ranging from $1 50 
to $2 25 a reserved seat for the course; that is, from a little 
over ten cents to less than twenty cents a lecture. And 
among the lecturers are such men as General Lew. Wallace, 
Justin McCarthy, and George W. Cable. This method has 
opened the house to wage-earners who are getting their 
dollar a day, and has brought them Into the possession of 
reserved seats in one of the best lecture courses in the 
country, and on equal terms with their richest neighbors. 
All of which is respectfully submitted to whom it may cou- 
cern, 





Some years ago the Spectator received a letter froma 
young man of a remi-scientific disposition, who had been 
reading some books on physiology and phre: dlogy, and who 
forwarded in his letter a photograph of a young lady in whom 
he had become “ interested,’ together wih a description of 
her hair, eyes, complexion, and other temperamental con- 
ditions, and begged the opinion of the Spectator on the 
question whether a person of such a temperament conld 
be expected to make for him, with his temperament, a good 
wife. The Spectator, being old fashioned enough to believe 
thoroughly in the old, old fashion of falling in love, is de 
lighted to see this notion of match-makiag on scientific prin- 
ciples hit a good hard blow in the last number of the “ Fort 
nightly Review’’ by Grant Allen, who demonstrates that 
** falling in love’? is founded on strictly scientific principles. 
It is nothing, he tells us, ‘‘ more than the latest, highest, and 
most involved exemplification, in the human race, of that 
almost universal selective process which Mr. Darwin has 
enabled us to recognize throughout the whole long series of 
the animal kingdom.” ‘‘ We do fall in love, taking us in 
the lump, with the young, the beautiful, the strong, and the 
healthy ; we do not fall in love, taking us in the lump, with 
the aged, the ugly, the feeble, and the sickly.” ‘A floe 
form, a good fizure, a beautiful bust, a round arm and neck, 
a fresh complexion, a lovely face, are all outward and visi- 
ble signs of the physical qualities tnat, on the whole, combine 
to make up a healthy and vigorous wife and mother ;’’ to 
which signs we may add a good laugh, bright eyes, and 
a lithe and easy step. ‘“‘ What we all fall in love with, then, 
as a race, is, in most cases, efficiency and ability. What we 
each fall in love with individually is, I believe, our mora!, 
mental, and physical complement.’’ The text of Mr. Grant 
Allen’s paper is a suggestion by Sir George Campbell in 
‘‘ Nature,” thatif we could apply scientific principles to 
match-making, ‘‘ instead of giving way to foolish ideas about 
love and the tastes of young people,’’ we could effect a vast 
improvement in the race. Mr. Allen protests on purely 
scientific principles against the proposition to dispense with 
love, and *‘hand over the choice of partners for life toa 
committee of anthropologists, presided over by Sir George 
Campbell.”’ He protests, still on'scientific principles, against 
the interference with love, that is, ‘‘ natural selection,’’ by 
narrow religious prejudices, forbidding, for example, the 
intermarriage of Jews and Christians, still narrower caste 
prejadices requiring match-making to be carried on 
within a prescribed circle, and the prejudices of parents, 
narrowest of all, setting aside the divine principle of natu 
ral selection and substituting that of ‘‘a miscalcnlating and 
misdirecting prudence ;’’ and he comes at last to the ther- 
oughly sound and healthfal conclusion, albeit somewhat 
radical as society goes, that ‘‘the voice of nature is better 
far than the voice of the Lord Chancellor or the Royal 
Society ; and that the instinc'ive desire for a particular 
helpmate is a surer guide for the ultimate happisess, both 
ef the race and of the individual, than any amount of de- 
liberate consultation.’? He closes his article with this preg- 
nant sentence: ‘‘It is not the foolish fancies of youth that 
will have to be got rid of, but the fo>lish, wicked, and mis- 
chievous interference of parents or outsiders.’ Tv ail of 
this the Spectator seys Amen. When he prepares a mar 
riage service he wil! provide a petition to be uttered by al! 
the grooms and bridesmaids: ‘* From all calculating par- 
ents, sectarian prejudices, and caste partialities, and from 
all phrenologists, physiologists, and marital scientists, good 
Lord, deliver us.’’ 





My Dear Mr Spectator : 

When I graduated from college I delivered an oration 
on Woman Soffrage. 1 showed that taxation without rep- 
yesentation was upjust; that a denial of the right of 
suffrage to women was a relic of her past servituds ; that 
it denied her equality with man; that by God's decree 
she shared the crown and the scepter equally with him; 
I quoted from Genesis to prove that she as well as he 
was to have dominion, and pointed out the fact that the 
ballot is the sign and symbol of dominion. I also referred 
to the prosperous and happy reigaos of Queen Elizabeth 
and Queen Victoria as evidence that woman possesses 4 
capacity to reign as well as the right. I produced a pro 
found impression on myself, if not on any one else, and 
came off the stage entirely convinced. And this was only 
five years ago. Two years ago I married; and my wife 
has in a measure demolished my argument. She has 
ou'flanked me, Her argument, in brief, is this: The 
suffrage is not a right, but a daty. It is a very oner 
ous and often a very disagreeable duty. If you could 
get some one else to attend to all your political duties 
for you, she says to me, and leave you free to go on 
with your business, you know you would be glad. In 
fact, that is what you do altogether too often. The ballot 





is a burden; and we women think we have quite our 
share of burdens already. We think we have a right to 


be exempt from this one. We deny your right to pet 
it on to us. We claim to be relieved from the burden 
of voting along with the burden of military duty, 
police and jary duty, and the like. You have no right 
to shirk your responsibilities by putting them on us. 
And she has taken the ground right from under all my 
fine speech about taxition without representation, and 
dominion, and crown and scepter, and all that. I wish you 
would tell me how to reply to her. I don’t really care 
very much to have my wife go into politics and becomea 
voter; but I don’t like to be beaten in an argament 
and burn up my graduating ovation in five years after it 
was delivered. Yours, etc., 
A PsxPLexgp Hvussanp. 





IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HOSE who watch the signs of the times, and are 

interested in the difficult problem of giving the 
Gospel to the people, have recognized the importance 
of General Booth’s vistt to the United S:ates, and the 
impulse it will probably give to the work of the Salva- 
tion Army. Last week the Genera! reached Chicago, 
and on Monday eventng made an official report of the 
work of the Army and of {ts {ntentions to the very 
large audience which gathered in the West Side Rink 
to hear him. The Army ts now twenty one years old, 
It began with two ennverts. It now numbers 1 650 
corps, and employs 4000 commissioned officers. It 18 
seven years since it began its work fn this coantry, 
where it now has 240 corps and 6550 salarfed offi- 
cers. General Booth anticipates great success fn the 
United States, and is preparing to enlarge and extend 
{ts operations in all our principal cities and towns; 
while here the cornerstone of a $45 000 building was 
laid with appropriate ceremonies and the customary 
collections. Some who heard General Booth were 
not impressed with his oratory or h{s manner, though 
all admit his great ability. A good many, who sym- 
path'z3 with any effort made by Christian people to 
reach the lower classes, are In doubt as to the wisdom 
and the thoroughness of Salvation Army work. Its 
peculfar methods are not to the taste of our best people, 
though they are quite ready to crucify thefr feelings if 
thereby good may be done. 





The ministers’ meetings, Monday mornings, bave 
falien into their old lines, and the reports of their dis- 
cussions show that the ministers are preparing for the 
work which at this season of the year is so presstig. 
As expressive of sympathy with the suggestion of the 
Prudential Committee of the American Board that No- 
vember 7 be observed as a day of spectal prayer for the 
success of missionary work in every part of the world, the 
Presbyterian ministers gave a part of their hour to Dr. 
Arthur Mitchell, one of the mfsstonary secretarles, and 
agreed to devote the day named above to the great mis- 
slonary cause. Probably other Christlan bodies bere 
will do the same. The Methodists, Intent upon pur- 
culng the home work, gave rapt attention to Dr. Hines, 
who has been preaching in Oregon since 1858 ‘The 
Rev. W. A. Bartlett gave an account of his experience 
in training young lads in the Christian life and In'ro: 
ductog them to the work of the church. This relation 
of the pastor to the training of the young formed the 
subject of the morning’s discussion with the Congrega- 
tlonalists. Incidentally Dr. Noble reported at this 
meeting that the money received In advance for the ex- 
penses of the National Counc! had been sufficient to pay 
all bills, and that he had $100 left to turn over to the Cliy 
Missionary Society. 





Toe Riv. Thoma: C Hal 443 ins a'led paxtor of our 
Forty first Street Presbyter'aa Church. The sermon 
wai by the father of the new ya:tor, Dr, Joho Ha'l, of 
Naw York. Dr. McPoerson ;ave the ci arce to the 
people, Profersor Herrick Johnson the clarge to the 
pastor. Mr. Hal evters upon his pasto:a’e under the 
happiest auspices, and, coming ai he does from a. suc- 
c+ssful } astorate at Orata be cao hardly fall to build 
up 4 strong aad a useful church. 


The results of the election here in Chicago are, on the 
whole, encourazing. The Ja>or vote was Jarge, the Pro 
hibitiontst smal. The Republicans s:cured the County 
Commissioners, whose ¢ ffice 1s impor a1t ad responsible, 
and thus put a2 end, it is hoped, to jobbery and dig 
honesty in the heniling of finances. The Democrats, 
by combining wiih the labor party, reelected Judge 
Prendergast, whose mechods bave not always met the 
approva! of law-abiding citizens, and two of the j idges 
of the Supreme Court. From the 8'a’e at large, and 
from the West generally, the Republicans have developed 
unusual strength for an off ycar. Nothing was more 
unexpected than the defeat of R presen'a‘ive Morrison 
by his Rapubiicaa competiior, Jehu Baker. The re- 
suits secured in Chicago were due to the new election 
law which has made ballot box stuffing practically im- 
p»ssible. The Anarchists profess to find comfort in the 
labor vote, but it is not at all likely that one in ten of 





the laboring class has the slightest sympathy with Aa- 
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archy, orany expectation that the condemned criminals 
will ea ape the fa’e which they so richly deserve. 





Bv.a fire, Sundey morn'ng, property to the value of 
$175 000 was destroyed. Worse still, one fireman lost his 
Itfe, and five or six others were severely {f not fatallv 
injured. The fire was on Madison Sreet, near Dear- 
born. The loss was not a!) covered by insurance. 





The attention of the public has been again called to 
the ‘‘ Home of Industry,” a plain, unpretentious home 
for the reception, encouragement, and help of those ex- 
convicts who are really desfrous of living an honest 
life and earning a respectable living. The home was 
opened about a year ago, in a little cottage, No. 366 
Tochson Street, by Michael Dunn, who, after spending 
thirty five years in different prisons, determined to re- 
form and to help others to reform. The work has been 
carried on quietly, but with success. The ‘‘ cottage” 
having become too small, the ‘‘ home” now occupies a 
double house on Center Avenue. The inmates are 
taught trades, and habits of industry. They are also 
brought under Christian influences. The wares made 
find ready sale. In addition tc oard and lodging, each 
man is paid for his work according to its value. and is 
thus able to earn a smal] sumevery week. The few 
rules of the Home are strictly enforced. Work begins 
at ‘6:30 a.m , and continues till supper-time. No pro 
fanity is sllowed. The convicts remain in the Home 
about six months. A committee of gentlemen has just 
been formed to direct the affairs of this philanthropic 
institution, and to secure for it such help as it may 
need before it comes to self support. 





The east-bound passenger train, Friday night, on the 
Lake Shore road narrowly escaped disaster through a 
purposely misplaced switch. Thomas Collins, who 
lost his position as switch-teader on account of the strike 
some months ago, is said to have been seen to throw the 
switch out of place, and then skulk off into the dark- 
ness. The watchfulness and courage and promptitude 
of the present switch-tender, a one-armed man, drought 
the switch back into its place only a minute before the 
long and heavily laden train came thundering ever it. 
Then, pursuing the miscreant, through the sid of the 
police, the arrest of the fugitive was secured. The 
seene of what might have been a terrible accident was 
where Twenty third Street crosses Archer Avenue. It 
ia the spirit that does such things as this that embitters 
capital, and multitudes who have no capital, against 
strikes and labor agitators. 





It is unfortunate for the interests of the employees of 
these great firms that the question of Socialism should 
at this time be discussed in Chicago by its apostles from 
abroad, Dr. and Mrs. Edward Aveling, of London, and 
William Liebknecht, of the German Parliament. Fully 
three thousand people listened to the latter last right at 
Turner Hal!, on Twelfth Street. The sentiment of the 
lecture was that capital is robbery, and that all wealth 
is the product of labor, and therefore belongs to the 
jaborer alone. The address was eloquent and plausible, 
and well calculated to do immense harm. Dr. Aveling 
will speak Sunday night and Monday night These new 
teachers claim that they have no sympathy with the 
Anarchists ; but it is to be feared that in their utterances 
the common people wil] see the same principles which 
used to be made prominent in the addresses of Sples, 
Parsons, and Fielden. One ': ing is certain : if the results 
of labor cannot be protected, the prosperity of the 
country is at an end. For organized labor will soon 
have {ts capital, and those who bave skill and power to 
direct it will be as bateful in the eyes of the common 
laborer as the capitalist now is. Dr. Aveling freely 
expresses the opinion that the Anarchists did not have a 
fair trial, and wil] undoubtedly do what he can to excite 
sympathy in their behalf. The labor vote of the cities 
is referred to as an illustration of the power of workirg- 
men, and of the great future which Socialism is to have 
in thie country 

November 6, 1886. 








UNITARIANISM THEISTIC AND CHRIS- 
TIAN. 


LEASE allow a bilef explanation of some mistakes 

io The Christian Union for October 21, fa which 

your correspondent speaks of ‘‘ propositions brought 

forward in the Western Association of Uaitarlans to 
expunge the name of God from its Articles of Union.” 

1. The Western Unitarian Association ‘sa distinctly 
Christian body, sustained by all the Jeading Unitarian 
churches in the Weet, and affiliated with the American 
Unitarian Association in Boston and with the National 
Conference; and no such propositions as mentioned 
have ever been suggested in this body. It is the West- 
ern Conference that he probably referred to. 

2 Tne constitution of this Western Conference states 
{te object to be simply ‘‘the transaction of business per- 
tajuing to the geners] interests” of the churches which 





support it, and these churches have been distinc'ly 
theistic and Christian. Buta proposition which was 
offered at the annual meeting last May, to adopt reso 
lutions that would make the Conference also jst as 
distinctly theletic and Christian In its statement of pur- 
pose, was voted down for the reason that it might pos- 
sibly be taken asacreed. The min{sters who voted ft 
down are well known as earnest, spiritual men of un 
questioned theistic and Christian belief ; but thefr actfon 
was thought hy the denomination at large to he so liable 
to misconstruction, and so unjust to the positive Chris- 
tian attitude of the Unitarian churches, that it excited a 
great deal of feeling, both Eastand West, was practically 
condemned by the National Conference at Saratoga in 
September, and, unless it is retracted, will result in the 
practical disfellowshipping of the Western Conference, 
Already the leading Western churches have cut off their 
usual contributions, and it is unlikely that the American 
Unitarian Association will give it any ald. 

Please observe that no proposition was made ‘‘to 
expunge the name of God,” but only that objections 
were made to certain resolutions because they might 
seem to empbas'z3 a correct belfef as more !mportant 
than a truly religious Jife; and such objections, you 
know, express a tery characteristic Unitarian feeling. 

8. The new ‘All Souls’ Church” in Chicago, of 
which the Rev. J. D Jones is pastor, was dedicated, 
not to “ethical religion,” as your correspondent states, 
but to the promotion of Ualtarfan Christianity. The 
American Unitarian Assoctation holds a heavy mort- 
gage on the building; and if the congregation should 
become ‘‘ ethical culture,” the mortgage would be fore- 
closed and the building taken possession of for Chris- 
tian purposes or sold at auction. 

4 The un'que Alaska creed of which you speak as 
one which all Christians should accept, ‘‘ unlees West- 
ern Unitarians” may reject it, will certainly express the 
hearty faith of all Unitarlans whom I know, East and 
West, North and South. 

5. The Western Conference and some other Unitarlans 
are suffering just now from an aggravated relapse of 
their old creed-phobia. The rest of us are trying hard 
to reduce this prejudice to something more intelligent 
and wholesome, which will be closely in sympathy with 
the admirable nnsectarian and practical spirit of The 
Christian Union. In this effort we ask for your patience 
and your prayers. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 

New ORLEANS. 








THE HARVARD CELEBRATION. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT } 


WO hundred and fifty years ago last Sunday 

Harvard University was founded in Cambridge, 
taking the name of its founder, the Rav. Jobn Harvard, 
who devoted half of his fortune to the enterprise, and 
bequeathed to it bis library. The town where it fs 
located took its name from Cambridge in Eogland, 
graduates of that university seeking thus to honor their 
Alma Mater. 

The early story of this institution, born almost con 
temporaneously with the settlement of Boston, isa 
touching tribute to the noble men and women who 
almost impoverished themselves to erect in the wilder- 
ness a barrier against ignorance, which they dreaded 
more than the wolf and the Indian. At first it was a 
**achool,” later a ‘‘ college,” now a “‘untversity.” Its 
history is so inwoven with the history of the country, 
the Revolution, the planting and growth of the Republic, 
that you could no more separate {ts influence or measure 
{ts power than you could gather the rafodrop* and sun 
beams that have ripened this year’s harvests back into 
the feathery sheaves of autumn. 

The celebration of its birth by a four days’ observance 
(Friday, Saturday, Sunday, and Monday) has been the 
great event of the season. From all parts of the country 
and from England numerous friends and guests have 
gathered to do the inst{tution and themeelves the honor 
of this deserving recognition of our oldest and foremost 
university, Among the distinguished gentlemen are ; 
Professor Taylor, of Cambridge University, Eogland, 
and Professor Creighton, of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge ; President D wight, of Yale ; President G!lman, of 
Johns Hopkins ; President B wnard, of Columbia; George 
William Curtis; Judge Cooley, of Michigan ; Professor 
E. C. Smyth; Professor E A. Park. The registered 
guests and visitors Saturday night were 1 400 

It is natural, and fully in accord with the spirit of the 
age and the movements of the time, that the note of 
celebration sbould be of Ilberty and progress. This 
has been the curuulative strain, culminativg in an anthem 
of thanksgiving and praise. Great emphasis has been 
laid on the fact that the Universlty, child of the Purt- 
tans, was established without limitations to progress, fis 
first motto belng Verifvs, changed Jater to 7n Christi 
Gloriam, still later as it now stands, Christo et Ecclesia 
“There is not,” asys President Qutnocy, ‘in any one 
of the charters that form the constitution of thie col- 
lege, one expression op which 9 mere sectarian spirit 





can se'ze to wrest it into a shackle for the human soul.” 
In the nature of the case an institution thus founded, 
while not tethered to dogma and confined to narrow 
ecclesiasticigm, must have a stormy history, the up- 
heavals, convulsions, and evolutions of confilct of 
opinion, and the revoluticns of thought. Ali of this 
came out In the various addresses. 

Friday was devoted to the Law School Assoclation 
observance. Mr. James C. Caster, of New York, pre- 
sided. About five hundred members were present, 
drawn from all parts of the country. Justice Oliver 
W. Holmes. Jr., was the orator. He pointed out that 
the business of a law school is not merely to teach 
law and make lawyers, but to “teach law in a 
erand manner, and to make great lawyers.” Judge 
Holmes, after alluding to Justice Story and others, 
and the books written by them, sald ‘‘ there are plenty 
of men nowadavs, of not a hundredth part of Story’s 
power, who could write as good statements of the law 
as his, or better,” yet, considering the state of legal 
literature when he began to write, ‘‘he has done 
more than any other English-speaking man in this 
century to make the law lum{nous and easy to be un- 
derstood.” Claiming for the law the sclence of legal 
history, he opened this outlook : 

‘The law has got to be stated over again, and I venture 
to say that in fifty years we shall have it in a form of which 
no man could have dreamed fifty years ago, And nowl! 
venture to add my hope and my belief that when the day 
comes which I predict, the professors of the Harvard Law 
School will be found to have had a hand in the change, not 
less important than that which Story has had in determin- 
ing the form of the text-books of the last half-century.” 

After-dinner speeches were made by the President, 
Professor Langdell, the Hon. Samuel E Sewell. Judge 
Cooley, of Michigan, President Ellot, George O. Shat- 
tuck, the Hon. A. R Lawton, of Georgla, Mr. Frank W. 
Hackett, of the Washington bar, Professor J. E. Gray, 
and the Hon E. R Hoar. Mr. Hoar sald he had person- 
ally known every instructor in the Law School from the 
beginning, and wittily remarked that, as he had been 
asked to close the exercises, instead of the ordinary pLrase 
of the crier, he would use a benediction which had often 
been brought to mind in his experience as a lawyer: 
‘* Blessed are the peacemakers.” 

Saturday was ‘‘ Undergraduates’ Diy,” a heavy rain 
causing the postponement of the evening torchlight 
procession. Large numbers gathered in Saunders’s 
Theater to sing odes and listen to two orations by mem- 
bers of the class of ‘87 Mr. F. E Hamilton, of Somer- 
ville, spoke high praises of the Puritans for ‘‘falth 
in God, faith in men, and faith in works,” discriminating 
between the transfent and the permanent {n their lives 
and work. Mr E. J Rich, of Fall River, pictured the 
evolution of the Harvard student, first according to the 
old ideas of depravity, always furnishing the proof that 
he was “ totally depraved,” and the quaint methods of 
pusishment that were contrived to make him conscious 
of his depravity, and then drawing the picture of “a 
purer and nobler religious life than there was in the col- 
lege two hundred years ago, when religion was second- 
ary to theology.” The picture was overdrawn, yet true 
in its general tone. 

Sunday was the great religious day of the occaston. 
Morning and evening Appleton Chapel was filled with 
two as remarkable congregations for intelligence, plety, 
and position as could be drawn in the country, men 
eminent in various stations in life. In the morning 
Professor F G Peahody preached, takiog his text from 
Job xxxvi., 16: ‘‘ Even so would he have removed thee 
out of the stra{t into a broad place.” The thought sng- 
gested by the text was the channel in which the dis- 
course ran from beginning toend. The college, which 
was dedicated to learning, morality, godliness. and 
truth, began fn the strait way, but has grown into the 
broader way. While the Unatversity has changed her 
methods, her principles remain unchanged. To day, 
as {n the hour of its inception, the princtpal thing of 
value in the University is {ts relation to the moral and 
religious life. Its great work {s till for the church fn 
the highest sense. The Puritan both signally fafled 
and grandly triumphed. Hs meant to found acom- 
monwealth after the Old Testament type and make it a 
theocracy. In this he fatled, bat he gave us something 
better—a Republic of freedom. He meant to perpetuate 
church suffrage ; he secured for us a free ballot. The 
preacber showed that the narrower and rigid methods 
in the beginning were essentlal to the rugged work of 
the day, but of necessity must give way in the light of 
advancirg truth. The first duty of a university is loy- 
alty tothe trutb. In the student life of to-day there is 
no more depressing report of want of spirituality than 
there was at first. He quoted sayings of the Mathers 
and others as to the bad religious state of the students 
in their time, The golden age {s not in the past. There 
is a marked contrast in the conceptions of life then and 
now; then the ground idea was obligation ; now it is 
opportunity. Tbe Puritan would bulld a strat and 
narrow road for the student to walk in; we lift up the 
mountaln-tops of truth, show bim his opportunity, and 
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let him make his way thither through the tangle-wood. 
This distinction between obligatfon and opportunity 
runs through student life. The Puritans bad a hard 
church. but it was {pfinitely better than the soft church 
of the tim:—the church of refined selfishness and ego- 
tistical pessimism. What is now needed to make the 
University powerful 1s the virtue of the Puritan, the 
sterner faith, pervasive in the broad opportunity and 
changed methods of the day. President Dwight, of 
Yale, took part in the introductory service. 

In the evening Phillips Brooks preached, every space 
of standing room being taken. President McCosh read 
the Scriptures and c ffered prayer from the text ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ. the same yesterday and forever.” Dr. Brooks 
poured forth a torrent of thought and feeling, picturing 
the life of the University as it was begun under a clear- 
cut and definite creed, outgrowing its narrowness 
according to the universal law of life that the partfal 
shall be awallowed up in the larger whole, the temporal 
in the eternal. The University has passed through four 
great changes ; one of polity, one of religious experience, 
one of dogma, one of life. The great whole toward 
which its life bas tended is the life of humanity as it is 
embotied in Christ. He is the meeting point of the 
divine and the human. In him all fullness dwells. The 
future of the University, if it shall fulfill its mission, 
must be in bim, fulfilling hfs righteousness and rounding 
out a complete life by merging the parti#l in the great 
totality of life and falth in him. A more inspiring 
audience no one could desire, and no audience could 
seem better pleased with the preacher. 

The singing was by a large chorus of graduates drawn 
from the various college glee clubs. The power and 
grandeur of the male voices as they swelled and rolled 
along in rendering the ‘‘ Gloria,” Sanctus,” and other 
pleces was grand and majestic. 

Memorable in the annals of Harvard University will 
be Monday’s celebration of its founders. Nearly twenty- 
five bundred had registered their names as visitors. 
President Cleveland and Secretarles Bayard, Lamar, 
Whitney, and Endicott were escorted by Governor 
Robisson and staff, the military doing duty, and pealing 
cannon announcing their departure from Boston and 
arrival at Cambridge. The city was thronged. Saun- 
ders’s Theater was literally packed with a rare audience. 
The platform was filled with distinguished men from 
England, Scotland, and al) parts of cur country, includ- 
ing representatives of colleges and honorable guests 
Orator could not desire a more intelligent and sympa- 
thetic audience than greeted James Russel! Lowell. He 
spoke an hour and twenty minutes, not only holding the 
close attention, but generating an electric throb of senst- 
tiveness. No other American could give such an ora- 
tlon—poetically philosophic, radical yet conservative, 
spatk}iog with thought, and comprehensive fn its grasp. 
If the preachers of Sunday were one-sided in some of 
their estimates of the Puritans, Mr. Lowell held the 
scales in just polse. The Puritan clergy sat for this 
picture : 

*« There can be little question that the action of the Gen- 
eral Court received its impulre and direction from the 
clergy, men of eminent qualities and of well-deserved 
authority. Among the Magsachusetts Bay colonists the 
proportion of ministers trained at Oxford and Cambridge 
was surprisingly larg; and, if we may trust the evidence 
of contemporary secular literature, such men as Higginson, 
Cotton, Wilson, Norton, Shephard, Bulkley, Day-nport, to 
mention no more, were, in learning, intelligence, and general 
accomplishment, far above the aversg> parson of the coun- 
try and the church from which their consciences had driven 
them out. If they were narrow, it was as the sword of 
righteousness is narrow. If they hai but one idea, it was 
as the leader of a forlorn hope had but one, and can have 
no othr r—namely, to do the duty that is laid on him, and 
ask no questions. Our Puritan ancestors have been 
misrepresented and maligned by persons without imagina 
tion enough to make themselves contemporary with, and 
theretore able to understand, the men whose memories they 
would atrive to blacken. That happy breed of men who, 
both in Church and State, led our firat emigration, were 
children of the most splendid intellectual epoch that Eug- 
land bas ever known. They were the coevals of a generation 
which passed on, in scarcely a diminished radiance, the 
torch of life kindled in great Eliza's golden days.” 


Sturdily demanding the study of the classics, he drew 
this ideal of education : 
. “In the college proper, I repeat—for it is the birthday of 
the college that we are celebrating, it is the college that we 
love and of which we are proud—let it continue togive such 
a training as will fit the rich to be trusted with riches, and 
the poor to withstand the temptations of poverty. Give to 
history, give to political economy, the ample verge the times 
demand, but with no detriment to those liberal arts which 
have formed open-minded men and good citizens in the 
past, nor bave lost the skill toformthem. Let it be our 
hope to make a gentleman of every youth who is put under 
our charge—not a conventional gentleman, but a man of 
culture, a man of intellectual resource, a man of public 
spirit, a man of refinement, with that good taste which is 
the conscience of the mind and that conscience which is the 
good taste of the soul.” 

The orator's allusions to President Cleveland, who 


would not consent to receive the honorary WL. D. which 





the University desired to bestow, woke in these closing 
sentences echoes which were slow to die away : 

‘* His presence is a signal honor to us all, and to us all, I 
may fay, a personal gratification. We have no politics 
here, but the sons of Harvard all belong to the party which 
admires courage, strength of purpose, and fidelity to duty, 
and which respects, wherever he may be found, the 

Justum et tenacem propositi virum, 
who knows how to withstand the 
Civium ardor prava jubentium. 
He has left the helm of state to be with us here, and so 
long as it is intrusted to his hands we are sure that, should 
the storm come, he will say, with Seneca’s pilot, ‘Oh, Nep- 
tune, you may save me if you will; you may sink me if you 
will; but, whatever happen, I shall keep my rudder true.’ ” 

It was a rare felicity that the poet of a similar occa. 
sion fifty yeara sgo should be the poet of the day. 
Oifver Wendell Holmes read a poem of some forty min- 
utes, charged with his wonted fire and pathos. It would 
be impossible for him to let Andover off without light 
ing to a flame with his poetic fire the ‘‘ dry stakes” 
of her creed, 

The after dinner speeches, which ran on for hours, 
were of great variety and richness, of which there is 
not space in this letter to write. President Cleveland’s 
was among the best, and received with an enthusiasm 
which of itself was a grand ovation. 

Honorary degrees fe)l in a shower, more than thirty of 
them being LL D.’s: one to Charles Taylor, Cambridge, 
Eogland; one to Wendell Creighton, Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, England ; one toSir Lyon Playfair, Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh ; in this country the honored names 
were Governor Robinson, Secretary Lamar, Senator 
Hoar, President Dwight, of Yale, President Mark 
Hopkins, Dr. R. D. Hitchcock, and Dr. E. A. Park. 
Among those receiving the honorary DD. were 
Professor E C Smyth, Professor G. P. Fisher, and 
Professor A. G Allen. 

‘he trend of thought and feeling in all the exercises 
has been grandly realistic. Whether in the realm of 
literature or religion, the utterances have rug out nobly 
for spirit and life. There has not been a peg for a 
recluse to hang his ¢ap on. The reality of life, the 
opportunities of life, the inspirations of life, and the 
equipment for life’s work, the doing and the being 
which unfold into the Divine ideal, the humanity which 
is one with God in service and love—this has been the 
lofty strain, the quickening impulse, of the occasion. 
There has been little, if any, fulsome praise of the 
fathers ; little, if any, undervaluing of their worth and 
work, It has not been merely a Harvard festival ; it has 
been the association of American colleger, the fellow- 
ship of learning in this country, the mother and her 
daughters uniting {n thanksgiving and kindly greeting 

Boston took occasion to welcome President Cieveland, 
using every minute of time he could spare to give him 
receptions at Faneuil Hall and Hotel Vend6ne. 

OBSERVER, 


INAUGURATION OF THE NEW PRESI- 
DENT OF BELOIT COLLEGE. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, | 


HURSDAY, November 4, marked an epoch In the 

history of Beloft College, for it was the occasion 
of the inauguration of the Rev. Edward D Eaton of 
the class of 1872 as President of his Alma Mater. The 
exercises were held in the evening, at the First Con- 
gregational Church, which was crowded with a most 
attentive audience, representing the friends and gradu- 
ates of the college in Wisconsin, I!l!nofs, and Iowa 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. J Collle, D.D, of 
D lavan, the first graduate of the College. After the 
singing of the Te Deum, President Aaron S. Chapin, 
whose name has been {identified with Beloit College 
wherever that institution has been known, delivered a 
touching address, formally inducting into his « fice him 
whom he called ‘‘son,” in the confidence that the past 
will be a guaranty of a noble future. Dr. Chapin gave 
some account of the genesis of the college, which was 
at first simply a thought struck out ip a meeting of seven 
gentiemen on a steamer in Lake Erte, in the year 1844, 
and which became a prophecy a few yiavs ‘ater, when 
the corner stone of a building was Ja'd, in prayer and 
hope, aud the first cass ¥a3 committed to the faculty of 
one! Two Ya'egiadiua'es, Messrs. Bushnell and Emer- 
son, Came west at this time and identified themselves 
with the young enterprise. When a Yale professor was 
asked what kal become of the promising tutors, he re 
plied that they Fad gone west to find a college in the 
prattfe grass of Wisconsin. They found it by helping 
to create it. In 1850 Dr. Chapin wa; ca'led from a 
Milv aukee 7 astorate to be President, « position which he 
tas filled with conspicuous ability for a longer time, 
nerl aps, than any other college president in the United 
S'a'es. President Chapin’s aidress was followed by a 
payer from the vene:able Dr. Jerem'2h Porter, who 
organized the first church in Chica zo, 1nd one of the first 
in Wisconsin, and who, after varfed and multiplied 
services for his country in peace aad in war, is still, at 











the close of his elghty-third year, at young a% ever, 
President Ea‘on’s frangural was a strong and sarnest 
statement of the Ira ting principles which have ma te the 
college what ith as become—a recognition of the need of 
breath and of thoroughness, as oppored to a’l short cuts 
in educa fon, of a prera‘ation for practica! work fn all 
walks of life, and of the building of cha acter, as an 
essentfal part of a liberal Christlan educa fon. These 
ideals are those which are to be domiraat in the future, 
ag they bave been in the past. 

Addreeses of welcome were made on behalf of the 
Trustees by Dr. G. 8. F. Savage, of Chicago, whose 
term of office has been synchronous with the long prest- 
dency of Dr, Chapin ; by Professor Joseph Emerson, 
D D., on behalf of the Faculty, who paid tender tributes 
to the memory of the dead whose lives were given to 
make the college what it has become, and whose own 
life of unbroken service to this Christian institution was 
more eloquent than his most elequent words; by Mr. 
P. F Pettibone, of the class of 1862, on behalf of the 
alumni, in which he only voiced the respect, admira- 
tion, and confidence of that whole body in the one of 
their number set apart by them and for them to this 
high work ; and by Mr. F. F Norcross, of the Senior 
class, who expressed the warm loyalty of the under- 
graduates to the new President, asto the old. President 
J. 8. Pickard, of the Iowa State Untversity, a personal 
friend of President Eston’s from boyhood, welcomed 
him on behalf of sister institutions of learning; the 
Rev. C. H Richards, D D., of Madison, on behalf of 
the churches and people of Wisconsin, who, as he for- 
cibly declared, need Belott C: llege as much as ever, and 
more also, a8 is shown in the selection of a graduate of 
Belolt for the next President of the Wisconsin State 
University. Professor F W. Fisk spoke for Chicago 
Theological Seminary, which has been more closely 
connected with this college that with any other, declar- 
ing that Beloit graduates have been second to no others 
as theological students, and that all the cost of the col- 
lege is more than repaid by the contributions which it 
has made tothe foreign missiorary force. Dr. F. A. 
Noble, DD, of the Unton Park Church, Chicago 
(recently chosen a Trustee), spoke on behalf of the 
churches and people of Illinois, who, he said, appre- 
clate the coliege, and are ready to stand by it. He 
remarked that he used to be overrun with letters of in- 
quiry about Mr. Eaton, when the latter was pastor at 
Oak Park, with reference to pastorates, secretaryships, 
and the like, to which he latterly had become accustomed 
to reply that, if he knew anything of Divine Providence, 
Mr. Eaton was forcordained to be President of Beloit 
College, and proposals in other lines would be useless ! 
Several of the speakers called attention to the crisis in 
the sff.irs of the colleze, induced by the shrinkage in 
income on investments, and referred to the vigorous 
effort now making to ralse $50,000 urgently needed for 
immediate use. 

Beloit College, though comparatively young, has had 
an important history as a Cortstian institution of the 
first class, and by the leading colleges of the Est has 
been recogniz:d as such. She now shows that confi- 
dence in berself which inspires confidence in others. 
The friends of the college will rejoice to know that the 
distinctive character and traditions of the institution are 
to be maintained. The wise counsels of the past, fruit- 
ful in six and thirty years of harmonioug and successful 
administration, are to be the counsels of the future, in 
the hope and prayer and faith that the friends of Chris- 
tlan education will see to it that a college with such a 
history and with such principles is Hberally equipped 
fora growing work of world wide influence. 

A. H. 8. 


PHILLIPS BROOK»>’S ANNIVERSARY 
SERMON. 


N Sunday, writes a Boston correspondent, Trinity 
was packed as it seldom is save at Christmas and 
Easter, the large crowd partly attracted, we suppose, by 
the fact that Mrs. President Cleveland, with Secretary 
and Mrs. Endicott, occupled seats in the Brimmers’ pew. 
Pleasing in appearance, devotional in manner, she 
seemed unconscious of the many eyes fixed upon her. 
Dr. Brooks’s discourse was of ‘the wedding garment.” 
A few sentences only will we attempt to give. To 
possess the wedding garment wus to have a personal fit- 
ness, an inward character, that would fit one to receive 
the best gifts of education, of the country, and, above 
sill, the religion of Christ, the gifts of the church. There 
must be not only the gifts to be bestowed, but there 
must be @ character that would appropriate, a nature 
that would appreciate, the gifts offered. 

With a glowing tribute to Harvard, in whose anniver 
sary 80 many are interested, he asked that the prayer for 
her future might be that ‘she should educate charac- 
ter.” 

“It {s possible to be in contact with a rich charac 
ter and have nothing that can touch t.em ” 

‘It is possible to come to the riches of the church 
and yet go out poorer,” 
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“Look to your lives; it is not what you are doing, 
but how ; the greatness lies not in conditions, but in the 
soul,” 

It was the seventeenth anniversary of Mr. Brooks's tak- 
ing charge of Trinity Church, and he closed the service 
with a tender, loving allusion to the past, and earnest 
entreaty for the future to those who were of his own 
people. 


FRENCH AND RUSSIAN TEMPERANCE 
NOVELS. 


By CLEMENS PETERSEN. 
N 1877 Bmile Zola published his novel ‘‘ L’Assom- 
moir,”'! Twohundred and fifty thousand coples were 
sold in the first month, and it has been translated, perhaps, 
into every language boasting a printing-press In 1883 
it was brought on the estage. It ran for several hundred 
nights in Paris, commanding deep attention, and by the 
scenic representation its ideas became accessible to a 
multitude of people whose reading power does not go 
beyond the daily paper. 

Whether recognized or not—and there were good 
reasons for wariness—EK mile Zola was the first great and 
powerful ally the temperance agitation found among 
writers of fiction, and close observers of life in Paris 
declare unanimously and unhesttatirgly that, though 
not demonstrable by figures, the influence of ‘‘ L’Assom- 
moir” is au unmistakable, a palpable, fact. Probably 
the story has not rescued one single confirmed drunkard, 
but it is believed that it has checked many people in 
their downward career, and prevented many more from 
taking the first step. During the last five years the 
number of dens in which the assommoir parades as 8 
sign has considerably decreased. 

: The closing chapters, though so much admired by 
all readers, are nevertheless a little too long. Human 
imagination can receive only a certain measure. The 
description of the catastrophe, the delirium tremens end- 
ing with death, is so minute and so complete in its 
details that it reads like the professional report of a 
clever physician. The interest is not slackened, but the 
impression becomes mixed and disturbed. The real 
strength of the work is not there ; it lies in the beginning 
of the book where the question is introduced, and in 
the beginning where the argument is clinched. 

With unfaltering logic and, as one might think, with 
irresistible impressiveness, the story shows that the 
horrors of its closing chapters are the inevitable goal of 
the vice described. ‘‘ L’'Assommoir” contradicts the 
popular illusion that intoxication {s something which 
can be s'ept off. Phough the drinker does not realize it, 
in spite of a ‘‘ good round of sleep and twenty-five cents’ 
worth of clams,” ? the intoxication still remains in him ; 
the first year a day, the second a week, the thirds 
month, and fivally forever. ‘I don’t feel particularly 
smart,” he says the first year; ‘‘I am indisposed,” the 
second ; ‘‘I am ill,” the third; until he finally breaks 
down, not knowing what is the matter. The physician 
hes tried in vain to explain the affair to him, for the 
physician cannot afford to be rough, or even uppleassnt, 
and the roundabout explanation escapes comprehension. 
But the writer of fiction, who speaks to the public and 
has no individual to face, can go to the utmost point of 
his power ; and, with a sincerity which is almost brutal, 
though it is not without pity, and, at all events, is sure 
to burst the illusion, Z +1a tells his man, ‘‘ You are drunk, 
my dear sir, and this is the course of your malady.” 

8 ill more admirable is the exquisite description of the 
origin of the vice, and of the vague, uomistakabie feel- 
ing that oppresses the hero as he visits for the first time 
a brandy den. Asa work of art *‘ L'Assommoir” will 
live for mavy generations, and the work of temperance 
agitation which Zila has begun will be taken up and 
carried on by other writers. Already this has been 
done. The temperance movement has found another 
ally in Mterature in the great Russian novelist, Leo 
Tolstol, whose ‘‘The Invention of Whisky” may doa 
yet greater work than ‘‘ L’'Assommoir.” 

Tbe two books are extremely different; so are the 
audiences for which they were written, and the authors 
who wrote them. But they pursue the same purpose, 
and will probably have the same <ffect. France does 
not drink; it is oply Paris that gets drunk. The 
French peasants, ofien making the principal meal of the 
day from s plece of bread, an spricot, and « cup of 
cider, or wine-and-water, are sober, temperate, hard- 
working, prudent people. Drunkenness is unknown 
among them, tutoxication rare When at a festive occa- 
sion some one gets tipsy, he immediately becomes the 
fool of the whole company, to his own ipfiaite moriif- 

ation. The French peasant who goes to Paris to work 
und beccmes e drunkard is actualiy seduced. But he 


1 Agsommoir is the technical name of the finishing cham- 
her of a distilling apparatus. An artistic representation of it is 
ised as an ornament on the bars of French saloons of a certain 
description, signifying that “‘ brandy” is the “ speciality ” of the 
piace 

2 This recipe James Fitch left to mankind in a letter to a 
lady pebitshed ehertiy after hic death Tt fz monumental 











can ati] be reasoned with ; he can be made an example 
of ; if lost, his fate can save others. But Russia drinks ; 
more especially the Russian peasant, that poor, gulleless, 
soft hearted wretch, the easy prey of fanaticism and 
other phantasms. As if driven by a demon, he walks 
from his home to the taverao with the set purpose of get- 
ting drunk. Without any hilarity or excitement of any 
kind, he fills himself with whisky till he lies senseless 
on his back in the mud. No fool he! No mortification 
tohim! He is actually bewildered and there needs a 
magician’s wand to rescue him. Eatle Z la was emt 
nent)y well fitted for the task before him. This short, 
thick-set man, with the ruddy face of the bulldog type, 
so exceedingly winning when his sympathy {s aroused 
and so exceedingly snappish when his independence {fs 
touched, has fought his way to great success through 
great hardships, and his career has made him thoroughly 
conversant with life such as it is near the pavement. To 
him everything—not only beauty, but even modesty— 
is subordinate to the one all-engrossing question, What 
is the fact ? There is more of Iife’s reality in his booxs 
of fiction than in many a teble of statistics; and his 
violent uncovering of facts in “‘ L'Assommotr,” painful to 
the present generation, has done something for French 
morals which wil] be harvested with thanks by the next. 
Leo Tolstoi is probably as completely in correspondence 
with bis environment. Born ofa princely family, and 
with a princely fortune, he was educated first as a Jaw- 
yer, afterward as a soldier ; and very early ne conquered 
one of the foremost places in Russian literature by his 
sketches and novels. They were marked with a pecul-. 
farly sharp, often glaring, realism, on a ground of 
somber and somewhat vague, but quivering, sensibility. 
Since 1878 he has gone through a difficult paroxysm of 
religious upheaval, sometimes verging upon insanity. 
He claimed, pct only to have found a fact, but to have 
grasped the truth; and perhaps he has—for his own 
person, which always means a good deal to other per- 
sons too. In 1880 he published the tale, ‘‘ What Makes 
a Man Living ?” It is very simple and very wild, utterly 
fantastic and supremely impressive. Not the coolest 
consciousness, steeped to its very core in mere matter-of- 
fact affairs, could escape its point when thrown into 
contact with it. And what then must be his power over 
a surging sea of the softest waters? Thus he now 
stands, the lank, lean man, with the huge boots and the 
jacket of undressed lamb-skin, with the burning eyes in 
the emaciated face, not unlike Holman Hunt’s picture, 
but swinging a magician’s wand with weird gesticula- 
tions over the heads of a confused swarm, instead of 
calmly knocktog at the door in the depth of the night 
with the lit lantern in bis hand. 

‘** The Invention of Whisky ” is fantastic enough. It 
isa farce in six acts. Farces with a serious, even a 
grave, purpose have been written before, but it is a long 
time ago. The ‘ moralities” and ‘‘ miracle plays” of 
the Middle Ages are known now only to scholars. To 
the gencral reader the phrase “A Religious Farce,’ 
which would be the proper title of the work, would 
suggest ideas very different from those which it was 
meant toconvey. The artistic form is a surprise, at the 
beginning not exactly agreeable, though long before the 
end justifying itself ina magnificent manner. The pict 
of the play is this: Satan hires himself out asa farm- 
hand to a Russian peasant, or rather to a Russian village, 
as in Russia the lands of the mér are still, to some extent, 
cultivated by all its members in common. Now, 
success is Satan’s great specialty, and consequently the 
farmivg of the village succeeds immensely. The first 
year more is harvested than can be eaten up, though the 
whole village is feasting every day all the winter through 
Next year the harvest ie doubled, anj it proves difficult to 
getrid of the surplus even by giving itaway. At last the 
peasants stand bewildered and almost dismayed before 
the huge heaps of grain which accumulate. What is to 
be ccne with all this? they complain. ‘‘ Let us make 
whisky,” Satan whispers. Nobody knows what whisky 
may be. But perhaps it is something good. Why 
not? At all events, trying can do noharm, Accord- 
ingly, Satan makes whisky, and when the brew is done 
the whole village congregates to try the new beverage. 
Everybody is disappointed and makes a wry face when 
first tasting It. Nevertheless, before the cup has passed 
the whole circle round, he who drank the first begins to 
feel funny—as if he had swallowed astar. What might 
not the effect be if he ate the whole sun? When the 
cup reaches him the second time, he takes a long 
draught, not without the feeling of a certain physical 
qualm, but also with the expectation of experiencing 
something extraordinary—which expectation is not dis- 
appointed. The result of the trial fs that every peasant 
learns how to make whisky, that whieky ls made in 
every hourehold slong with the bread and the broth, 
that every living soul in the village is drunk from morn- 
ing to evening. Audthen? Well, bere comes in the 
truly satanic trick which prevents the whisky-drinker 
from seelog how dearly he pays for his draughts. Firat 
vanishes all that which makes up ihe hsppinees of every 
man’s dally life: the freshness of the morning, with its 
ewell of aspirations, and the stillness of the evening, with 
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its gathering content, the honor of all work and the 
sweetness of the rest. Then break down those holy 
commands which, generation after generation, every 
father has trained his son to fulfill, because the progress 
of mankind depends upon them : perfect submission to 
duty, absolute respect for other people’s rights, the 
sacredness of the given word, a swift hand to him who 
stumbles, pity for him who falls, mercy, forelveness, 
Finally fade away the very instincts which hold the 
world together and are the fruit of an evolution thr ugh 
thousands of years. Whatis my wife but a summer 
that has gone? What are my children but a burden on 
my back? Nay... who {fs the devil and where fs 
God? At this point nothing more is left. The race, 
hurled back into its savage beginnings, {is tearing itself 
asunder, and the only moments of peace still occurring 
are those houra of senseless stupor which hold in chains 
the sodden victime—Satan filiing the vacancy with his 
yells of trlumph. The farce here becomes appalling, 
ghastiy beyond description ; and if the Russtan stuJents 
go out to the fairs, as they are sald to intend, and act 
this farce in the market-places before the assembled 
peasants, the influence iil be powerful and luatiag. 


REMINISCENCES OF PaUL HAMILTON 
HAYNE. 


By JoserH A. Hii, 

N 1867 failing health compelled me to move from 
Savannah {n search of a more bracing climate. 
The tablelands in the pine forests on the Georgia 
Riilroad, sixteen miles above Augus!a, long noted 
for remarkable healthfulness, pure water, and access- 
ibility, induced me to purchase here At that time 
this section was wild and thinly settled, a few plaln 
families living two or three miles apart in the pine 
forest. Our supplies and mafl were brought to us 
by an accommodation train that stopped morning and 

evening at a flag station near the foot of the hill. 

Awaiting the arrival of the train one afternoon, my 
attention was attracted to a gentleman at a short dis- 
tance, walking back and forth under the trees, reading 
a book. I asked a track-hand standing near, ‘‘ Who Is 
that gentlemen?” Hs replied, “ Culonel Hayne.” 
“‘ What Colonel Hayne?” said [. ‘‘I don’t know, but 
folks say he writes books.” ‘Jt must be Paul Hayne, 
the poet.” ‘‘That’s him! He writes right slick along ; 
he don’t do anything but read and write; he ain’t got no 
farm, and lives in a little house up the road apiece. He 
is mighty friendly, and ain’t a bit stuck up. He can 
pop over three out’cn three partridges that flush up, and 
he can put a pistol ball in the bull’s eye at twenty paces, 
a’most.” The train approaching, the walking reader 
closed his book, came to the station, and was intro 
duced. We had a plea:ant conversation ; he promised 
to call, and asked me to visit him. A short time after 
ward my wife and I met him by appointment at the 
station, and under his pilotage were conducted to his 
home ; he entertained us during the half-mile wa'k up 
the railroad track with his bright and sparkling conver- 
sation. 

Arriving at the cottage, he remarked, with a smile. 
“This is not a princely mansion.” It wasa small house, 
badly butlt of undre sed boards, placed up and down, 
the cracks stopped by battons ; it was unwhitewashed. 
standing alone, no outhouses, no inclosure around It, 
not a shade tree nor flower; the knoll upon which it 
stood sloping from the house on all afdes., 

On entering, I saw sitting in a rocking-chatr near the 
door a wee little lady, with a strong face, lit by a 
pair of bright black eyes ; an {nteresting face, indicating 
{otellect, ruled by a pure soul. With a graceful gesture 
the poet introduced ber as ‘‘ My wife,” the tone convey- 
ing love and pride. On the otherside of the room, near 
a window, sat an elderly lady ia spotless white—gown, 
apron, and cap—with a face one could not pass without 
looking back upon: a sweet, pure face, a long oval ; dark 
eyes, loving and bright ; sweet, gentle manners. She was 
a dear old lady, greatly beloved by children, for whom 
she always had a bright smile, a quatnt story to tell, and 
Enickknacks. She remioded me of a rare old piece of 
Sévres china, t0 delicate, fragile, and retined-looking 
was she. She died December 19, 1879 

Sitting at the feet of this lady was a frail little boy, 
with a dark, sad face and great black ¢ye:—a mingled 
likeness of mother and grandmorber. Upon his Jap he 
held a picture book which she had been showing him. 
These were the mother and only child of the poet. 

Hayne, at this time, was about thirty-six years of age. 
five feet seven inches high, weighing 120 pounds. 
slender, erect, with shoulders carried we)] back. His 
face was an attractive one, with the palencsa of the ett 
dent, and that indescribable something characteristic of 
all who, having brains, use them—al! thinkers, al) leaders 
of men. Hs thin black hair was worn rather long, and 
brushed from the high, full forehead; his eyes were s 
very dark hazel, bright and kindly, a something about 
the corners indicative of humor ; his nose clear cut and 
shapely ; a well-formed mouth, with lips rather full ; a 
strong chin ; his hands were thin, the flagers ta pering 
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This, then, was ‘* Hayne’s Roost” and its inhabitants, 
as the rollisz years have passed on metamorphosed {nt 
** Copse Hill "—the quatntest, c zest. sweetest home eve) 
m:de famous by genius and ruled by love. 

I re, for twenty years, through poverty and struggle 
f}] health and unrecognition, dwelt this trio, alike in 
taste, temperament, pursuits, and habits of mind—alik: 
even in the frality of thelr bodfes—cheering, consoling, 
and sustafoing each other. The poet, true to his art 
never deserted her, but wroteon. ‘‘If my work mee 
with pecuniary reward, well; if it benefit humanity 
better; if unsuccessful, yet I must wiite; at least | 
have the satisfaction of duty performed.” 

The brave, pailent wife never lost faith fo her hus 
band’s powers—1in his fioal success and recognition. Sa 
kept from him as much as possible the rough side o: 
life. This great heart, this pure soul, this poet-msker 
never faltered, but lived on guiding. staying, comfor: 
iog bim. ‘‘ He has genius, this frail, loyal, Joving bus. 
band of mine; duty to him, duty to Ifterature, duty u 
God, demands that I never falter {n the trust God has 
delegated to me, and, please God, I never shall.” And, 
thang God, she never did; and she has had her reware 
—such a reward as comes to few in this world of haro 
toll, self-denfal, and weary waiting: first, the over 
mastering, boundless love of her husband, his high 
esteem, his ready and grateful acknowledgment at a), 
times of her great ald; and, next, the unstloted prais 
of that husband, and the full recoguitfion of his genius, 
by the world. 

Political affairs gradually settled down, business re- 
vived over the country, Northern perfodicals began to 
receive contributions from the Scuth; the name Pau 
H. Hayne was often seen, and grew gradually but surel) 
{oto favor, so that for some years he had set his own 
price upon his work; and they lived fa comparative 
comfort, though very platoly. 

Hayne was in many respects anexceptional man. Sel 
dom has one 80 gifted combiaed so many lovable traits ; 
his magnetism not only attractiog those who knew hia 
in person, but extend!ng beyond and embracing all wh 
knew him by oorrespondence; even reaching beyono 
these, and drawing in all who knew him through bi: 
works only. His handsome, bright face, winning 
smilie, sweet, guotle msoners; his sympathetic heart, 
throbbing in unison with all who suffered, made him 
tender, ue, self-denylog, and lified him above envy, 
joaluusy, and petty mcaaness, Ever self-depreciative 
aod m. dest to & fault—if that rare viriue can ever be 
fault—be never thought highly of his own work, thougi. 
prompt to render praise or credit to another ; honorable 
himeclf, he was unsuspicious and slow to belleve evil v1 
any; though gentile to the weak or sorrowibg, he wa 
prompt to reclst aggressive arrogance, and where he 
thuught denunciation deserved, he was fearless and un 
sparing ; for sneaking hypocrisy or narrow-mindeu 
peuuriousness he had @ thorough contempt. He reac 
bdeauittul p; it was charming to hear him read one o} 
his own puoms. His conversational powers were great ; 
there was a fascloation about bim when talging upon » 
subject that interested him, his flae face beaming with 
fateLiigenoe, his fine eyes lit by the soul within, bis soft, 
sweet, well modulated volee—the Su vuthero sea coast 
voice—indescribable, but charming, made 4 literary 
feast not soon forgotten, Upon a memorable occasion 
he began cunversiug with a brother poet—a congenial 
spirit—early in the evening, and the flvet-winged hours 
were about usheling the morning when they parted 
Tals fricnd often speaks of this conversation, and the 
lasting iw pression Hayne made upon him. 

I: was a privilege to minister to him during his last 
days, 80 chudlike was his submission tothe Divine will, 
80 godlike bis patience, so firm his trust, so sublime his 
fain ; @ faih fought for during long years against » 
host of doubt and uncertalaty—doubis that would not 
down at bis biduing, uaceitalotics pereistentiy returo 
fog; but at jast, alued by prayer, bis own and those of 
his faithful wile, be was led from the lowlands of doubt, 
and, leaving Whind the fugs of agnosticum, he stoou 
upon tue builop uf faith, banned in ube glories of Gud's 
Suuligut, Then this faith was held firmly egainst ali 
assauiis, abluing with him always, lifitog nim above the 
Cares of llie, consuiing him in sorrow, cheerlog bim in 
sickness, sustaining bim in adversity, Ulumivating for 
him tue dark volivy as he crossed over to rest under the 
ahade of the trees. 

He talked beautifully upon immortality, the reunion 
and recuguition of irlends, of the bDiessedness of being 
always with Loose we love, of the assurance of rewara 
to Luwse who lead pure and true and dutiful lives bere 
—cf the great love and tenderness of Chilet, his won- 
derful sacrifice and condescension, his magnanimity and 
Myslerivus oneness with ihe Father. He sent messages of 
love © many of his (riends distinguished in literature. 
His body rests in vuc beautiful cemetery, im the loving 
Care of the ‘* Hayne Circle,” a liteiary society composeu 
of tne best peuple of this city, His resting-piaee will be 
the resort of all who love purity and truth, and admire 
genius, 

_GRovETOWS, Ga, 





THE PRESS AND CRIME.* 
By Baxstr.ton W. Marre. 


T is significant that the greatest religious teacher 
whom the worl! has kaown never lost sight of those 
passions, tendencies, and disires which are the sources 
of the acta which society has stamped as crimes, It is 
clear that in the thought of this teacher, to whom men 
of all schools concede an uorivaled knowiedge of human 
life, crime is not a sporadic and passing phase of human 
character, but a widespread and contiouous activity. 
Che acts which under modern law are criminal had 
reen committed {n every form which the simpler cond! 
tlons of clvil'zstlon made possible up to his me; they 
were committed under his very eyes in his own time; 
and they are committed today with such added skill 
sad cunniog as the more general use and excelience of 
all kinds of iostrumentalitfes, futellectual as well as 
nechanical, have made possible. Tae criniaoal activi- 
tles of men have always been in operation, snd they 
show to day small siga of abatement. In short, crime 
is here, and it promises to stay. It is always a great 
zain {f mea can be induced to look facts in the face and 
recognize their full proportions and bearings ; it{s a great 
gain, therefore, that society is giving up tts old effort to 
‘gnore crime asa disgusting phase of life and to keep all 
report of itfromthe pure and uprizht, Profitiag by the 
most commanding example, it {s beginning to feel that 
crime is the one thing {t must face with calmest and most 
searching scrutiny, the one thing it must not only not 
«void, but seek, study, andcomprebend. Thereisadivine 
compulsion which lays on the shoulders of the strong the 
burdens of the weak, and on the hearts of the pure the 
miseries and sins of the outcast and criminal. A soolety 
whose divine teacher spoke first of all to those of evil 
‘{fe, and who in the supreme hour of death flung wide 
the gate of Paradise to a repentant thief, cannot gather 
ap ite skirts and pass by on the other side without mak 
tng itself contemptible even in the eyes of those whom 
{ts ignorance temp's {t to deeptee. 

It is safe to say that the general principle that we 
must look crime io the face and learn all we can 
about it is now questioned by few; the bricfest state- 
ment of it commands tnstant assent. But the applica- 
ion of the principle is qilte another matter; some of 
as, Who are ready to admit that the facts ought to be 
kno wn, shrink from seeing them spread out in the news 
papers. So long asthe criminal, with his vile assocla 
fons and repulsive habits, was at a distance, we were 
anxfous to know him, but when he stands fo our 
path we are ready to pass over and take the other 
side of the road. In my judgment, the newspaper 
renders society no greater service than the tracktog 
of orfme to its haunts and the ruthless exposure of 
tts extent, its methois, and its repuistveness. The 
manner in which this pataful service is p:rformed by 
tbe press is often repellent and corruptiag; but the 
service itself is necessary and invaluable. Taere fsa 
siogular confusion in the minds of many people in re 
gard to what constitutes morality and immorality in the 
presentation and portrayal of crime. 8 »me persons 
evidently hold that a book or an article is immoral ff it 
disqusses or portrays an {mmoral character or action. 
Such persons condemn as immoral 4 work like Tulstot's 
‘* Anna Karéaloa,” in which the effects of crime are 
traced with masterly fidelity to life; a work which fs 
profoundly moral because {t binds sin to its puntsh- 
ment with bands of fron. Uslag the word broadly, it fs 
not too much to say thatcrime fills a great place in the 
noblest literature of the world, for the reason that crime 
nas played a leading part and been a chief factor ia the 
world’s history. Every tragedy has its root or its con- 
summation in crime, and the conception of morality 
which would close the newspaper against reports of 
crime would close also the greater part of the Old and 
New Testaments, the noblest Greek plays, and the 
most impressive of Sosakespeare’s dramas ; to say noth- 
ing of * Faust,” of ‘** R mola,” of toe ‘* Scarlet Letter,” 
and of an innumerable company of the greatest works 
of literary art. There is, of oouree, an immoral way of 
portray lug vice; but to portray vice aad to chain {it to 
ius doom is not only mural, but the highest service to 
morality. Virtue never grows out of the soil of igno 
rance ; it is one of the frulis of the tree of kaowledge. 
Innocence is indeed the child of ignorance, but society 
never has been and never ousht to be innocent. Its iife 
depends on knowledge, for knowledge alone can make 
and keep it virtuous. Aad it is this element of knowl- 
edge which the press suppiles. Its eyes are every where, 
and wh Ts its eyes are, there are its pens also. Nuthlog 
escapes lis scrutiny ; and tis service as a collector of this 
kind of information is not the less valuable because the 
motives which impzi the search are not always the 
highest. 

lo the newspapers the under-world, with all its pecul: 
farities of habi', character, meaas of activity, instrumen- 
taliiles of cffcnse and defense, has beea bruught to light, 
and made familiar to the upper world of deceacy and 


} Read at the annual meeting of the National Prison Vongrisi 
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rectitude, It {1s an Iafernoso vast, and of such complex 
aod far-spreading structure, that no single Dinte, how 

ever bold and nobly endowed, could ever h,vesearched it 
and held his reveallny torch over its abysses. I: can be 
lighted only by a multliude of searchers, penetratiog its 
remote recesses and traversing its devious and obscure 
pahs. Tals band of intrepid explorers, note-book In 
hand, fe at the command of the newspapers, and so large 
a place do the results of this subterranean exploration 
fill in the records of each day's doings that a perceptible 
shadow falls from them across the frultful fields of 
the sualighted world of ludustry aid virtue. 

In this search the press has more than once tracked 
law-breakers who had evaded « flictal rearcb, and brought 
them to justice. Ia the very nature of thiogs, detective 
work often comes to {ts haud, and is done with « fliclency 
and dispatch. Its accounts of crime travel with the 
Velocity of lightning, acd often lock the gates of etcape 
against the fugitive before he has begun to dream of 
detection. 

The press hes brought modern soclety to self con- 
sciousness, and has convicted it of sin: ein of omission 
not less than of cowmission ; sin of ignorauce not less 
than of intention. It is though the iastrumentality of 
the newspaper that society gains the power of dealing 
with the dar& problem of crime; reports of specialisis 
could not bring together in a century such an array of 
facia as the newspapers present every year. They ero 
doing the work of specialists in this great ficld, and 
doing it thoroughly, if not wisely. They have made the 
field so wide that they have iransf.rred the problem 
frum the parish to the nathon, frm local auth rites 
and pbilaotiropists to congresses of cfliclals and to 
representative bodies of tralued men, whose range of 
knowledge is great enough to make a comprehensive 
treatment of the whole mattr possible and actual. It 
is not too much to claim fcr the press the distinction 
of having laid the foundations of a rclentific discussion 
and deaifog with«rme. They have opened the eyes of 
society to the fact that local lawlessness is sy mptomatic 
of a generai condition, and they have made it comp: ra- 
lively eary to asccriain the significant facts of that con- 
dition, to clawify and group them, to :rrive at general 
causes, aod to lay down uatver.4! principles ef action 
fo regaritothem. With this larzer and m: re sclentific 
knowledge of the phenomena of crime has come, nut 
only a more futelliyent and scientific attitude towar J it, 
but the beginnings of a new conception of iis sig- 
nificance, aud of the wise and irue method of deallog 
with it, This is not the time to descr be this change of 
conception——a change cer alo to be !rultful of far r. ach- 
ing and ben ficent results; it is enough fur the; r sant 
purpose to suggest the imp: rance of the w rx of the 
prees in cffcectlng a change {rom a superfisial and un- 
uistoric vicw of crime toa vital and bisturical con p 
tion of the whule matter. Such a chavge was, of 
cure, tnevitable ia the general move mont of progress, 
but it nas been greatly accelerated by the co-operation 
of the press, 

Nor must the em{nent usefulness of the newspapers 
in bringing the dest results of special lovestization and 
study to general notice be_overlooked. Svouer or later 
—and, in the competition for fresh iotellizeace and new 
views, generally souner—the press gives its numberiess 
readers the gist of the l.test report of the expert in the 
statistics of crime, the sallent polats of the laws: discus- 
siou of heredity, of tussnliy, of euviroument, of wrong 
methods vf punlsbmsat, 4s they bear on this problem. 
Toe commerce of iaformation and thought which is 
cartied On upuD 80 Vast & 8cals through tue Dewspapers 
brings every Dew commodily to our duuis, aud euables 
each maa to Darler bis Ignorance for anotuer’s knuwl)- 
edge, 

1. follows, as @ matter of course, that the newspaper 
has played » great pari not ouly ia dragging crime vut 
vf Le Didiog piaces wad fastening it ot toe piliury of 
public aitenuva, but tu origina lag aod aecuriug refura.s 
lu the Whole system of dieCipliue and puuisum. Dt wulcd 
suciety Las devised lurits evil dows, = ‘Tusevils uf drulal 
furms Ul puuisbineat, ol Uudealiny and Currupiuag UUs 
lng of couvivis, of eafurced sssuclallua of yuUuug CriM- 
luala Who Dave takeo but a slugls s.ep un the do wuwald 
paid Wilh toose Who have reached the Duitum of toe de- 
clivity, aro nut asOPVious aod Clearly Uleccrued as are 
evlis of Ciass Or race Oppression. ‘They are seen by a 
few, aud of these ubly a minority are moved to acon ; 
the great mass of men are wholly iguvsaat of wll ihat 
gves vo WIiDlu prisoa walls; 50 lar as Wey are Concerned, 
toe moet errible abuses might Decoume CUslomaly and 
latrencaoed by lupg cuntinusauce. Bui that wuicu » lew 
carneat reformers Cuuid never do unaided by sume 
powerful ally tu spreadiog (acts broadvast, ne Dewspa- 
Pors accumMpileD Irom ycar lw pear. Lovey not ouly 
jucK Ube prison dvors oebiod a muititude of criminals, 
Dut Lbey Hiag We same Uours wide upea When vrulauly 
necds w be expused, Tere is no pilsva bu secluded, 80 
Darred and Dulwd, that tae four of Dewspaper repust 
aad criticism is nut felt withia its walls, 

Uatortuastely, this account of services rendered by 
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items on the debit side so numerous and sometimes 89 
large {rn amount as to make society its creditors rather 
than its debiors, 

It is one thing to portraycrime as Dickens did in the 
story of BI! Sykes or as George E'fot did in the story of 
Tito. anc q :{te another thing to portray it accor. ing to 
the datly practice of many newspapers, It is one thing 
to report and describe crime for the purpose of lexitt- 
mate knowledge, and quite another thing to set it out 
with sensstional embellishment for the purpose of gratt- 
fying an ignoble taste for scandal, a morbid love of 
horrors, or a corrupting passion for the detatls of impu- 
rity. The sin of the pressagainst good morals and good 
taste In these matters is great and widespread There 
are many hovorable exceptions; there are journals 
which treat crime as they treat other kinds of news, 
for purposes of information and {ntelligent comment and 
criticism ; but there are also many newspapers {in which 
the most repulstve crimes are spread out with the most 
minute and loathsome details, and when the facts are 
not vile enough invention {s set to work to supply by 
inference the complete corruption of motive which the 
act itself does not clearly reveal. It would be easy, by 
quotation from well-known and influential newspapers, 
to sustain these statements, bat the proofs are too offen- 
Hive to put in evidence; nor fs such demonstration 
necessary ; every reader of newspapers knows how con- 
tinually and to what extent this « ffense 1s committed. 
Everything which a perverted {ogenulty can supply ts 
d ne to make these sensational reports of crime more 
offensive. Head-!ines, in display type of the most von 
spicuous kind, are devised to catch the eye and awaken 
prartent curiosity ; the repulsive story ts told with dra 
mat'c sktil and artlstic fiafsh; the characers are 
sketcned with a bold free hand ; the plot is ¢ffoctively 
unfolded from its evtl {acep ina to its horrible climax ; 
and upon the dénoweme xt are lavished all the resources of 
Teportortal skill. Tne impression left on the mind of the 
reader is rather that of a neatly executed scheme, with a 
dash of heroism and romance in it, than of a shocking 
and repuisive outbreak of the lowest elements of human 
life. 

It is only j istice to these violators of public decency 
in the pres to add to this {ndictment that, in a certain 
sense. the public are access orfes after the fact in this oft 
repeated offense If peeple did not read these loath- 
some accounts the newspapers would not print them 
It is undoubtedly tru: that the great majority of news- 
paper proprietors and editors who are responstble for 
sensational! treatment of crime employ that method, not 
because they like ft, but because they balfeve the public 
likes it For themseives, as a matter of personal taste, 
they would prefer to own and edit newspapers which 
Observed the proprfettes of life. It is only as a matter 
of business that they open their columas to that refuse 
of human life which ought to be carried by invisible 
conduits snd committed to a sea which shall never 
give up tts dead. Nw, this is not a very noble way of 
conductiog one’s business, but it is probably the way fa 
which mst kinis of business are conducted. To 
attract the pudiic and persuide it to purchase {fs the 
com non end of business enterprises ; and the newspaper 
is necessarily, if not always primarily, a business enter- 
prise I: must have sustantial business success as its 
basis, or else tt is simply a propigaadist of some sort, 
supported by charity. The newspapers will be thor- 
oughly clean and wholesome as soon as the men and 
‘women who read them demand cleanliness and decency 
in them. Tne proprietor and etitor of a metropolitan 
journal given over toevery kind of sensationalism, which 
has recently been notably successful, tells hfs friends in 
private that he is making « paper to sel) at present, and 
that later on, when success is assured, he intends to 
make « paper of the best kind. If you want to kill the 
vulgar aod sensational newspap2r, nelther buy nor read 
it. The momeat the demaod for such newspapers 
ceases, the newspapers will cease also. 8» long, how- 
ever, a8 such a demand exists, so long especially as 
sensational newspapers coatinue to be very profitable 
enterprises, the people at large must divide with the 
proprietors and editors of these j »urnals the opprobrium 
and the reapoustoility of thetr offense. 80 long as mul 
titudes of people accept a share in the rewards of these 
crimes agaiost decency, so long will soctety be, in some 
sense, an accessory to the crime itself. 

No treatment of crime by the press is wholesome or 
legitimate which appeals to the baser {fnstincts and 
passions of men, and which, therefore, famtllarizes 
them with its methods and iastrumentalities without ex- 
citing and covficming their natural abhorrence of the 
motivs which ineptre and the actions which embody 
it. The man who secks to know the evil in his own 
nature, or the vice ia soclety, in order to restrain and 
subdue, can gala ovly streng:h aod wisdom fr m his 
endeavor; the man who seeks this Knowledge becau‘e 
it g-atifies some low curfosity inevitably extends and 

deepen the corruption. The press can never ignore 
crime; but the time is coming when ft will deal with 
the sudject, not as furnishing material for the worst 
forms of sensationalism, but as an important phase of 





human nature and human life, to be brought into 
clear light for thorough, intelligent, and right-minded 
scrutiny. It is deplorable that so many newapapers 
follow, instead of leading, public opinion, and so miss 
that leadership which {s the noblest part of j urnalism ; 
but those who hold the newspapers to ideals of 
action to which they do not conform their own 
business enterprises cannot escape their own re- 
sponsibility for this state of thiogs. The news- 
papers which offsnd agatost decency and morality 
deserve the heaviest condemnation of society ; but so 
also do those who buy and read. They are partners in 
guilt and offensiveness. 








THE SQUIRE OF SANDAL-SIDE.’ 
By Mrs Ame ia E. Barr. 
CHAPTER I —SEAT SANDAL. 


‘* This happy breed of men. this little world.” 
* To know 
That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom.”’ 

All that are lovers of virtue . . 

a angling.” 

HERE {sa mountain called Seat Sandal, between 

Dinmatl Raise and Grisedale Pass; and thoe 
who have stood upon its summit know that Grasmere 
vale and lake lie at their feet, and that Windermere, 
Esthwaite, and Coniston, with many arms of the sea, 
and a grand brotherhood of mountains, are all around 
them. There is also an old gray manor-house of the 
same name Itissome miles distant from the foot of 
th, mountain, snugly sheltered {n one of the loveliest val- 
leys between Coniston and Torver. No one knows 
when the first stones of this house were laid. The San- 
dals were in Sandal-Side when the white-handed, waxen 
faced Eiward was building Westminster Abbey, and 
William the Norman was iaying plans for the crown 
ot England. Probably they came with those Norsemen 
who acentury earlier made the Isle of Man their head- 
quarters, and from ft, landing on the opposite coast of 
Cumberland, settled themselves among valleys and lakes 
and mountains of primeval beauty, which must have 
strongly reminded them of their native land. 

For the prevailing names of this district are all of the 
N -rwegian type, especially such abounding suffixes and 
pretixes as seat, from ‘' set,” a dwelling; dale from ‘‘dal,” 
a valley ; fell, from ‘“‘fjeld,” & mountaio; garth from 
“gard,” an inclosure; and thwaite from ‘‘thvelt,” a 
cleariog. It is certain, also, that, in spite of much Anglo- 
Saxon admixture, the salt blood of the roving Viking 
is still in the Cumberland dalesman. Centuries of bu- 
colic isolation have not obliterated it. Every now and 
then the sea calls some farmer or shepherd, and the rest- 
kess drop in his veins gives him no peace till he has 
found his way over the hills and fells tothe port of 
Whitehaven, and gone back to the cradling bosom that 
rocked his ancestors. 

Bat, in the main, this lovely spot was a northern Lotus- 
land to the Viking. The great hills shut him in from 
the sight of the sea, He built himself a ‘‘ seat,” and 
inclosed ‘‘ thwaites” of greater or less extent; and, for- 
getting the world in his green paradise, was for centuries 
almost forgotien by the world. And if long descent and 
an ancient family have any special claim to be held 
honorable, it is among the Cumberland ‘’ statesmen,” or 
freeholders, it must be looked for in Eagland. 

Toe Sandals have been wise and fortupvate owners of 
the acres which Lézherg Sandal cleared for his descend- 
ants. They have a family tradition that he came from 
Iceland in his own galley; and a late generation has 
written out portions of a saga—long orally transmitted — 
which relates the incidents of his voyage. All the San- 
dals believe implicitly in its authenticity ; and, indeed, 
though it is full of fighting, of tne plunder of gold and 
rich raiment, and the carryiog off of fair women, there 
is nothing improbable in its relations, considering the 
pe»ple and the time whose story it professes to tell. 

Doubtless this very Logberg Sandal built the central 
hall of Seat-Sindal. Tnere were giants in those days ; 
and it must have been the hands of giants that piled the 
massive blocks, and eyes accustomed to great expanses 
that measured off the large and lofty space. Smaller 
rooms have been built above it and around it, and every 
generation has added something to its beauty and com- 
fort ; but Lozberg’s great hall, with its enormous fire- 
place, is stiil the heart of the home. 

For nowhere better than among these ‘‘ dalesmen” 
can the Eagiish elemental resistance to fusion be seen. 
Only at the extreme point of necessity have they ex- 
changed ideas with any other section, yet they have left 
their mark all over English history. In Cumberland 
aud Westmoreland the most pathetic romances of the 
Red R ose were enacted. In the strength of these hills 
the very spirit of the Reformation was cradled. From 
among them came the Wyckliffice queen of Henry the 
Eighth, and the noble confessor and apostle, Bernard 
Gipin. No lover of Protestantism can afford to forget 
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the man who refused the bishopric of Carlisle, anda 
provostship at Oxford, that he might traverse the hilis 
and dales, and read to the simple ‘‘ statesmen” and 
shepherds the unknown Gospels in the vernacvlar. 
They gathered round him {nj -yful wonder, and listened 
kneeling to the Scriptures. Only the death of Mary 
prevented his martyrdom ; and to-day his memory Is as 
green as are the ivies and sycamores around his old 
home, 

The Protestant spirit which Gilpin raised among 
these English Northmen was exceptionally intense ; and 
here George Fox found ready the strong mystical ele- 
ment necessary for his doctrines. For these men had 
long worshiped ‘‘in temples not made with hands,” 
In the solemn ‘* high places” they had learned to inter- 
pret the voices of winds and waters; and among the 
stupendous crags, more like clouds at sunset than frag. 
ments of solid land, they had seen snd heard wonderful 
things. All over this country, from K-»ndal to old 
Ulverston, Fox was known and loved; and from 
Svarthmoor Hall, a manor-house not very far from 
Seat Sandal, he took his wife. 

After this the Stuarts came marching through the 
dales ; but the followers of Wyckliffe and Fox had little 
sympathy with the S-uarts. In the rebellfon of 1715 
their own Jord, the Earl of Derwentwater, was beheaded 
for alding the unfortunate family, and the bil's and 
waters around are sad with the memories of his lady’s 
heroic efforts and sufferings. So, when Prince Charles 
came again, in 1745. they were moved nelfther by his 
beauty nor his romantic daring; they would take no 
part at all in his brilliant blunder. 

It was for his stanch loyalty on this occaslon that the 
Caristopher Sandal of that day was put among the men 
whom K'ng George determined to honor. A baronetcy 
was cff-red him, which he declined ; for he had a feel- 
ing that he would deeply « ffend old Li berg Sandal, 
and perhaps all the rest of his ancestral wraiths if he 
merged their anclent name in that of Baron of T orver. 
The sentiment was one the German King of England 
could understand and respect; and Sandal received, in 
place of acostly title, the lucrative office of High Sheriff 
of Cumberland, and a good share besides of the forfelted 
lands of the rebel houses of Huddleston and M'tlom. 

Then he took his place among the great county fam- 
{ites of Eogland. He passed over his own hilis, and 
went up to London, and did homage for the king’s grace 
to him. And that strange journey awakened in the 
mountatn lord some old spirit of adventure and curtosity. 
He came home by the ocean, and perceived that he had 
only half lived before. He sent his sons to Oxford ; he 
made them travel ; he was dellghted when the youngest 
two took to the sea as naturally as the elder-ducks 
fledged in a sea sand nest. 

Good fortune did not spoil the old, cautious family. 
It went “canzily” forward, and knew how “ to take 
occasion by the hand,” and how to choose its friends. 
Toward the close of the elghteenth century an oppor- 
tune loan agafn set the doors of the House of Lords open 
to the Sandals; but the head of the family was even 
lees incllaed to enter it than his grandfather had been. 

‘Nay, then,” was his answer, ‘‘t’ Sandals are too old 
a family to hide thelr heads {a a coronet. Happen, I 
am a bit opinion-tied, but it’s over late to loosen knots 
made centuries ago; and I don’t want to loosen them, 
nefther.” 

So it will be perceived that, though the Sandals 
moved, they moved slowly. A little change went a 
great way with them. The men were all conservative 
in politics, the women Intensely so {n all domestic tradi- 
tons. They made their own sweet waters and unguents 
and pomades, long after the nearest chemist supplied a 
far better and cheaper article. Their sploning-wheels 
hummed by the kitchen fire, and their shuttles glided 
deftly in the weaving-room, many a year after Man- 
chester cottons were cheap and plentiful. But they 
were pleasant, kindly women, who did wonderful needle- 
work, and made all kinds of dainty dishes and cordlals 
and sfrups. They were famous florists and gardeners, 
and the very neatest of housewives. They visited the 
poor and sick, and never went empty handed. They 
were hearty Churchwomen. They loved God, and were 
truly plous, and were hardly aware of it ; for those were 
not days of much {nquiry. People did their duty and 
were happy, and did not reason as to ‘‘ why” they did 
it, mor try to ascertain if there were a legitimate cause 
for the effect. 

But about the beginning of this century, a different 
day began to dawn over Sandal Side. Tne young heir 
came to his own, and signalized the event by marrying 
the rich Miss Lowther of Whitehaven. She had been 
finely educated She had lived in large cities, and been 
to court. She dressed elegantly ; she had a plano and 
much grand furniture brought over the hil!s to Sandal ; 
and she filled the old house during the summer with 
lords and ladies, and poets and artists, who filited about 
the idyllic little village like gay butterflies in a lovely 
garden. 

The husband and children of such a woman were not 
likely to stand still, Sandal, encouraged by her political 
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influence, went into Parliament. Her children did 
fairly well ; for though one boy was wild, and cost them 
a deal of money, and another went away in a passion 
one morning, and never came back, the heir was a good 
son, and the two girls made splendid marriages. On the 
whole, she could feel that she had done well to her 
generation. Even after she had been long dead, the 
old women in the village talked of her beauty and 
spirit, of the tight hand she kept over every one and 
every thing pertaining to Sandal. Of all the mistresses 
of the old ‘‘ seat,” this Mistress Charlotte was the most 
prominent and the best remembered. 

Every one who steps within the wide, cool hall of 
Seat-Sandal faces first of all things her picture. Itisa 
life-size painting of a beautiful woman, in the queer, 
scant costume of the Regency. She wears a white satin 
frock and white satin slippors, and carries in her hand 
a bunch of white roses. Sbe appears to becoming down 
a filzht of wide stairs ; one foot Is lifted for the descent, 
and the dark background, and the dim light in which it 
hangs, give to the illusion an almost startling reality. It 
was her fancy to have the painting hung there to 
welcome all who entered her doors ; and though it 1s 
now old-fashioned, and rather shabby and faded, no one 
of the present generation cares to order its removal. 
All hold quietly to the opinion that ‘‘ grandmother 
would not like it.” 

In that quiet acre on the hillside, which holds the 
generations of the Sindals, she had been at rest for ten 
years. But her son still bared his gray head whenever 
he passed her picture; still, at times, stood a minute 
before it, and sald, with tender respect, ‘‘ I salute thee, 
mother.” And in her granddaughters’ lives still she tn 
terfered ; for she had left in their father’s charge a sum 
of money, which was to be used solely to give them 
some pleasure which they could not have without it 
In this way, though dead, she kept herself a part of 
their young lives ; became a kind of fairy grandmother, 
who gave them only delightful things, and her name 
continued a househuld word. 

Only the mother seemed averse to speak it; and 
Charlotte, who was most observant, noticed that she 
never lifted her eyes to the picture as she passed it, 
Toere were reasons for these things which the children 
did not understand. They had been too young at her 
death to estimate the bondage in which she had kept 
her daughter in-law, who, for her husband's sake, hed 
been ever patient and reticent. Nothing is, indeed, 
more remarkable than the patience of wives under this 
particular trial. They may be restive under many far 
less wrongs, but they bear the mother-in-law grievance 
with a dignity which shames the grim j>king and the 
petulant abuse of men toward the same relationship. 
And for many years the young wife had borne nobly a 
domestic tyranny which pressed her on every hand. If, 
then, she was glad to be set free from it, the feelirg was 
too natural to be severely blamed ; for she never said so 
—no, not even by a look. Her children had the benefit 
of their grandmother's kindness, and she was too hon- 
orable to deprive the dead of their meed of gratitude. 

The present holder of Sandal had none of bis mother’s 
ambitious will. He cared for neither political nor 
fashionable life; and, as soon as he came to his inherit- 
ance, married a handsome, sensible daleswoman with 
whom he bad long been in love. Then he retired from 
a world which bad nothing to give him comparable, in 
his eyes, with the simple, dignified pleasures incident 
to his position as Squire of Sandal-Side. For dearly he 
loved the old hall, with its shelterlag sycamores and 
oaks—ouks which had been young trees when the 
knights }yiag in Furness Abbey led the Grasmere bow- 
men at Ciécy and Agiacourt. Dearly he loved the 
large, low rooms, full of comfortable elegance ; and the 
sweet, old-fashioned Dutch garden, so green through 
all the snows of winter, 80 cheerfully grave and fragrant 
in the summer twilights, so shady and cool cven in the 
hottest nouns, 

Thirty years ago he was coming through it one July, 
evening. It had been a very hot day ; and the flowers 
were droopiog, and the birds weary and silent. But 
Squire Sandal, though flushed and rumpled looking, 
had sulll the alr of drippy mornings and hazy afternoons 
about him, There wasa creel at his back, anda fishing- 
rod in his hand, and he had just come from the high, 
unplanted places, and the broomy, breezy moorlands ; 
and his broad, rosy face expressed nothing but happiness, 

At his side walked his favorite daughter Cnarlotte— 
his dear companion, the confidante and sharer of all his 
sylvan pleasures. She was tired and dusty ; and her 
short printed gown showed traces of green, spongy 
grass, and lichen-covered rocks, But her face was a 
joy to see; she had such bright eyes, such a kind, 
handsome mouth, such a cheerful voice, such a merry 
laugh, As they came in sight of the wide-open front 
doors, she looked ruefully down at her feet and her 
grass-and-water-stained skirt, and then into her father’s 
face. 

‘*T don’t know what Sophia will say if she sees me, 
father ; I don’t, indeed.” 

“Never you mind her, dear, Sophia’s rather high, 





you know. And we've had a rare good time, 
What ?” 

“T should think we have! There are not many pleas- 
ures in life better than persuading e fine trout to go 
& little way down stream with you. Are there, father ?” 

“You are right, Charlotte. Trout are the kind of 
company you want on an outing. And then, you know, 
if you can only persuade one to go down stream a bit 
with you, there’s not much difficulty In persuading him 
to let you have the pleasure of seeing him to dinner. 
Eb? What ?” 

“‘T think I will go round by the side door, father. I 
might meet some one in the hall.” 

‘** Nay, don’t do that. There isn’t any need to shab cff 
You've done nothing wrong, and I’m ready to stand by 
you, my dear; and you know what a good time we've 
been having allday. En? What ?” 

**Of course I know, father— 

‘* Showers and clouds and winds, 
All things well and proper ; 
Trailer, red and white, 
Dark and wily dropper. 
** Midges true to fling 
Made of plover hackle, 
With a gaudy wing, 
And a cobweb tackle.”’ 

‘* Cobweb tackle, eh, Charlotte ? Yes, certainly; for 
a hand that can manage it. Lancia Crossthwaite will 
land you a trout, three pounds weight, with a line that 
wouldn’t lift a dead weight of one pound from the floor 
to the table. I'll uphold he will, Eb? What?” 

‘**T’ll do it myself, some day ; see if I don’t, father.” 

**T’'ve no doubt of it, Caarlotte; nota bit.” Then, 
being in the entrance hall, they parted, with a smile of 
confidence, and Charlotte hastened upstairs to prepare 
herself for the evening meal. She gave one quick glance 
at her gracdmother’s picture as she passed it, a glance 
of mingled deprecatiun and annoyance; for there were 
times when the complacent serenity of the perfect face, 
and the perfect propriety of the white satin gown, gave 
her a little spasm of indignation. 

She dressed rapidly, with a certain deft grace that was 
part of her character. And it was a delightful surprise 
to watch the metamorphosis ; the more so as it went on 
with a perfect unconsciousness of its wonderful beauty. 
Here a chauge and there a change, until the bright 
brown hair was loosened from its net of knotted silk, to 
fall in wavy, curly masses; and the printed gown was 
exchanged for one of the finest muslin, pink and flow- 
ing, and pinned together with bows of pale blue sstin. 
A daring combination, which precisely suited ber blonde, 
brilliant beauty. Her eyes were shining; her cheeks 
touched by the sun till they had the charming tints of a 
peach on a southern wall. She looked at herself with 
a little nod of satisfaction, and then tapped at the door 
of a room adjoining her own. It was Miss Sandal’s 
room ; and Miss Sandal, though only sixteen months 
older than Charlotte, exacted all the reverence due to her 
by the right of primogeniture, 

** Come in, Charlotte.” 

‘* How did you know it was I ?” 

‘‘] know your knock, however you vary it. Nobody 
knocks like you. I suppose notwo people would make 
three taps just the same.” She was far too polite to 
yawn; but she made as much of the movement as she 
could not control, and then put a mark in her book, and 
laid it down. A very different girl, indeed, was she 
from her younger sister; a stranger would never have 
suspected her of the same parentage. 

She had dark, fine eyes, which, however, did not ex- 
press what she felt ; they rather gave the idea of storing 
up impressions to be reacted upon by some tnterfor 
power. She had a delicate complexion, a great deal of 
soft, black hair compactly dressed, and a neat figure. 
Her disposition was dreamy and self-willed ; occult 
studies fascinated her, and she was passionately fond of 
moonlight. Sbe was simply dressed ina white muslin 
frock, with a black ribbon around her siim waist ; but 
the ribbon was clasped by a buckle of heavily chased 
gold, and her fiagers had many rings on them, and 
looked—a very 1are clroumstance—the better for them. 
Having put down her book, she rose from her chair ; 
and as she dipped the tips of her hands in water, and 
wiped them with elaborate nicety, she talked to 
Charlotte in a soft, deliberate way. 

‘Where have you been, you and father, ever since 
daybreak ?” 

‘*Up to Blaeberry Tarn, and then home by Holler 
Beck. We caught a creel full of trout, and had a very 
happy day.” 

** Really, you know ?” 

** Yes, really ; why not ?” 

‘*T cannot understand it, Charlotte. I suppose we 
never were sisters before.” She said the words with the 
air of one who rather states a fact than asks a question; 
and Charlotte, not at all comprehending, looked at her 
curtously and interrogatively. 

‘I mean that our reiationship in this life does not 
touch our anterior lives.” 

‘Ob, you know you are talking nonsense, Sophia ! 


Eh? 


t gives me such a fee), you can’t tell, to think of having 
lived before ; and I don’t beifeve it. There, now ! Come 
dear, let us go to dinner; I'm that hungry I’m fit to 
drop.” For Charlotte was watching, with a feeling of 
injury, Sophia’s leisurely method of putting every book 
and chair and hafr-pin in {ts place. 

The sisters’ rooms were precisely alike in their general 
features, and yet there was as great a relative difference 
in their apartments as {n their natures. Both were large 
low rooms, facing the sunrise. The walls of both were 
of dark oak; the roofs of both were of the ssme somber 
wood ; 80 also were the floors. They were literally o2k 
chambers. And in both rooms the draperies of the beds, 
chairs, and windows were of white dimity. But in 
Sophia’s there were many pictures, souvenirs of girl 
hood’s friendships, needlework, finished and unfinished 
drawings, and a great number of books mostly on sub 
jects not usually attractive to young women. Charlotte’s 
room had no pictures on the walls, and no odds and 
ends of memorials ; and as sewing was to her a duty 
and not a pleasure, there was no crocheting or Berliu- 
wool work in hand ; and with the exception of a hand- 
some copy of ‘‘ Izaak Walton,” there were no books on 
her table but a Bible, Book of Common Prayer, and a 
very shabby Thomas i Kempis. 

So dissimilar were the girls in their appearance and 
their tastes ; and yet they loved each other with that 
calm, habitual family sffection which, undemonstrative 
as it is, stands the wear and tug of life with a wonderful 
tenacity. Down the broad osk stairway they sauntered 
together, Charlotte’s tall, erect figure, bright, loose hair, 
pink dress, and flowing ribbons throwing into « ffective 
contrast the dark hair, dark eyes, white drapery, and 
gleaming ornaments of her elder sister. 

In the hall they met the Squire. He was very fond 
and very proud of his daughters, and he gave his right 
arm to S phia and slipped his left hand into Charlotte's 
hand with an affectionate pride and confidence that was 
charming. 

‘* Any news, mother ?” he asked, as he lifted one of 
the crisp brown trout from its bed of white damask and 
curly green parsley. 

‘None, Squire; only the sheep-shearing at the Up- 
Hill Farm to-morrow. John of Middle Barra called 
with the statesman’s respects. Will you go, Squire ?” 

‘Certainly. My men are all to lend ahend. Barf 
Latrigg is aging fast now; he was my father’s crony ; 
if I slighted him, I should feel as if father knew about 
it. Which of you will go with me? Thou, mother ?” 

“That I cannot, Squire. The servant lasses are all 
promised for the flvece folding ; and it’s a poor house 
that won’t keep one woman busy in it.” 

‘Sophia and Charlotte will go, then ?” 

“Excuse me, father,” answered Sophla, languldly. 
‘*T shall have a headache to-morrow, I fear; I have 
been nervous and poorly ali the afternoon.” 

** Why, Sophia, I didn’t think I had such a foollsh 
lass! Taking fancies for she doesn’t know what! If 
you plan for to-morrow, plan a bit of pleasure with it; 
that’s a long way better than expecting a headache. 
Charlotte will go, then. Eh? What ?” 

‘* Yes, father; I will go. Sophia never could bear 
walking in the heat. I like it; and I think there are 
few things merrier than a sheep-shearing.” 

‘So poetic! So idyllic” murmured Sophia, with 
mild sarcasm. 

‘Many people think so, Sophia. Mr. Wordsworth 
would remember Pan and Arcadian shepherds playing 
on reedy pipes, and Chalc:ean shepherds studying the 
stars, and those on Jur ia’s hiils who heard the angels 
singing. He would think of wild Tartar shepherds, and 
handsome Spanish and Itallan—” 

‘And still handsomer Cumberland ones.” And 
Sophia, having given this little sisterly reminder, 
added, calmly, ‘‘I met Mr. Wordsworth to day, father. 
He had come over the fells with a party, and he locked 
very much bored with his company.” 

‘I shouldn’t wonder if he were. He likes his own 
company best. Heis a great man now, but I remember 
well when people thought he was just a little off-at-side. 
You knew Nancy Butterworth, mother ?” 

** Certainly I did, Squire. She lived near Rydal.” 

“Yes. Nancy wasn't very bright herself. A stranger 
once asked her what Mr. Wordsworth was like ; and she 
said, ‘He's canny enough at times. Mosily he’s 
wandering up and down t' hills, talking his po et-ry ; 
but now and then he'll say, ‘* How do ye do, Nancy ?” 
as sensible as you or me.’” 

“Mr. Wordsworth speaks foolishness to a great many 
people beside Nancy Butterworth,” said Sophia, warm- 
ly ; ** but he is a great poet and a great seer to those who 
can understand him.” 

“* Well, well, Mr. Wordsworth is nelther here nor 
there fa our affairs. Wel go up to La'rige’s tn the 
afternoon, Charlotte. 1'll be ready at two o'clock.” 

“ And I also, father.” Her face was flushed and 
thoughtful, and she had become suddenly quiet. The 
Squire glanced at her, but without curiosity; he only 





thought, ‘‘ What a pity she is a lass! I wish Harry 
had her good sense and her good heart ; I do that,” 
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LIFE. 


T HIS one thing will 1 do: Most gratefally 
I will accept the life God gives to me, 
And wear it proudly, wear it patiently. 
Molded and tasbioned by his mighty hand, 
He gives to me the life that he has planned, 
And bids me take, and see, and understand. 
Among the millions of eternity, 

Plain as thou art, there is no one like thee. 
O life! I bow befure thee reverently ! 

High privilege—a gift so rare to tuke! 

So | accept it, and for Toy great sake, 

Of this the life Taou giv’st 


The best wiil make, —[The Open Window. 








HEALTH AND ILL-HEALTH IN WOMEN, 
IIL. 


By Luoy M Hauz, M_D.! 


‘yr AM more and more convinced that most diseasee 

of women are preventable.” So ssys one who 
has studied deeply into every phase of woman's ib- 
firmities. 

In the progress of the nineteenth century there are no 
subj:cts which are claiming more careful and learned 
attention than those Cunnected wiih health. 

S.nitation fo all its branches; Lyziene, public and 
petsunal ; telluric, atmospheric, and ciumatic ¢ fects upon 
health ; effects dependent upon altitude, latitude, and 
longitude ; « fects of heredity, of training, of occupation 
and medication—are tbe themes of the wise and the 
learned everywhere. Aad yet, in the face of all this, 
women, the iar.er half of the population, the portion 
upon whom tbe health of thes whole so largely must 
depend, jive, the muss of them, {n & manner which 
renders perfect healih absolutely impossibie. We ser 
them dresing so as to outrsge every principie oi 
hygiene, growing paliid in suniess rooms, silfiing in 
overneaicd, devilau.zd alr, and sitilog with staguant 
blood and flabby mu:cies, wonderipg why they have 
poor appelites, low spirils, weak nerves, and sleepless 
nights, Lt never occurs lo Lhem that they are responsiDdie 
for all this, nsy, more, that their self-induced infirmitks 
are a contradiciiun and a reproach to the spirit of prog 
ress which animates the age in which they live. 

Truly, the bygicne of women deserves 10 be the most 
seriously considered topic uf the world to-day. 

Taree socailed ‘‘critical periods” of woman's life 
are often spoken of, and quesilons are asked as to why 
the young girl should grow palild and nervous; why 
the young wife and mother loses her bioom and spirits, 
while her step grows lagging, and weary lincs seam the 
delicate face; or why the woman just passing the 
meridian of life suddenly finds bereeif, in mind and 
body, beset with nameless miseries ? 

No single cause cap be assigned which w!'l apply to 
every Cast ; Often MaDy Causes combine to produce the 
unbappy etlect. But do not fall to recogaize tne fact that 
in eaca aud every case & Cause Or ComDinalion of 
causes, specific aud potent, docs exist, and, in most 
instances, may be found end remedied if there ts but 
the wii to do Lt. 

luwo tne Llie of every youth there comes a period of 
nervous disturbaoce, couneckd with marked physical 
Chang: 8. 1: is aiffivult to decide as to which ie nurmally 
more alfocicd Dy unis early maturing seasun, the girl or 
the boy. Our alleniiua, however, musi &t present be 
confined to ube former. 

Dvuvlicss you have already exclaimed that the girl 
is tar more likely to sulfer st unis time. Tunis we 
grant, but at the same time would wisa to emphaize 
tue fuct that Unis is 80 simply DeCaude the avclaze girl 
is Weak and delicale DeCause 606 Das Docu remied Lo SUCD 
& MaDuer wal she Coud Dut possluly Do uluer wine, 

A young gitl, Who should De a buigot a8 Loe morning 
B00 way a tue laik, duts Dot Gruop aud fall in Deal 
and spirits simply because Nature is cumpieting ner 
Sublime DADGI work 1D makloy Der & WUMaD. 

li 18 just possinne, luving, auzious muuper that you 
are, that yuu, in your deep sviicitude fur the good of 
your chliu, Bave unwilingly been tne cause of harm by 
interfering With what wowd belier have been left wo 
Nature, wat wise old mutner of us au, Whom we 60 
olvn mistrust and ciroumvent to our Own contusion 6nd 
loss. 

Whatever the immediate trouble may be, there are 
almost assurediy Tousvns lylog iar Dacs Of Lhe pieseDt 
Whicad have reudercd serivus GisiurOauce at lols Ume 
almost ineviiavie, and & lite spasmodic Gosing is a8 ili- 
timed and usticss & It would be. Lure your stenlivn 
to tae Divssoms Of 8 fallug Wee When Wwe rouble Lics gt 
the Truvt. 

lu wimost any case, but especially if the girl is city- 
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' Associate Professor of Physiology at Vassar College, 





bred an! well-to-do, the firat questions should be: Hae 
she been reared with any system tic regard to her phys 
{cal development ? His she been r quired to exercise 
her muscles vigorously every day, to give them the 
kiad of ex:rclse which stimulates the circulation, 
carries off the old, worn-out @ébris of the system, ex 
pands the lungs and invigorates the digestion, while it 
increases the muscular power ? Has she been kept much 
out-of-doors beth in summer and winter? Has she 
retired early, and has her bedroom been always well 
ventilated, cool in winter, with lignt bedclothing for her 
bed, just enough to maintain the body temperature 
without inducing perspiration? Has her food been 
nutritious and unstimulating, with plenty of milk, no 
tea or coffee, her heartiest meal being taken in the 
middle of the day, and has she been encouraged to eat 
a good, substantia! meal when at table and toavoid *‘ un- 
wholesome nibblings” between ? 

Has she been warmly sad evenly clad in cold weather, 
or hes a single covering of silk, co‘ton, or merino done 
duty upon one part of her body, while a neighboring 
portion has béen literally packed ia multiple layers of 
the warmest material ? Has she worn thick, sensible 
shoes, or has but the tenth of an inch of sule-leather been 
allowed to interpose between her delicate feet and the 
damp or obilly sidewalk ? Has her groelog and ex 
panding form been snapped into the fofi-xible boundary 
of a Fiench corset just when it needed the utmost free- 
dom for ita best development ? Has she sweltered ina 
sealskin sacque while she did her moroing’s shopping, 
and gone with naked arms and shoulders to a bail in the 
evening ? aod, with her nervous sysiem ut its most sen- 
sittve and unsettled stage, ‘‘surcbarged with some uv, 
explained {nofiuence,” has she beea allowed to whir) 
about in a heated ballroom to the most thrilling music, 
in the embrace of a partwercf the opposite sex? Has 
she been helped to seiect her readiug from books of his 
tory, travel, ctc., a8 well as the best works of fi_tion, or 
has she been siiowed to Japguirh at her own sweet wil! 
over sentimental trash of ber own choostag or which 
chance has thrown in her way ? 

Sitil more important is the question: Has she been 
taught to look upon herself asa responsible being, with 
an individual life to live, out of waich she musi hring 
success or failure by her own endeavor ? 

These are deeply tigniticant quesiions, O mother ! 
and in the person of your ailing daughter they are an- 
swered with a silent emphasis more convincing than 
words. 

But, the mischief having been done, how to remedy it 
becomes the important consideration. 

We will assume that ibe girl is not altogether an 
invalid, though you are anxious and troubled about her 
condition, and are at & loss as 10 how to pruczed. 

Tnen let me advise you. To begto with, put her into 
clotaing which will cramp no part of her body, which 
will protect her everywhere, apd be 4 drag and an awk- 
ward incumbrance nowhere ; one ia which she can go 
outin any weather without danger of draggied skiru 
and those most deadly enemies to woman's heaitn, 
damp ankles, Put good, strong, Eoglish waiking-boot 
upon her feet ; cut off ail excuses tur ipndvor dawdilng, 
aud supply her with every inducement which you 
means will allow to kcep her ourol-~ucors, Let her tase 
reguiar gymnastio ¢Xcrcises, Carefully at firet; bave 
ber rooms sunpy, Well venilinied, we thermometa 
in winter never showiog above 68 degrees Fanrenhen 
in the dayluime, and above 20 degrees at night, Lot nex 
go to bed early ; and K.ep ber sppetiie guud by giving 
wer plain, wholcsome foou, tacteau of we cloying dei: 
CaCles Which are ihe Dane of tae Amelican wole ana 
the ruin of the American digestion. Teach ber thar 
instead of il health Delpg inderesteng, it is iiuiie less tusp 
@ Glsgrace fora yourg gull Ww we sickly if she can 
poseluly belp being 20. 

Do not have ber give up regular and moderate study. 
Keep her mind io beatwaiui cusuneis ; foud it must aug 
will Lave; Gepy it Meat, anu it Will ake LO pulsun, A 
girl Who, St Lois Crisis of Der lile, bas yiven up au 
siudy, WO spends her days upun Lhe sulfa, la an uver- 
Warn sumosphere, Wilh & Bove aud @ bli of emuruidery, 
Qureing Der penslbiiiues, and Dvlag coudieu by ber rein. 
Uves, is & dOumed Creaiure. 

Tue Cardinal priocipics in the treatment of every giri 
at Unis fermentive siege of her existence snuuld be ince 
exercics, CULOf-doois snd in ine gymnasium, aciive 
Guiles about the bume if necessary, simple clounlay 
and food, and a healthy direction w her mental encr- 


The exercise, sun, and alr wiil give a good appetite 
and ound sleep; and the mental work will keep her 
mind vif the sickly sentiment 80 Gestruciive to the sex- 
ual Deaiih Of this period. Toe mind, however, is never 
Mure BOUVe than Dew ; let lis loud be sound and eweet, 
and yuu Will be rewaraed by vigur and freshnees, 

Tusse Suggeolions, Wisaiy louowed, will carry the 
young girl caicly vver 8 tae Ganzers uf puberty, ana 
ot ber foot Bcecursly upon the more solid ground uf 
aeallby youog womannvod. 

The pvor, though their lives are shaped for them, to 





a great extent, by stern necessity, have a recompense In 
part, in that they have few of the enervating 1: fi 1ences 
of luxury to contend against. But improper dressing, 
with its attendant work and worry, unsuttable and in. 
sufficient food, and disregard of all rules of hyg{ene in 
the home and out of ft, often more than counterbalance 
avy circumstances which may be favorable to health in 
their surroundings. 

if they learn to live more wisely, it will not be until 
after thelr more fortunate sisters have set them the 
example, 

The more intelligent and educated classes must always 
be the molders of pubifc oplofon. The reeponsibility, 
therefore, rests with the controlling eptrits, the men and 
women who lead that others may follow. 








THE HOME LUNCH-ROOM. 


HE family consisted of the husband, wife, and 
mother, and three sisters of the wife ; one sister was 
asemtinvalid. Noneof the women had either talents or 
education to fit them to be self-supporting, except by 
eewlog, which earned them but the most miserable pit- 
tance, totally {nadequate to support them. The husband 
was a clerk on a small salary, but cheerfully divided 
his home with hfs wife's family, winning from both his 
wife and her fam!ly the most loving gratitude. Talogs 
had gone on{n this way for three yeare, without any 
signs of improvement, when the wife resolved privately 
that she would lighten her husband’s burden by some 
other method than that of practicing the strictest 
economy. One day she madea call on her pastor and 
laid before him her plan, of which he approved heartlly. 
This gave her courage, and after tea that night she told 
the family her plan. She was met by frowns and pro- 
tests, but was not deterred from advocating her scheme 
more earnestly, ending by saying: ‘* Well, {t cannot 
bring woree results than the present method, aad will 
have this in {ts favor, that we are all trying to help. 
Paul, you wil! not be bearing the burden alone.”’ 
** Alice, never call it a burden for me to take care of 
you and those we both love. The only burden of which 
[am conscious is that Iam not able to make you al! 


more comfortable, give you easier Hives. IT know no 
burden but this.” 

Looks of deep gratitude and lova ware the only re 
sponse. 


** Are you willing, Paul, that I should try ? I know it 
isa risk to take our last cent and put it in this venture ; 
but it will succeed. There fs an opening for me, and 
Dr. Lawrence says that he has heard numbers of business 
men express the wish for just such a lunch-room as 1 
propose to open. Are you willing ?” 

Paul did not answer at first; but the eager, earnest 
face of his wife, and the consciousness of the continual 
pressure under which she lived because of their narrow 
income, made him willing that she should try to find 
relief where she thought she could. 

“Yes, Alice, 1am wiillog. You may carry out your 
idea, a2 far as possible, and I hope, dearest, for your 
sake, that it may succeed.” 

**Thenks, Paul, a thousand times. I shall not allow 
it to interfere witn your home life, except as it makes it 
brighter, more comfurtabie.” 

The rest of the evening was spent in discussing de- 
tails of Alice's new venture, which she proposed calling 
the ** Home Lunch Room.” Karly the nex: morning 
two rooms were hired io Broad Street, in the neart of 
one of the business ceaters of a thriving Western city. 
fhe mother sad tovalid sister were left in charge of we 
home, that Paul should not miss any of the liule com- 
forts Gear to the heart of every man; while Alice, Jo, 
and Este, wita the belp of a stout German woman, put 
the new rooms ia order for business, 

Toe walls were papered with a pretty paper ; Madras 
lace curtains were hung On puies at Lae windows, Over 
wood Oviured shades; we flvur was psloted, and uouer 
eaca Of the fuur tadles Were laid Draiued rugs, evidences 
of the mother 6 ladustry to past yours. ‘Tow tavies and 
chairs were of Diav& waluut, aod each table would 
accommodate four persons, Tov back room served fur 
a kitchen. 

Tae day of opening came. It was a clear, bright day, 
just the day to mage everybody hopeful anu gool- 
uatured. Dr. Lawrence hau been as guod as his word, 
and advertised ine new lunch-room among the genile- 
men whom he Koew in that locality, Tweive v'c.ock 
came, 4nd three anxious women—livur, in fact, for the 
German woman felt as though the wavle pruject were 
uer own—walted anxiously ior the ficst cuswmer. He 
came in the person of Dr. Lawrence and eleven gentle- 
miso, WOO sat at the Carefully arranged tables, covered 
With fine linen, and with pretilly accorated china and 
gisssware. Tne lunch, woich cost twenty-five cents, cun- 
sisted of soup, meats, two kinds of vegetabics, breau and 
buvter of Ube Dest quality, and two kinds of dessert, with 
wa, Cuffee, or chuculate, Each person made the chvice 
of meais and dessert, but were served with bon kinds 
of vegetables. Two of the sistets, with two young iris, 
Walled on the tables, while Alice commanded in the 
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kitchen. When the first set left, the reputation of the 
Home Lunch-Room wasestablished. Lunch was served 
that day until three o’clock. At five o’clock Alice 
closed up the rooms, leaving everything in order for the 
next day. 

When Paul came home be fuuad Dip Vory Lappy 
women, who promised him that the new business would 
require a)] his attention before the close of the year. 

Twelve o'clock of the second day found every seat In 
the Home Lunch-Koom occup'ed, with several awaiting 
thelr turn. This was enough for the sanguine Alice ; 
the next week she was mistress of three rooms, and had 
transformed her former kitchen into another dining room 
just as attractive as the front. Theend of three months 
found the Home Lunch-K 0m established in larger q 1ar- 
ters, and at the end of six months Alice had hired a 
small hotel in the immediate vicinity, occupied the 
vpper part of this building as her own home, and served 
}er attractive lunches fn the large dining-room, entirely 
sdapted to her purpose. She now employed thirty 
women, who came every day at nine o'clock in the 
morbing and left at five in theafternoou. This enabled 
her to employ the better class of servants, who were not 
willing to leave their homes for an entire day. To these 
women she sold the remains of the food each day, and 
she attributed part of her success to the perfectly fresh 
condition of the food she served atthe luaches. Hread, 
butter, meat—everythtng was purchased fresh each day. 
Every argument was used to prevall upon Alice to serve 
breakfasts and dinners, but she refused positively. ‘‘I 
have started to serve good lunches ; if I begin the others 
I shall have no time to rest, and my servants will be of 
the ordinary class, and soon tire and leave me. IfI 
begin serving the other meals the lunches cannot receive 
all my attention; there will be a falling off. I have 
made a euccess that {s satisfactory to myself and my 
customers, I can give my husband my evenlogs now ; 
if I do more I cannot.” 

Wise Alice! she knew her limitations, and Would not 
attempt to pass them. Sbe has the most attractive 
lunch-room in the city, and the best paying. The sum 
to her credit in the bank is steadily increasing. New 
books, magazines, concert tickets, little excursions, are no 
longer strangers to the family. A pew in church, which 
is never empty because of old bonnets or gloves or gowns, 
is another possession. More than that, the pew preaches 
a sermon every Sunday as people look at the strong, 
earnest faces of the four women, and remember the 
worried, haraesed faces that formerly sat there, when 
pride and incompetency kept them from stepping out into 
the world and doing the only thing they knew how to do 
—cook and serve a meal. They are juet as ladylike, 
have a higher self respect, are esteemed as greatly, and 
appreciated much more fully than when they relied on 
generous love to supply their wants. What these women 
have done others can do, for the opportunities for a 
well-conducted home lunch-room are abundant in every 
business center if managed with judiciousness and a 
due regard for public demands. 





HOW WE DO IT. 


By Mary Gorpon. 


ERHAPS some of your readers would like to take 

a peep into No. 36 Moltke Street, Freiburg, and 

see how five American ladies have combined the impor- 
tant elements of making a home for themselves, study- 
ing German, and haviog the best time imaginable. We 
have three rooms ; a large, airy sitting room, with case- 
ment window, and a giass door opening upon & ba’cony, 
from which is had a fine view of some of the Black 
Forest Mountains, one of the hills crowned with an old 
rufpn, Both window and door are in a recess hung with 
white muslin curtains. The furniture is covered with 
crimson rep and a dezziiag profusion of silver-head 
nails. Oarpets are little used here, therefore there Is 
none on our painted floor; but, safe under the table, 
where no qne is in danger of stepping on it, lies a Brus- 
sels rug. From two opposite sides of our parlor a door 
opens into a bedroom. As in Germany two persons 
never occupy one bed, each sleeptng-room is furnished 
with two narrow bedstead, piled high with down-beds 
in white cotton damask coverings. Number five hasa 
bed made up for her every night on the broad parlor 
sofa. On a table in a modest corner behind the door 
stands an ‘‘ironclad lamp-stove,” which the pi'grims 
brought with them. This makes the tea, boils the eggs. 
tice, or whatever simple thing is needed for breakfast. 
In the morning, while we still slumber by Cherith, some 
as yet unseen raven files nolselessly down with our 
bread, and when we rise and open the door, there. on 
a shelf, are a8 many crisp rolls as we need. A pleas- 
ant faced peasant woman with a red handkeTobkf tied 
over her head. wheels our mil& t> us in a hand cart from 
& village an hour’s walk from beta. B fore it reaches 
us it is inspected by the pulice to see if itis pura If 
our milk-cart is the last in a long line to be examined, 
the tea gets very tired waiting for the white potion 
which fs to becloud ite amber. But everybody is lei- 








surely in Gsrmany, and this dit of discipline is heiping us 
to unlearn American hurry. The. Government also 
kindly sees that we bave butter good in quality and 
weight. It is innocent of salt, but creamy in flavor, 
We ‘‘tsake turns” in prepaiing breakfast, each serving 
her week, Our supper consists of bread and butte7, 
milk or tea, fruit, and little cakes. Our favorite am- 
brosia is what we, for dear home’s sake, call ‘‘ huckle- 
berry pie,” but it is really only a good biscuit crust bear- 
ing a thick deposit of berries, with a layer of sugar 
sifted on. She who gets ple-hungry, but neither whose 
physical aor financial capacity can compass & whol. one, 
goes round among the family for subscriptions. Oae 
agrees to take s fifth, another a sixth, another a quarter. 
Woe the plo comes the division would try the brain 
of a Libnitz One day the tape-measure came into 
requisition, but proved laadequate to inequalities of the 
scalloped edge. 

Our dinners We take of sutie festeUrant. Must of 
these houses have a garden attached, where meals are 
served in pleasant weather. Usualiy we five dine 
uad¢r the shade of horse-chestnut trees. It may shock 
our temperince friends to know that all about us sit 
people sippiag beer, and often playing cards. The 
dinner {ts served fa ‘* portions,” which {no most piaces 
cost from twenty-five to thirty cents. We have found 
that three of thess portions is enough for us five, unless 
we are very hungry, when more are ordered. We have 
fo.r courses; soup, the boiled meat from which the 
soup is made, with two entrées like pickled beet or 
cheiries, cucumber or potato salad; thon a second 
course of meat—roast, cutlet, botled ham or chicken— 
with two sorts of vegetables ; lastly, a simple dessert. 
There are places where twenty-cent portions are given 
without dessert. We often take them, snd buy frult to 
eat In out roome. When we get a little weary of the 
flavor of meals cooked by wholesale, we concoct a din- 
ner {n out rooms. How good'an omelet tastes made 
according to the o}d cook- book on the shelf of the home 
pantry! No onion or chopped peppergrass, no spoon- 
ful of unabsorbed butter to float round the edge of 
the dish! To go with this, one can buy bolled ham, 
tongue, or corned beef, as much or as little as one likes, 
sliced in delicate slices ready for the table Enough 
lettuce for the five can be had for one of our cents, and 
across the way is 4 friendly grocer, who {s gratified to 
furnish you with a cup of of! for three cents, to fill your 
little pot with mixed mustard for three-fourths of a cent, 
and give you half a pint of vinegar for the same amount 
of money. Suck a meal, closed with our favorite pie, 
often makes us sorry for the Grand Duke Frederick, 
that he could not have partaken of it with us. 

For our rooms we pay $208 month, which {s lesa than 
one dollar a week for each one. The woman of whom 
we hire furnishes the dishes we use, washes them, takes 
care of the rooms, furnishes bedding, towels, napkins, 
blacks our boots, and sends out for our petroleum or 
any other thing we do not care to bring ourselves. All 
this service is included in the rent. Our landlady is an 
interesting study to us, and we areto her. She fs blind 
of one eye and deaf of one ear, but through her two re. 
maining organs she has made up her mind that Americans 
can do anything they undcrtaketo. It must be through 
her defective ones that she has come to the conclusion 
that they are made of money, and must come to Ger- 
many to get rid of it. 

We are all united in the matu object of learning Ger- 
man, but each pursues the ob{j2ct in the way best suited 
to her tastes and stage of advancement. An invisible 
eagle, with ‘‘E Pluribus Unum” in his beak, hovers 
over our abode. As I have said, our party consists of 
five, three young ladies and two older ones—*‘ the 
Dragons,” the latter are lovingly called. In this land 
of conventionalities, where a young girl is always sup 
posed to be on the eve of committing some dreadfv] 
folly or receiving some dreadful insult, a young lady 
must always have some older person with her to pro 
tect her in her ‘‘ walks abroad ;” and, though we do no! 
observe the requirement to the letter, the two older ladie- 
serve to give an air of respectability to the little colony 
To iL ustrate our methods of study : One of the Dragons 
as I write, is curied up on the sofa, in deadly confilct 
with declensions. Anon the rapt expression of ‘‘ cram- 
ming” passes off, and is replaced by the glow rc flected 
from the page of a primer, where stands the thriliing 
tale of a cat watching at the hole of a mouse. The 
younger members of the family are pursuing the study 
of the language by going with some German friends to 
stand in the rain and wet grass for a couple of hours to 
watch a sham battle between two regiments. This wil! 
give them a long conversation lesson, as well a3 an ide: 
ot the movements of Prussian soldiers. We often bave 
an afternoon of soiid German by inviting some of ov) 
xcqusint«wces 10 go on a walk or excursion, where, a 
some little restaurant nestled down ona shelf oa tb 
mountain-side, we take c ff e and cuke under the gre» 
fir irces, Or in some arbor covered with ivy cr othe 
vine. The Black Forest aff rds an endless variety o! 
such resoris. with wonderful views to repay for the 
climbicg. There is no way 80 good for learning a lan- 





guage a3 intercourse with the people. But, not satisfied 
with that, we spend many hours in faithful study. 
Good lessons may be had for fifty centa an hour, and 
less, if a class can be made up. We have aiso found it 
good practice to each repeat some bit of poetry or relate 
20me fact as we gather at table. Sunday morning brings 
& verse from the Testament. 

The only disadvantage of our present charmlag home 
is that we speak too much English. We thought we 
should not ; but we do. Therefore two of our members, 
who are preparing to tesch, will soon leave us and gu 
into a German family, where the mother tongue will fall 
into disuse. The expense will be nearly double that of 
our present way of living. The ‘‘ good times” of which 
we half promised an account on taking up the pen must 
be read between the lines, for they are too numerous to 
touch upon. These few notes have been made in the 
thought that they might ald the plans of some one who 
would ]'ke to come to Germany for the pursult of some 
study, but whose small means render the project doubt 
ful. There are, of course, more expensive rooms, restau 
Fants, and ways of doing things than tnose describe’. One 
can spend as much money as one l.kes ; but we are sur 
prised to find how comfortably we can live on less than 
four dollars a week (in summer} ‘I'wo or more persons 
can live together more cheaply than one alone, and to 
remain in one place fs better economy than to change 
about. It is traveling, with hotel bills and fees, that 
costs 


A NECESSARY KNOWLEDGE. 


E are talking about the elevating of the poor, 
the mitigating of their suffering; and these 
ends ate to be accomplished by women. Men can fur 
nish the funds necessary to accomplish the ends in 
view, but the women—volunteers and paid workers— 
must do the work. One of the first difficulties met is 
the entire ignorance of the workers in regard to the pro 
tection afforded by law to the tenement-house tenant ; 
law that protects them alike from the injustice of the 
owners and their own ignorance. How many women 
understand those laws, or how to get the necessary 
information in regard to their enforcement ? Very few. 
There {3 a vague idea that there are protections of some 
sort; but how or what these laws are, or where to look 
for their enforcement, is & puzzle to the great majority. 
In @ paper read recently before the Women’s Confer 
ence by Dr. Anna §. Daniels, some of these laws were 
given for the benefit of those anxious to reduce the sum 

total of human misery. 

There is a law agalast the sale of Mqyuor to minors. 
When a child is seen coming from a liquor store 
with a vessel containing beer or any intoxicating liquor, 
the entering of a complaint against the owner of 
that saloon before the Excise Board fs the privilege of 
any man or woman. Not to enter a complaint, in either 
writing or by person, is to neglect using one of the safe 
guards of the law; !f the offense is committed in a city 
having a municipal police force, a complaint can be en 
tered against the policeman on that beat for neglect of 
duty in allowing a minor to leave such a place with liquor 
in his or her possession. It may take months to see the 
result of such effort; but {f those who are in earnest in 
the matter persist, good results must follow eventually. 

Every day witnesses the most fligrant breaches of 
laws that, if enforced, would reduce the evils of tene 
ment-house life measurably, and these abuses are possible 
because of the total ignorance or indifference of the very 
people who should be familiar with the laws and careful 
of their preservation. ‘There is acompulsory school law. 
How many people seek to enforce it when they know it 
is broken ? What we need is not more law, but enforce 
ment of existing laws until they have proved failures. 
The Boards of Excise, Health, and every other munic!pa! 
department affecting family life, have laws that, if en 
forced to the full letter, would revolutionize life in the 
city for the tenement-house population, but the laws 
are not understood by 4 fraction of the workers among 
the people. 

Mission workers should be fustructed to note and re 
port the condition of the tenements thoy visit. The 
societies employing such workers should report all com 
plaints received to the proper authorities, and persist 
antil the matter, whether big or little, shall have received 
proper attention. letter, a thovsand times, five blocks 
carefully visited by an {intelligent worker, who under 
stands that it is the bodies as well as the souls of the 
people for which she {s to care, than ten blocks visited 
oy a worker whose whole idea {sto gat one more attend- 
snt at the special mission in which she is interested or 
sount one more family on bar list. When we make new 
tandards, iguoring numbers, and count our success by 
he thorouganess with which the old life is dropped 

od the new)fe lived, showa in a tidy home, clean 
aildren, good food, clan clothes, and employed hours 

w furmer hours of ignorant {dienvss, we wil! have new 
acthods of work. And the first step toward this result 
$ to train the workers to a Kaowledgo of the sanitary 
snd excise laws, and to & practical knowledge of house- 
hold economy. 
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LESLIE’S GRAHAM’S IDEA. 
By A. N. EvEReEtTT. 


No admittance Saturdays except on business. 
(Signed) Santa Ciavs. 


“ OW, I wonder what that means !” sald Miss Cam- 

N eron to herself, as she paused at the head of 
the stairs opposite the door leading into her nlece Kate's 
room, and saw those words in large red letters on 8 
square of Bristol board suspended on the middle of the 
upper panel. A pleasant sound of girlish laughter and 
chattering voices coming from within the room gave evi- 
dence of its belang occupied. Miss Cameron stood outside 
and waited until a lull in the hubbub made it possible for 
her low, sweet voice to be heard; then she turned the 
door-knob once or twice, and said coaxingly: ‘‘I want 
£0 very much to come in, girls, but, not expecting to be 
called upon, I have not prepared any busizess for this 
epecial oczasion. What shall I do about it ?” 

«Oh, Aunt Rath, it doesn’t mean you !” and ‘It’s Miss 
Cameron, isn’t it ? Let Aer in, of course,” and ‘‘ Put that 
out of the way first, though,” with various other excla- 
mations, accompanied by a sound of pushed-back chairs, 
of dropping spvols and falling scissors, gave Miss Cam- 
eron to understand that some one was coming to open 
the door. 

«It’s just your own idea, Aunt Ruthie,” sald Kate Sin- 
clair when, a moment later, she had pulled Miss Cam 
eron inside the room, given her the softest easy-chatr 
by the open grate, with a hassock for her feet and the 
pretty, new Japanese fire-screen to hold in her hand. 
*« Just your own idea worked up a little, that’s all.” 

*«T don't recognize {t,” sald Miss Cameron, ‘‘ When 
did I have it, and what fs it, anyway ? Please explain.” 

«“ Why, the placard at the door, and our beginning 
early on our Christmas presents, and making things our 

elves, and putting our hearts into the work, and having 
pleasant meetings together, and helping each other to 
make our money go the furthest,” sald Kate, beginning 
to wind a fresh skein of bright crimson wool which she 
was knitting into one of those long, plain strips that 
look as if intended for an afghan, but are really made 
into snug-fitting jackets to wear under cloth sults. 

‘© And having things done in season, Miss Ruth,” went 
on Helen Caxton, ‘‘end not wsiting until two weeks 
before Christmas and getting ourselves and every one 
else into an awful hurry and a horrid mess—” 

‘*« And losing all the right spirit of the season in our 
hurry and worry,” added Helen’s sister, snipping away 
at bits of bright-colored tissue paper out of which she 
was making lamp shades and clusters of flowers. 

“Oh, stop, girlies, right there !” exclaimed Miss Cam- 
eron. ‘‘I don’t belleve it! I never had so many ideas 
at once in my life; they all sound too good to have come 
from me.” 

‘* Fie, Aunt Ruth, they don’t do any such thing! You 
talked about it one day Jast summer, and told us Christ- 
mas would Jast just so much longer if we began early to 
get ready for it, and so now that is what we have 
done. First week in October, and all this begun !” and 
Kate gave a comprehensive sweep of her hand that took 
in all the bevy of bright young faces and busy fingers, 
pretty masses of colored silks, worsteds, and ali the 
attendant paraphernal's of fancy- work. 

*« Whoever originated the idea, it isa very good one,” 
said Miss Cameron, ‘‘and it is kiad of y~u to let me 
have the credit for it. You certainly have begun in due 
season, and will have no end of pretty things, I am sure. 
Are they all”—and she looked a little wistfully round 
about the room—‘‘are they ali for home gifts, I won- 
der ?” 

‘Now, Aunt Ruth’s mission class is loomiug up in 
the distance, girls, s0 look out !” said Kate. 

** And her little cash-girls’ Christmas tree will come 
next,” sald Helen. 

‘‘How well you know me, giris! Yes, I confess I 
was wondering if there would be any time for outside 
work for ‘His lambs,’ as you know [ like to call them. 
I was hoptng you would not forget.” 

** Maggie, show Aunt Kate the useful Jist we made 
out last week, please,” said K ite, ‘‘ and then let her deny 
we are sensible girls if she can ; or, better, read it out.” 

*** Mittens for the Ryan boys; worsted gaiters for the 
McCarthys ; hoods for the Thompsons ; comforters for 
the Fitz Hughs,’” began Maggie Caswell, who had been 
sitting In a low chair by the window, doing nothing. 

‘** Lovely !” sald Miss Cameron, clapping her hands. 
‘I'm proud of you, girls !” 

‘* There's a Christmas gift all round!” exclaimed 
Kate. ‘‘ Aunt Ruth doesn’t often say that. Some one 
hurrah! I haven't time.” 

‘** All of you must go to work again, please,” sald 
Mies Cameron, ‘‘ or I shall feel I have interrupted you. 
What are you doing, Maggie ?” 

* Nothing,” answered Maggie, one of the prettiest of 
all the girls present, ‘‘ Father forbids my working any ; 





he says I must buy all my gifts; he will give me as 
much money as I want, {f I will not attempt any work.” 

**It’s too bad!’ exclaimed Kate, ‘‘ because Magete 
knows how to do no end of things; she paints, and «m- 
brolders, and does ’most everything else ; she loses all the 
fun of this partnership work, too. She only comes in 
because she promises to read to us.” 

‘But Magete can help in another way,” sald Miss 
Cameron; ‘‘shecan go down with me early Saturday 
mornings to the Women’s Exchange, and buy some other 
woman’s work for her Christmas gifts, or order some. 
thing and bring the results to show here. Will you, 
dear?” and Miss Cameron smiled invitingly at the 
wealthy, motherless girl with only herself to think for. 

**But there are suck lovely things in the shops, Miss 
Cameron !” remonstrated Maggie. 

‘*T know ; and such lots of poor women who need 
money for the pretty things they make! You think of 
it please, Maggie; I shall come for you next week. 
And now, Leslie Graham, what are you doing ?” said 
Miss Cameron, looking over ata small figure that had 
been standing in front of one of the long windows, with 
its back turned to the rest of the inmates of the pretty 
room, nearly all the time since she had come in. 
** Where is your work?” The girl addressed only half 
turned round at the sound of Miss Cameron’s voice, but 
that partial view showed a most disconsolate-looking 
face, with a pair of large gray eyes that had just a eus- 
picion of tears lurking in their midst. 

‘*T’m not doing anything, M'!ss Cameron ; I never do; 
I don’t know how. Ali the other girls do such beauti- 
ful work, but I can’t—not a single thing. I don’t sew 
nicely, I can’t paint, I don’t knit or crochet—no one 
ever taught me, you know,” and the corners of Leslie’s 
mouth took on a pathetic little droop at the memory of 
her neglected childhood. ‘‘I can’t even spend money 
like Maggie; I’m just good for nothing.” 

‘**Oh, no, you’re not, elther,” said Kate, laurhingly ; 
*‘ you have keeping the sun out of my eyes beautifully 
for the last half hour, while you have been staring out 
of the window. I couldn’t spare you, Leslie; only I 
should like to know what you have been thinking 
about all the time,” 

** Why, you see,” said Leslie, coming slowly into the 
center of the room, and keeplog her eyes fixed on Miss 
Cameron, ‘‘it was just about that—the sunlight, you 
know, and that beautiful window, and the gifts for 
Christmas, and Miss Cameron’s pet girls in the mission 
class, and the newsboys—” 

** Well, what a jumble!” exclaimed Helen. ‘‘ What 
connection can there be between that window—” 

‘Walt a minute, dear,” interrupted Miss Cameron ; ‘1 
believe Leslie has an idea all of her own. Lot her tell 
it.” 

**Tt’s such a very small one,” said Leslie, ‘‘ but if I 
thought you would not all laugh—” 

**Not a laugh!’ said Kate; ‘‘I’m captain of this 
company, and no one shal] even dare tosmile. Waat 
is it, Les ?” 

** Well, first,” said Leslie, ‘‘ would you lend me that 
window I was standing at, for a couple of months, 
Kate ?” 

‘* Lend you a window! Why, Leslie Graham ! what 
for?’ 

** Say yes, and I'll tell you.” 

‘* Why, then, I suppose it is yes,” sald Kate, slowly, 
looking at Miss Cameron, who nodded encouragtngly. 

‘* Oa, thank you, Kate,” sald Lesife ; ‘‘ and, Miss Cam- 
eron,” she went on, ‘‘I know those mittens and hoods 
and gaiters, and all the rest, are just beautifully useful 
things, but don’t you suppose the little Ryans, Thomp- 
sons, and McCarthys would like something bright and 
feancy—a real bit of luxury, perhaps ?”’ 

** No doubt,” sald Mi:s Cameron, smiling up at Les- 
lie’s eager young face. 

“Come on with that idea, Lesife. Whatever are you 
thinking about ?”’ 

** Well, it's just this,” replied Leslie. ‘‘ You know J 
always have great success with my window plants, only 
at home I have so little space for them. List Saturday, 
when I was coming over here, I stopped for you, Magete, 
and, as you had gone, I went round the place to look at 
the Jast of the flowers, and talked a little with the gar- 
dener. He told me there were no end of young plants, 
bright geraniums (sweet-scented onet), chrysanthemums 
and even heiiotropes, that he had no use for, and which 
were to be left for the frost. He offered me any I 
wanted, and sald that, with a little care, they would go 
right on blooming through the winter. Now, Miss 
Cameron, do you think—would it be worth while ?” 

“Yes, I do,” interrupted Mis Cameron, quickly, 
‘“‘and it certainly would. It is a lovely idea, Leslie, 
and I will go right over there now with you and help, 
for of course there’s no time to be lost. How about 
jars ?” 

‘*I have plen'y at home,” said Leslie, all the troubled 
look going out of her face. ‘‘ Thomas will give me the 
earth, and I will put oflcloth on the window ledges, 
Kate, so as not to hurt anything. I have counted. I 
can get eighteen jars there, with the help of a pine 





board, and then, if you will let me, I'll run in and water 
them every other day and Saturdays. I can loosen the 
earth, take off the dead leaves, and fix them al] up 
fing. Des any one think it’s just too silly a thing to do 
for Christmas ?” 

** Not a soul,” said Helen, jumping up, and whirling 
Leslie off her feet to the sound ofa deux temps played 
on a street organ under the window. ‘‘ You're the best 
of the lot, I reckon; the little Ryans, Thompsons, 
McCarthys, and the rest, shall have a taste for the 
beautiful, thanks to you. How their eyes will shine !” 

“Take plenty of the red geraniums with you, Lesile,” 
said Maggfe from her corner; ‘‘they will like bright 
thincs I have half a mind to go with you.” 

‘Yes, [know—the single scarlet ; it blooms best of 
all,” replied Leslie. ‘‘ Why don’t you come and help? 
it will do you good.” Miss Cameron, tying up her hat 
strings preparatory to going out with Leslle, said, softly, 
to herself, ‘‘‘ She hath done what she could,’ and if it 
proves a success I shall be even more delighted than 
she ; it will take both the girls out and away from them- 
selves,” 

It was a perfect success; the plants flourfshed beau- 
tifully, and the bright crimsons and scarlets of the 
geraniums, the gold and white of the chrysanthemums, 
and delicate lavender of the hellotrope added untold 
beauty to the array of Christmas gifts that constantly 
increased In Kate Sinclair’s pretty morning room. 

Perhaps some other girl who, ltke her, ts not quick 
with the needle, or given to fancy-work, would like to 
copy ‘‘ Leslie Graham’s idea.” 
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THE BABY GORILLA. 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 





HE baby gorilla is a strange little creature, with jet- 
black face and hands, and a gray coat. He 1s not 
pretty to look at—according to our notions—with his 
big mouth, fiat nose, and head sunk in his shoulders ; but 
he is very interesting. Thisis partly because we haven't 
known much about him till lately, and partly because 
he belongs to the largest and strongest of the monkey 
race. 

Of course this baby is of the greatest interest to his 
mother, who pets him, caresses him, and takes the best 
of care of him, letting him ride on her back till he is old 
enough to look out for himself. He never has a nursery, 
and his mother's back or arms are his: nly cradle. With 
her he sleeps in the trees, anywhere they happen to be 
when night comes on. 

As soon as he fs big enough he eats fruit and leaves, 
and runs about on the ground on all fours. He looks 
very odd running about, for he turns his foot over and 
treads upon the side, and doubles his hands to tread on 
the knuckles where the skin grows thick and hard. 

The truth is, he is most at home in the trees, and one 
of his favorite amusements as a youngster, at home, is to 
swing on the branches, leap or fling himself from one 
tree to another in games with his playmates, shouting 
and screaming like so many playful girls and boys. 

He is full of life and fun, and has gay times till he 
grows up and looks on the serious side of life. Then he 
grows strong and fierce and savage; at least toward 
men. I don’t think he can be blamed for that, however, 
for the men he knows are either buaters, trying to kill 
him, or keepers, forcing him to live in a cage, which 
of course he hates, as does everybody with any spirit. 

There's only one way that men can catch this baby, 
and that is by shooting his mother. When she falls he 
falls with her, for the first thing he learns in the world 
is to hold on well; for, of course, as she travels about 
in the trees she wants her hands as well as her feet, end 
he must hang on for himself. Well, he does, and not 
until bis mother is dead can he be secured, and then he 
cries and screams like a baby when he is taken away. 

If the gorilla baby is kindly treated he is gentle and 
affectionate, very fond of play, and as pleased to be 
petted as any human baby, as well as dainty and neat {n 
his manners. He will sit on one’s knee and lean against 
his breast, and become so much attached to a kind 
keeper as to pine away and die if he leaves him. 

Then, too, he is very fond of a frolic, clapping his 
hands, thrusting out his tongue, romping about a 
room, swinging and leaping, and galloping around on 
knuckles and feet, very much like one of our own little 
folk, He’s very good to mind what he is told—when he 
understands—and quick to learn what is wanted. The 
thing he likes best to play with is a gentleman's long 
bearJ, and that you know our babies like too. 

One of these little fellows that was brought from 
Africa—his native jand—was cross so long as he was 
sbut up, but after he reached the ship to go to England 
he was let out, and then became as good-tempered and 
amiable as anybody, played with the sailors, romped 
and frolicked to his heart’s content. But his specta] 
favorite was a dog, a bull terrier, who was not very 
good-natured, but happened to like the gorilla baby, 
and they were great playfellows, 

Our writer who knows a good deal about gorillas said 
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that even in babyhood this animal {s always ill- 
tempered and savage» No doubt all that he knew were 
80, for every one that he had was either chained up, 
shut in a cage, or wore a split stick over his neck ; 
probably, too, they were beaten by servants, ‘This is 
enough to make anybody cross, especially a little wild 
baby frightened out of his wits at being stared at. 

One baby that this writer told about was perhaps two 
years old, and so strong it took four men to hold him. 
When he broke loose from his cage, no one dared go 
into the room to catch him, he was so savage. They 
opened the door carefully and threw a net over him, and 
when he was well tangled in it they rushed jn and shut 
him up, in spite of his kicks and struggles. If any one 
came near this very naughty baby he rushed at his 
visttor with yells, tried to selze him, and acted as if he 
would tear him to pleces. 

Shall I tell you what the gorilla baby is called when 
he grows up? I+ is an anthropomorphous (or man- 
shaped) ape, and his name {is Troglodytes Gorilla. 








TALKS ABOUT THE LAW. 
Ill. 


By ELizABETH REEVES. 


Thor shalt not take ‘he name of the Lord thy God in vain: for the 
Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh his name in vain. 

a H, mamma, did you hear them ?” sald a little boy 
to his mother, as some rough boys passed the 
window swearing. 

‘** Yes, it is terrible to hear boys swear that way.” 

‘* But, mamma, do you suppose ‘hey think anything 
about breaking the third commandment ?” 

‘* No. Charile, I do not think they even know they are 
breaking it, as we do when we break it.” 

‘© Well, but we don’t break the third commandment. 
We donotswear! What do you mean ?” 

‘‘T mean there are other ways of breaking the third 
commandment besides swearing. If we take anything 
for use, we should make the best use out of it, and if 
we use God’s name we should see to it that we do not 
dishenor the name, or take it in vain.” 

‘* Mamma, I don’t think I know what you mean.” 

‘‘Never mind, dear ; we will not talk about it any more 
just now. Please bring me my box of patats which you 
borrowed the other day.” 

Charlle hurried away, and soon returned with the box 
of paints, saying, ‘‘ Here they are, mamma ; but I have 
not used them yet. Gussie came in to play, and I forgot 
all about them ” 

* T'm sorry, Charlie,” sald his mother, looking at the 
paints, ‘‘ for two reasons. In the first place, two of the 
paints are gone, and then you made no use of them 
when you took them, and therefore borrowed or took 
them in vain.” 

“But L meant to use them when I took them, 
mamma.” 

‘*T have no doubt of it, my son, but some day I hope 
you will learn that nothing must be taken én cain 
Where did you go yes'erday afternoon, Charlie ?”’ 

‘Oh I forgot to tell you I went tothe museum with 
Bertie Hart.” 

‘The one that I told you not to go to ?” 

‘Yes, but I did not think about it until after I had 
promised to go.” 

“Tam afratd youcsll me Mother to no purpose if my 
commands make no more impression upon you than 
that. ln other words, you take the name Mother in 
vain,” 

‘Oh, do you mean you can take God's name in vain 
in that way ?” 

“That is what I mean exactiy. If we do not honor 
God’s name by érue living, and remember bis commands, 
we take his name in vain ; we are not true children of 
God, the Father. So you see there are other ways of 
breaking the third commandment besides swearing.” 








WHAT TONY FOUND IN LIBERTY. 


IIE streets were crowded, in spite of the drip, dr'p, 
drip from roofs and awnings and clouds. KEvery- 
body looked miserable, but seemed determ'ned to stand 
his ground until the procession passed, if he had to 
stand all day. Creep!ng in and out among the crowd 
was the most wretched-looking little boy, ragged and 
dirty. Tony (for that was his name) belonged to no 
body, and nobody belonged to him. He could just 
remember a soft-volced, dark-eyed woman who used to 
kiss and love him, and, when it was cold, hold him 
close to her breast and cover him with her shawl; but 
that was so long ago that {t seemed almost a dream. It 
always came back to him when he met mothers in the 
street carrying thetr babfes or helping their little boys or 
girls over the hard or muddy places. 

To-day Tony felt a little more miserable than usual, 
for he had been compelled to sleep In an empty grocery 
wagon, and itceriainly wasa cold sleeping-place, though 
Tony felt he was to be envied, for it was dry, and lots 
of boys had only open carts that night. Businees had 





been bad with Tony for a couple of weeks. He had 
pitched pennies with Red Bob, and lost nearly a}! his 
capital, and he could not buy papers enough with 
what was left to get any kind of 4 etar’. His credit 
was not good at the Lodging-H use, and Tony suffered 
for bis foolishness in playing away h's working capttal. 
An idea that he had not been wise was beginning to 
float through his mind. Besides the mental trouble, 
Tony was hungry and cold, and, for a sunny-tempered 
boy, was as gloomy as possible. As Tony dodged in 
and out of the crowd near Madison Square he was 
looking for a good place from whizh to view the proces- 
ston ; for, If there were music and soldiers about, Tony 
forgot hunger, cold, loneliness, rags—everything but 
just the sound of the brass band, and the gay uniforms 
of the marchers He was perfectly happy if he could 
only precede the band and form in line with a lot of 
boys like himself and keep step. At such times Tony’s 
brown eyes spirkled, and he imagined himself a grand 
soldier with a sword at his side. To-day Tony was too 
hungry to fight for his place in the line, even if the 
policemen were not more particular than usual. At last 
he found a good place opposite the reviewing stand 
and in front of the Fifth Avenue Hotel. He eat on the 
curb, with his feet in the gutter, and leaned against the 
lamp-post. A couple of brokers stood back of him, and 
the appealing look that Tony gave them as he sank down 
kept them from saying, as they had to several other 
boys, ‘‘Get away.” The broker with the gentle blue 
eyes even tried to shield the little, animated bundle of 
rags with his silk umbrella, though he knew the raip 
was spotting his tall silk hat. An amused but kindly 
look passed over the older man’s faco as he saw what 
his friend was doing, 

Tony's whole attention was given to the flags on the 
grand stand and io Ilsteniag to the distant strains of 
music now faintly heard by the crowd. The mountec 
policemen came galloplng up, and were foliowed by an 
open carriage. As soon as the carriage was seen the 
crowd began cheering ; ladies waved their handkerchiefs, 
and gentlemen their hats, Tony caught the enthusiasm 
and waved his ragged cap with all bis might, and 
cheered till he could nut make another sound ; he had 
not the faintest idea who or what he was cheering til) 
he heard one of the brokers say, ‘‘ The President looks 
well.” Tony nearly fell over. The President! Was 
ever a boy solucky? He never expected to see the Presi 
dent. Which was the President ? was the question that 
botherad him. Was it the tall, thin man, or the stout 
man ? or that soldierly lookipg mnan? At last he suid, 
“Say, boss, which fs he ?” 

The blue-eyed broker understood him, and pointed 
out the President. After this Tony’s attention was 
divided between the President, the music, and the 
soldiers, 

Tony had thought again and again how he would 
like to get close to that sta ue of Liberty that they wer. 
all talking about; touch her, for the statue was always 
talked of as ‘‘she ;” and Tony thought that if he could 
get close to her, snuggle somewhere about her dress, he 
would not be quite so cold and lenesome. He did not 
mind being cold half as much as being lonesome. H+ 
brain was so busy with contriving a way to get down to 
the statue and under its shelter that he did not watch 
the last of the procession very closely. 

The last column passed ; there wasa stir in the crowd ; 
more cheering ; the open carrtage drove up, and ina few 
minutes was diiving down Twenty-third Street, witb 
Tony flying aiong the street dodging in and out among 
horses and p»xople. The carriage reached the boat but 
a short time before Tony, who, in the confuston of cast- 
ing lines and getttog clesr of the dock, scrambled over 
the stern and hid in acotlof rope He was svafraid of 
being found out that he scarcely breathed as he crouched 
in his hiding place Whistles were blowing and bands 
were play'ng as the ‘* Dispatch ” steamed down the river 
toward Beilow’s Island, with the President and hits 
party on board. At last the boat stopped going, more 
whistles began to blow, cannon were fired, and bands 
played “ Hail to the Chiuf.” Tony knew this must be 
where that lovely big woman with the lighted torch 
was. He knew her picture. He dared not move until 
everything was still on board. At last the hurrying 
was over, and Tony crept out of sight along the deck 
until he came to the gang plank. A soldier siood at the 
end, but he was watching the crowd 80 Intently that the 
little ragged boy escaped his attention. Tony darted in 
among the crowd, and finally found a safe place between 
some stones that had not yet been put in place. He 
raised his eyes. Oh, whata disappointment! Liberty 
was a great figure of bronze, and her face was hidden with 
afisg. Tae tears steried inhis eyes. She was not at all 
lise the lovely woman with the baby in her arms whose 
picture he saw in the churches. He always wanted 
to find that woman, but he could not. He thought 
she looked like his own mother—just the same sad but 
loving look. Liberty, he thought, must look something 
like that, and she was nota picture, but a statue, and 
so hecould put his hand on her, he thought. Oh, dear! 
why did they put her up so high on those stones, or 





make her s9 big ?—a little fellow was half afraid of her! 

Presently the cannon began booming the people 
cheered, the bands played. Tony looked up The flag 
was gone from the face, and L'herty smiled upon him. 
Tony sprang up and hurried in among the crowd. He 
must touch her; he must get close to her; that was 
what she meant when she looked at him. He never 
knew how it came about, but presently he found him- 
self going up ateps. He went on and on, hieher and 
higher, till he stood at the foot of a ladder. He could 
go no further, but sank down crying. It was dark, and 
nobody saw him. Oh, how dreary! He did not know 
where he was, and he was all alone! What should he 
do? Ha was very tired, and, before he knew it, was 
sound asleep in the right arm of the statue. About six 
o’clock two of the electric light men went up to see if 
the candles were all right in the torch. The lantern 
they carried showed them a bundie on the narrow 
platform. 

** What’s that ?” asked one of the men. 

Tony waked up. ‘‘Oh, sir! please, I want to get 
close to her ; I—” here he began to cry so pitifully that 
one of the men stooped down and pu-hed his hair from 
his forehead. Tony’s story was soon told, and his long- 
ing to get close to Liberty because she was a woman, 
and might love him, The man listened, and then said: 
‘*T guess we belong together. 1’m not a woman, but I 
want somebody to love and to love me. Do you think 
you could, Tony? My little boy left me alone this 
summer, and I’ve wanted you all this time, but could 
not fiad you. You've found me, so it’s all right. Come 
along, little chap, ti!l we fiad something to eat anda 
place to get warm. You were ow the right track. You 
were not alone.” And Tony found himself in the strong 
man’s arms, going slowly down the stairs. 








TWO BOYs AS MEN. 


HERE died last week in a Western city a man 

whose career is worth every boy’s attention, be- 
cause it shows what perseverance, devotion to business, 
and integrity will accomplish. 

When this man arrived from Austria he was poor, 
did not speak the E iglish language, and was deformed ; 
nis hands were so distorted that it was Impossibie for 
him to earn his Iiving by manual lahor. He was ready 
for any kind of work, no matter how humble, that 
promised him an honest livelihood. At that time, 
about thirty-five years ago, the dally papers in New 
York were delivered every morning by carriers. This 
young Austrian began his life here as a newspaper car- 
rier. The profits were so smajl that a man was forced 
10 have a long route in order to earn any support. He 
must get up very early mornings, in wioter long befure 
tt was light, and deliver the pspers to customers before 
hreakfast. Bills were pald once a week, and a especial 
journey must be made to collect the money. The 
young man was 80 faithful, so anxious to keep the old and 
find new customers, that he soon built up a good trade. 
At that time there were comparatively few news-stands 
in New York, and this young man saw the opportunities 
{no the business, and opened a stand on Broadway. Here 
he showed the same business energy. Hz put on his 
stand papers and magazines not usually found on news- 
stands, and if a book or periodical were asked for and 
were not in stock, the greatest desire was manifested to 
fill the order, and he did fill it if it were possible The 
stand became a store—the first of the kind in New 
York—and laid the fuundation for the proprietor’s 
wealth. He made his name and fortuae, not by * luck,” 
but by a strict attemton to business, desling honestly, 
and being reliable. He never knew in Lis business the 
word trouble exc: pt when he failed to piease a customer. 
What August Brentano did, you can dv. No boy ever 
began a business life more handicapped thao he old, 
yet few men have gone out of life leaving a greater suc- 
cess from such small beginnings. The special business 
does not make the success ; it is the spirit, the method 
by which it is conducted, that briogs tne success 

In one of our Eastern cities there has been held up as 
candidate for a responsible and honorable position a 
man whose success has been of @ different order, but 
very remarkable. He was bora in a Western State 
fifty-five years ago. His father was a farmer of small 
means. There were but few school privileges in the 
State at that time, and this man, at eighteen years of 
age, knew littie more than how to read. He had 
worked hard on a farm from the time he could re- 
member, and had the reputation of being able to bind 
wheat faster than any man io that section of the State, 
showing that he was ambitious to excel in whatever he 
undertook. An older brother, who had left home and 
gone into business fn a large city, offered to pay this 
boy’s schooling fora year. He accepted the offor, and 
studied so earnestly that he graduated from a Western 
college at the age of twenty-three. He stud{ed law, and 
made a r putation a5 & lawyer; and vow, far from old 
age, has been elected to r present his disizict in the 
capital of his State. Perseverance and embition wil! 
overcome all obstacles, 
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Sunday AFTERNOON. 
WALKING IN THE LIGHT: 


{International Sanday-School Lesson for November #1, 1886.] 
1 John i,5 10,andii,1-6. Revised Version. 

And this is the message which we bave heard from him. an‘ 
@r pounce unto you, that God is sight. and in him fs no darknese 
at all if we sav that we have fellowship wi'b bim. and w lk 
in the dulkness, we 'ie, and do not the truth: but if we walk in 
the light, as he is in the light, we have fellowship one with an- 
other, and the blood of Jesus bis § »n cleanseth us from al! sia 
If we say that we have no sia, we daceive ourselves, and the 
tro h ts net in us If we confess our sins, he ix faithful and 
rigtteous to forgive us our sins. and to cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness. If we say that we have not sinned, we make 
him a liar, a: d his word ts not in us, 

My iitule children, these things write I unto you, that ye may 
not+i2. Andi: any man sin, we have an Advocate with the 
Fatber. J. sus ( hrist the righteous : »nd be is tne pro-pitiation for 
our sine; ard rot for ours only, but al forthe who'e wuld 
And h-reby know we that we know him. if we keep his oom- 
mandments He that suith, I know him, and keepeth not hix 
comms ndmen‘s, is a tlar, and the truth fs not in bim: * at whoso 
keepeth bis word, in him verily hath the love of God been per 
fected Hereby know we that we are In him: he that saich he 
ablveth in him ought himself to walk even as he walked, 





1+ Which was from the beginning Comp. Johni., 1— 
Which we have scen with our eyes. An indication that the 
au'bor of this Epistie is the au:hor of the Fourt” Gospel. 
and also 9 te-timony to the incarnation of the 8on of God 
—That eternal life which was with the Futher. Daration i- 
certainly not toe fundamental thought in Jhn’s conception 
of eternal life. It is the life of God in the sou! of man. Comp 
John xvil, 8.—Thrat ye also may have fellowship with us 
This is the end o' Guspel preaching; not that men may be 
mede happier or even better, but that they may be made 
pertakers of anew and divine life.—TZhat your jry may be 
full The Goepe) iss joyfal messege. Comp Juba xv, 11, 

5-10. Tis then 4: the mewage. The rest of the chapter is 
Jouu's epitome of the teaching of Jesus Christ.—God is 
light Life and light are synonymons;: trath is not merels 
currect opinion or utterance, it is a life in accordance with 
the eternal laws. God bimseif is light; he is not under the 
laws of be universe, nor are they merely his edict ; but they 
are a partof his being. Hence it is impssihle for God to 
lie, bece u~e the Civine nature capnvt contradict itself.—J. 
hem t3 no darknexs atall Nuot, howevér, po mystery ; the 
ligut msy be a approachable (1 Tim vi, 14). The decla 
ration is in contrast with the pagan and semi-; azan con 
ceptions of God, which lay a foundation fora religion of 
terror, pot of love and allegiance —And do not the truth 
Truth is then to be done as well as spoken.—Cleanseth a» 
from alisin. Not merely delivers from all penalty. The 
o! j ct of Christ’s passion is not merely to secure a remission 
of p-palty, but to secure a cleansing from sin. Those 
theories of the atonement therefore, which represent the end 
of Chri-t’s death to be making tt possibie or safe to release 
the condemne4 from penalty are certainly inadequate, what- 
ever truth they may contain.—7he truth is not in us 
Truth and fa’sehood are in us; if we speak truth or false 
hood we only give expression to something before within 
ours lves —And juxt lo forgive us our sins. Why jast? Be- 
cause when one has already borne my sin is it not jast 
tha’ I should also bear it. The atonement enlists justice on 
the side of mercy.— His word isnot in us. Equivalent to, He 
truth fa not in us. 

IL, 1-6. That ye sin not. Ina orier that yesin not; the 
obj ct of the G ssp] ta not ralief fron pinishment, but that 
sin may be brought to an end.—He ws the pr: pitiatum for our 
sins. The notion that there must be souie sacrifive or pro 
pitiation is in all reiigions; what is characteristic of tne 
Christien religion fs that it represents God as his own pro 
pltiation —Oy the whole world. The atonement is a universal 
provision ; be is not merely the propitiation for the elect.— 
If we keep his commandments. This is the evidence of our 
faith in and love for him. Comp. John xiv., 23; xv., 10 
—IJealiar. He may be an unconscious bypocrite; bat the 
truth is not in him —Ought also towa/k. Comp. Eph. il, 10. 


THE GOSPtL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 


By Lyman ABzorTT. 


"HERE are severa) passages in the Bibje in which 

the whole message of the Gospel is condensed ip 
e single p:ragraph. Such ie Peslm colli. ; such I-alab 
lv.; euch Epbestans ii., 1-10; such 1 John 1., fl , 1+6, the 
prwrsge suggested for our erudy for to-day. It embodies 
the trinity of doctrine which makes up the Gospel—sin, 
grace, glory. 

I. If we esy that we bave no sin we deceive ourselves, 
and the truth is notin us. It is very common, this self- 
deception. It takes in as many forms as there are 
buman bearts and human experiences. The father of 
Mes puts this deceit sometimes in philosophic and 
scientific forms, sometimes in dogmatic and even ple- 
tistic forms ; but of ore thing we may be sure : any doc- 
trine thst Jesecns the sense of personal responsibilty, 
whether the scientific Jecturer or the orthodox preacher 
gives it to us, in +0 far runs counter to the message 
which Jobn beard of Obrist and declane untous. Let 
me try to tuggest1 can do nothing more—some of 
the vxricus forme this seif-decep'ion takes on. 

Scier.ce. The bratn secretes thought as the liver secretes 
bile. — Consci-nece Then I am no more to blame for stnful 
theugh's ad affections than for a billous temperament, 

Pihslosophy. Bin ia the imperfect and rudimentary 
sciivity of ihe faculties—a necessary acoompaniment of 
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the process of evolution from the anfmal nature toa 
future human ideal.—Consciezce. Then I am not to 
diame ; I am only carrying out the laws of my nature; 
only s link in an endless chain, drawn by what went 
on before, drawing what comes afier me. 

Ethics. The social order is the law of the universe ; 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number is the 
standard of rignt and wrong ; the univerzal conscience 
is the only law-giver; public opiaton is the only judg- 
ment bar.—Cons-ience. I thank heaven that I am not as 
other men are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers ; or even 
as this publican. 

O'thodory The whole race sinned in Adam and 
fell with him in the great transgression —Conscience 
Alas! tootrue. Wicked Adam! poor me! 

Pietistic sentiment’ You bad sin, but you have it no 
longer. You have only to belleve that Carist died for 
you, and you are cleansed from sin. You have only to 
believe that he will perfectly sanc'ify you, and you are 
perfectly sanc'itied. Have fafth that you are holy, and 
you are holy —Conscience Hippy man that I am! I 
am now free from the law, and can live as I please ; for, 
whatever men may say, my sou is pure—for my purity 
does not depend upon what [I am, but upon what is 
'mnuted to me. 

Now, all these forms ate, according to John, self- 

deceptive. If we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth isnotia us. Sin is an ulifmate 
fact, not to be denied or in any wise explained away. 
L: is not a disease of organs, but a wrong use of organs ; 
(tis not an inheritance from ancestry, nor an unescapable 
thralldom to inex rable law—it is an individual and 
willful violation of law; it is not a mysterious shuttle- 
cock tossed down the ages from Adam—svery man 
xperlences his own fall by his own wiliful disobedt- 
ence ; it is not violation of the social order—it is voluntary 
-eparation and estrangement from God; responsib'lity 
for it is not lessened by Christ's redemption—he does 
aot make what is as though it were not, he does not 
put white for black, he works no fictitious mind-oure ; 
ne opens the way by which we may be relieved of the 
cons quences of past sin and may be delivered from 
the power of present and future sin, but he does not 
open the way for us to Ive slaful lives and yet not be 
-faners, to disregard lawand not be law-breaker:, to have 
the fruits of holfaess without being holy. If, accepting 
these or any other like excuses, we say that we have no 
sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not io us, 
Sinnere we have been, and not even redemption can 
change that fact. 

IL. If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins and to cleanse us from all unright- 
eousness. The first fact is+in, the second fs redemp. 
tion. To forgive sin ia to cleanse from sin. This is the 
meaning of the Greek word rendered forgiveness. The 
aphesis (a peors) of sin is literally the sending away of 
<n. Thte is the significance of the Nciipture metaphor. 
Sia is a cloud, God blots tt out; a stain, he washes Jf 
away ; 8 burden, he buries it in the. depths of the sea 
Forgiveness is not a contrivance of pity by which men 
may violate the laws of life and suffer no penalty; by 
which they m»y be drunken and not have a headache, 
or be covetous and not be mise:s—ibatis, miserable. It 
isa divine rower by which we are cleansed from sin 
itself, and made to walk in purity and love, even as 
Christ walked. It isnot a letting man off froma future 
penalty because of a present penitence ; it is a healing of 
4 present disease, a deliverance from a present bondage. 
Sia is a captivity, and redemption is emancipation ; sin 
ia a death. and redemption a life everlasting. The jus- 
tice of God is not a mere punishing justice; itisa 
cleansing and redeeming justice. He rightens by his 
righteousness. God judges us, not by what we are, but 
by what we would be, and turns our desires and aspira 
ions into achievements and accomplishments. Peni- 
tence is not dread of punishment, but dread of sin; 
redemption is not deliverance from suffering, but deliv- 
erance from sto. This is the grace of God, a grace 
which rev lution’zes the soul and reforms the life. 
which makes us G)>d’8 workmanship created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works which he hath before ordained 
that we should walkin them. “‘ Little children, let no 
man deceive you. He that doeth righteousness is right 
eous, even a8 be is righteous. He that committeth sin 
is of the devil.” There is no possible way of science, 
philosophy, ethics, orthodoxy, or plety by which a man 
can escape the responsibility of sin except he ccase to be 
a sinner. 

113. If we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we 
have fellowship with the saints end apostles whose 
feliowshtp was and ie with the F ther and with bis Son 
Jesus Chiist. Tote is ihe third word in the message of 
the Gospel—the giory of an accomplished redemptiun. 
Sin, Gr.ce, G ory—there are the three. 

Fellow-bip with Gd! These words run glibly from 
our tongue or pens but do we ever realizs what is th ir 
meatine ? I turn to my W beter, and find this defini- 
tion ibere: ‘* Felloaship—mutual association 0! per- 
sons on equal and friendly terms ; frequent and familiar 
intercourse.” Lot me try to grasp this thought. Mutual 





association with God : he sympathetically comprehend 

ing me; I sympathetically apprehending him. And 
this ‘on equal and friendjy terms :” I not as a subject 
before a king, not as a pupil before a pedagogue, but 
as a babe in its mother’s lap—his companion; he 
entering into my Jowliest and feeblest endeavers, and 
smiling on them ; I dimly perceiving and steadily grow- 
ing toward his highest and bolfest experiences; an asso. 
clation on equal and friendly terms—the «quality of 
love. And this intercourse not a rare experience, re- 
served for cloistered retreats and special days, but a 
* frequent and familar intercourse ;” an every day and 
every hour companionship. This is the very con um- 
ma'ion of Christian experience, as far beyond ail mere 
sense of forgiveness as the land of Beulah was, to 
Bunyan's pilgrim, far beyond the falling off of the bur- 
den at the cross, 

But possibly the English word implies more than the 
Greek original justifies, I therefore turn to my Greek 
lexicon, and there I fiad to have fellowship (koinensa) 
with another fs to have in common with him ; to par 
take with him; tc be sharers with him in what he fs 
and what {fs his; and, looking further, I fiad this word 
used to designate the most intimate snd sacred of all 
human feJlowsh!ps, that which makes busband and 
wife one. The Greek word is more suggestive than the 
English ; it marries me to my God ; it makes me one 
with him ; it brings me to his beme, as a bride to live 
with him ; it makes our two lives to tlow in one com- 
ming'ed stream. 

But it is po-sible to press too far and to take too 
Nterslly asingle word. I dare not, with no other iniro 
duction than this word *‘ fellowship,” press my way 
foto ‘‘frequent and familiar intercourse” with him 
before whom angels and archangels veil their faces. 1 
wait. I listen. And, bebold, itis not a single voice, it 
is achoir of sacred voices intermingling, that invites me. 
He is my Shepherd, and Jeads me. Ho is my Father, 
and provides forme. He is my Husband, and is married 
tome. He isa garmentin which I am to be clothed; 
a way in which I 8m to walk ; a vine on which I am to 
be grafted; the Shechinab, to fill me as the ancient 
glory filled the completed tabernacle; a sovg in my 
mouth ; a tower in which I am to dwell; bread which I 
amtoeat, (Psaslm xxifl., 1; Ma‘t. vi., 9; Jer, iil, 14; 
Rom, xilil., 14; John xiv , 6; xv., 1,2; 1 Cor. iil, 16; 
Exod. xv, 2; Psalm xvill.,2; John vi,85) The ex, 
ample of the Apostie teaches me to pray that I may bs 
filled with all the fullness of God ; the prayer of Christ 
teaches me to pray that I may be one with God the 
Father and Corist his Son, as they are one with and in 
each otber. (Ephes. fif., 19; John xvii, 21) And I 
am sure that no audacity of love and desire io me will 
ever be rebuked by him who knows how to do for me, 
in the condescension of his love, exceeding abundanily 
more than I can ask oreventhink. Thisis that walking 
with God which constitutes alithat we know of Enoch’s 
life. This is that ‘‘familiar friendship with Jesus” of 
which Thomas 4 K+ mpis writes. This is that ‘‘ essential 
union with God” which was so favorite a topic with 
Madame Guyon in her most elevated moods. This is 
that life which can never be defined nor described ; 
which no one can ever comprehend who does not know 
it by his experience, and which no one can ever doubt 
to whom experience has taught it. 

This is the threefold meseage of the Gospel: We are 
sinners; we can be saved from sin; we then become 
the friends and companions of God. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
A MESSAGE FROM JESUS, 


By Exut_y HunTineton MILLER, 

FTER tbe Lord Jesus went away again to heaven, 
the disciple whom he loved best wrote down a 
great many thiogs which he had heard him say, and the 
meessges which he left behind for those who might never 
talk with him as John did. Johp understood what Jesus 
meant better than any of the others, especially when he 
talked about the love of God, for Jubn's own heart 
was full of tender love, The golden text of our lesson 
to-day is from a letier that is near)y all about Joving 
God and being like him, John says it is a message 
which he heard from J: sus to tell to us. Part of the 

message fs about God and part about ourselves. 

The message about God. Do you know what the 
heathen think about God ? They think God is strong 
and cruel, and loves to see people suffer. They think 
their gods do bad things, and that if pecple bring them 
presents they wil] not punish them for doing wrong. 
But the m: ssage which Jesus brought about God was: 
* Ged is light, and in bim is no datknexs at all.” 

God is pure, and true, and boly ; there is nothing that 
ever needs to hide or keep out of sight; nothing evil 
and nothing dsrk—on)y constant, changeless Jove to all 
his children. Those who watk with him w- lk in the 
light, and his love shines ov.r them and all tbrongh 
them; they are like bim, and they cannot walk with 
him unless they are like him. 

The message about ourselves, God wants us to walk 
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with him, and not walk in darkness. He wants us to 
have fellowsip with him ; that is, such real friendship 
that we eball feel as he feels and love what he loves 
But how can we walk in such friendship with God ? 
We are not all light ; there is a great deal of darkness in 
us; sin makes darkness, and we have alisinned. John 
did not forget that, and so the message says: ‘‘If we 
confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins.” 

How can we be children of the light¥ Our Father 
wishes us to walk with him, and so he has provided a 
way to fit us for bis friendsbip and his company. This 
is the message John brings us about it: ‘‘ If we confess 
our sins, he ts faithful and just to forgive us our sins.’ 
He wil do even more ; for the meessge says : ‘‘ The blood 
of J sus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin ;” 
£0 we are not only furziver, but made clean ; all the 
statos washe? away, all the darkness within us turned 
into light. Then we shall truly know God, and have 
loving friendeb'p with him, 

Tw can we know that we are walking with God? John 
did not forget to tell us that, He says we may know 
we sre not walking with God if we walk in darkness, 
and do not ke p hiscommandments, If we go wlth a 
{rlend we must go where he goes, aad so if we have the 
company of the Lord Jcsus we can only go where 
he goes. Walking with God means having him with 
us always; it means doing and speaking and thinking 
just what wiil please bim. 

Tlow cai we show that we are walking with God? The 
Lord Jesus himeelf told us that. He said: ‘ By this 
svall all men Know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to ancther,” and John’s messsge from Jcsus 
is: ‘lf we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we 
have fellowship one with another, and the blood of 
Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” God's 
children are all one family, that should live together in 
love, bave friendship with their Father, and friendship 
with each other. Anger and envy and selfishness all 
belong in the darkness, and love is like the light that 
makes the heart eo bright that no dark corners are left 
for ugly things to hidein, We need not be afraid to 
walk in the light slnoce Jesus loved us so much that he 
died to cleanse us and make us fit to be his friends, and 
since to-dsy and a)) the days he lives in heaven to pray 
for us, and to plead with us, and to bring us to our 
Father and say, ‘‘ Forgive this child whom you loved 
so much that you gave me to save him.” 

If we are chiidren of light, and walk with our Father, 
and never go away from him; if our sins are forgiven, 
and we bave fellowship with Jesus Christ, so that we 
live as he lived, how hard we shall try to teach 
others to know him and to walk in the light also! 
We shall be little lights ourselves, and God's great 
light will ehice in us 20 we can help to scatter the dark- 
ness ; and sometimes a very small light can set a great 
many others burning. First we are to shine ourselves, 
and then to help others to shine. A teacher said of one 
of her little girls who was sick, ‘‘She was always so 
sunny and cheerful, and did ber work in such a willing, 
contented way that it helped me with all the rest ;” and 
another teacher sald, ‘‘ She makes peace wherever she 
goes, by just smiling, and loving people.” 

Would you like to walk in the light and have fellow- 
ship with God? Then remember these words from 
J hn’s message: Oonfessing, Forgiving, Cleansing, 
Keeping, Obeying, Abiding, Loving. 





HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a LAYMAN. 
OMETIMES when, in the midst of the night, 1 awake 
and canuot find sleep, I rise up and sit on the win 
duw-ledge to see if I can sink my cares In the heights 
above rather than in the depths below. ‘You geza far 
up into the astronomic heavens, and you see the divine 
pasturage of the stare—suns of countless numbers and 
of dizzy distances, with incomprehenalble retinues of 
dependent worlds, hastening with lightning speed on 
journeys that our minds cannot grasp. These stars— 
solar centers, no doubt, of subord!nate systems—are pay- 
ing obelsance to a great central force that has universal 
empire over thousands of systems that pervade the infinite 
ether, Our sun is but a dot of light to the inhebitants 
of other systems, if, indeed, he be visible at all; but 
with his dependent worlds he js hastening on with 
lightning speed to make his annual journey of more 
than eighteen millions of years around the center of this 
‘‘is'and universe of suns.” Why is there reat and 
peace fn the vision of the universe of God ? Because it 
fs Light. God said, Let there be Light, and thero was 
L ght, 

The Shechinab fs the J1gut sometimes seen on sea and 
land io the most radiant and rapt experience Itisa 
ight and a fre aniawstiil, smal) voice. 1t is Moses in 
the bursing bush or Israe)’s pillar of fire, The old 
prophets teil us of these spiritual phenomena. Art did 
GOt originate the aurevule that wreaths the face of Jesus 
with wondrous light and tone. A shining face we 
remember now aud then to have seen in those sacred 


chambers where death transfigured all the room. A 
rare light is in the faces of living saints, which in the 
faces of saints dying becomes solar in its effulgence and 
spiritual in its elevation. I remember when my child 
died all the room seemed to be filled with this radiance 
and presence. You may call this the work of an 
overwrought imagination if you have never seen the 
death of God’s children and the last hours of the saints 
of tribulation. 
‘“* The earth is cram’d with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God.” 

* And there shall be no night there; and they veed 
no candle, nelther light of the sun; for the Lord God 
giveth them light.” 


We ought, however, to bear in mind that light is only 
made efficlent by darkness, as light is made up of strands 
of darkness. The painter expresses his thought by light 
and shade. In composition shading is as essential as 
in painting. And a great sculptor finds in the anatom. 
ical loyalty of his figure the s'rength of the shadows as 
well as of the lights. Iremember, when I first looked 
on the Moses of Angelo, i ssid: ‘‘ Here ia a shadow 
with a great light lurking behind it that radiates from 
within it.” 


Ruskin says Turner feels in Golur, but thinks in 
light and shade. We want Intellectual progress, 
knowledge as well as emotion and right intent. The 
revival of learning preceded the great reformation. Tre 
basilar shadows in the Moses area virile necessity—a 
projectile of the intellectual lying between the two 
horns of an old dispensation. 





We get our light from the bowels of the earth. Dark- 
ness is convertible. If any thread runs clear through 
the Bible, it is this thread—that Light is ultimately to 
be all and in all. At this present moment the industries 
of the manufacturing center where I write these words 
are darkness being turned into light. A lump of coal 
from the Plutonian shores turned into light and heat is 
the type of modern {ndustrial, moral, and religious 
progress. 

Naturai gas now runs great industries and household 
fires as well as blast furnaces. The man who first sug 
gested that idea to Pittsburg was voted a crank. Every 
great inventor—every great Light or discoverer of 
Light—Is first a crank, then an enthusiast, and finally a 
pretty good sort of a pecullar fellow. God’s pecullar 
people are always praying for more light, and they 
always recognize that the light that comes from the 
center of the earth started in the sun, and some time 
may journey home again. 





Growth depends on many conditluus, one of which is 
light. Now, the divine growth, by which I mean growth 
toward godliness, is just as dependent on the light 
behind the sun as the plant’s lifeis on the sunlight. The 
spiritual world is not other than natura] because It {a 
invisible. The earth itself once was not only darkness 
but void. There is not only continuity in the law, 
but in the law of the Gospel also. I am not affirm. 
ing there is but one law in the universe, but one Law- 
maker, and I am insisting that there is no confilct 
between law and law, but perfect dovetalling. 


The kingdom of God, I believe, is as capable of ecien- 
tific treatment as is the kingdom of that undulatory 
ether that bears the sunlight on its wonderful 
journeys. Ido not know that the polarization of the 
light that is beyond the sunlight is any more difficult to 
the spiritual spectroscope, the fine and subtle insight of 
a rad{ant spirit, than is the polarization of sunlight. The 
spectrum in elther case is not spectral but real. Our 
experience in the kingdom of God is as actual as our 
experience ia the kingdom of nature, and under as wel! 
defined laws. Theology that is called speculative, like 
moat speculation, is unproductive, but we are going to 
have doctors of law to practice the G spe) in our future 
divinity schools. The ministry of grace should be nat- 
ural, 


We see God in what he does. We know very much 
about the sun, but we do not know the sun. He is too 
bright to be seen and too far away to be touched, but 
not too far away to be felt. We cannot see God and 
live, but we know a very great deal about him. The faci 
Is, we know Iiitle about what’s the matter with matter. 
Force we never have analyzed. The whole universe is 
elusive as well’ as diffusive. Socrates defied his 
murderers to arrest his soul, which yet goes marching 
on. Todeny God because we never saw him is to deny 
the facts of life. Even Edison hasn’t yet been able to 
see electricity. 


Mr Tyndall thinks Raphael and Shakespeare came 
from the fires of the sun. He believes that conscious 
ness is a function of matter when matter has attained a 
certain degree of organization. But that is not saying 
anything about the origin of c nsclousness, We may 
prove that without the sun there would be no life, but 
that is far from proving that what is a necessary 
co-worker is the origin of life. And 1 think scientists 








in general now agree that this is the Great Unknown. 
Biology bas to start with more assumption, pot to say 


presumption, than teligion. We have to come at last 


to the sun behind the sun 


Sclence measures the stars and the speed of light ; 
counts its throbbings; sifta the colors of the rainbow ; 
turos eclid to fiiid and fuld to solid; interprets the 
message of the nebu's by their glowing flames, and be 
holds the universe emerge from the play of its ener- 
gies. Buteclenceis dumb, snd defers to theology, when 
we come to blogenesis—say, to inquire where Adam 
got that firstspare-rib. 


You face an electric light in the street, gud you wild 
be blinded. We all do bilok like owls in certain sun 
bursts. It was the Messianic wey to unfuld truth 
gradually. Jesus told his followers that he had not 
hroken to them all truth, and he told them the plain 
reason—‘‘ Because,” said be. “‘ you could not bear it.” 





The brilliancy of Jight depends upon the size of the 
pupil of the eye and the sensitiveness of the seat of 
viston. But the owl has to live by his ears by day and 
by his wits by night. A man cannot see as well as & 
eat or @ horse by night. All the survival: of the pter- 
odactylic genus, like their progenitors of the second 
ary epoch, have great eyes, which indicate that they 
like to be out o’ nights, loving darkness rather than 
light. So, if it is not the size of the pupil of the eye alone 
that determ'nes the status of God's creatures, that deter- 
mination resides asturedly in the use the puptl of that 
pupil makes of his co-ordinate powers. The higher the 
co ordivation, the higher and deeper the perception. 
Man’s vision goes into the kingdom of divine light. 


The eyes are quicker witnesses than theears. You 
aes & locomotive dashing along the rali, and you descry 
the puff of the steam whistle before you hear the 
whistle. What you eee, you know; but you’doubt hear- 
say when you will not question the testimony of your 
eyes. Yet nothing is more delusive than testimony of the 
eyes. No two persons see the same sights on the streets. 
[ am alwavs amused to read the accounts of the same 
fire in diffarent newspapers. All the way from the 
thetorical luridity of the fire-flend to the commonplaces 
of Gradgrind, you discover little or no evidence that each 
reporter altended the same fire, and occasional fndica- 
tions that none of them were present, or, if present, 
were asleep. 


The fact is, while the senses are the moat trustworthy 
and essential instruments of our perc!pient as well as of 
our sentient lives, they are no infallible guide. They 
need training and discipline to see, to hear, to touch, 
and so forth—fully to ‘‘ sense” the situation. We have 
recently found out that some of our railroad and steam- 
boat accidents are due to color-blindness, not to careless- 
ness. Then, too, there are other facts of general appli- 
cation to vision. A faint white light appears green 
when a strong red light is brought near it, and a white 
light becomes blue when the stronger surrounding light 
{is yellow. Thus a white star mingling with red star 
light makes the white star green. So the jocular ex- 
pression ‘‘ Do you see anything green ?” has an oracu- 
lar as well as a jocular side. We never see the heavenly 
bodies {n thefr real positions except when these bodies 
are In the zenith, because of the refraction of light in 
passing through our atmosphere. So the sun is below 
the horizon, !n fact, when he {s seen by us. 


What, then, is the sum and substance? Simply that 
we can never be like Christ until we caa perceive like 
him by seeing like him. To do this the perfect co- 
ordination and harmony of powers are necessary. 
What is the final outcome? Perfect light, of course ; 
but perfect eyes. We shall see as we sre seen, and con: 
sequently know as we sre known. The end of e¢xist- 
ence {s not more light, but more light for us. All the 
light there ever was or ever will be now exists poten- 
tlally or actively. Tneend of being te deinzin the Nght. 








GOOD COUNSEL. 


E can afford to walt. Rather than see churches 

rent, friendships severed, and schism started 

on its miesion of ill-will and confusion, we can sfford to 
wait, and, if need be, to keep good men waiting who 
are eager td preach the Gospel to a lost world. We can 
afford to wait until the brethren who are again intrusted 
with the management of our Missionary Board can have 
time to review the whole matter; and if they do not 
care to assume the responsibility of sending a man like 
Me. Hume back to preach the Gospel to India, they can 
honorably choose the way of reconciliation provided by 
the action of the Board, and let a Congregational coun- 
cil assume whatever responsibility before God there 
may be jo such adecision. We can sffrrd to wait in 
loyalty to 8 cause which we love, and in filial respect 
for a great society in whoe missionary hopor we rejoice, 
uotil the policy of its management, following the kad. 
fogs of the Spirit in the history of our age, shs)] be as 
comprehensive as the faith, ard the hope, sand the 
charity of the Christian world.—[F'rom @ se:mon. by the 





R-v. Newman Smyth, D.D,, of New Haven, on the 
Dea Moines meeting. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 
THE TRUTH.’ 
E Ew Hatz, D.D, 

** What is truth!’’—John xvill., 38. 

HE contrast between the two speakers is one of the 

most dramatic fp history. > the artists have re 
garded it, and righity. You may say that the old 
dynasty of doubt, and of the despatr of doubt, culminates 
tn Pilate; and that the new world of truth, and the 
triumph of truth, is prefigured in the Saviour’s expree- 
gio 

Here is this young carpenter of Nazareth in cus- 
tody ®f the Procurator ef the Empire. Yet he is no 
bapdit from the roads, like those with whom he wil! 

"ethis afternoon. He is norebel like Theudas who has 
defied Rome. He has not spit at the Eagle, tke these 
fanatics of the streets here. He has never refused 
tribute. He has given Czar all Cresardeserved. Why 
fis he {n guard, then ? Because he bas given God what 
‘Ge#. demands, He has proclaimed the truth of God as 
er, knows it, and has not refrained, All around him 
they bave begged him to refrain, Why wil! you go to 
Jerusalem again? Wecan see how his mother would 
beg him to stay in safer Gilftee, how his sisters, his 
brothers, how the friends who loved to take care of him 
‘would have kept bim ff they could. No! He wil! not 
Get things dragon sa Long enough bas this world 
trusted in its Jerusalems and ite Pilates! He will testif, 
to the truth. To-day. to-morrow, and the day following. 
each day has brought him aday’s march nearer to death 
and such a death! And now the morning of that death 

hae come ! 

And, on the other hand, Pilate. The estimate which 
history has put upon him is fair. We talk of artistic 
combinations and poetical justice. But no artand no 
poetry can come up to that dramatic intensity of con 
trast In which history makes such man as Pilate jadge 
and executioner of Jesus Christ. It isas in another 
generation such a man as Nero sits as judge of such 8 
man a8 Paul. We know Pilate by ten yenrs of bi 
jurisdiction. A crue] Roman viceroy, he had created 
and had quelled more than one rebellion by his hard 
hand. He is one of a type of men such as you find 
in Napoleon’s hletory. who have their eye always or 
the Emperor, and always mean to win his favor. For 
the Pilates of the world this backward look to thelr 
chief evpplies the place of law. Does Tiberius wish it ? 
Ther, one answers “ Yes.” Does Tiberius dislike ir ? 
T*.en one ans*ers ‘‘ No” In the Jong run such a sec 
ond hand conscience falls a man. It failel Pilate 
Tiberius recalled him. But Tiberfus died before Pilate 
could appear at court. And then, neglected by every- 
body, scorned, I think, by those who knew him best 
Pilate, who had no conscience now he had no Tiberius 
killed himself. Wasthere, in that loathsome despair of 
the {Ife of a favorite whore game {s played through was 
there alway: the memory of one face, of one prisoner 
of one execution ? Did he remember that day when he 
tried to wash off guilt with water? Dli he remember 
how the eky blackened on that day. and men sald natur: 
iteelf test!fied against the wrong which that day saw ? 

This is the man who, with a skeptic’s laugh says 
** What is truth ?” when the Leader of the world’s new 
life stands hefore him. ‘‘I came into the world to bear 
witness to the Truth. Every one that {fs of the Trutt 
heareth my voice” These are the words of his prisoner 
“*What istruth?” This{s the poor time-server’s only 
reply. 

Thestatement which Jesus makes {s the steady, centra! 
statement of bis life. When scr'be or Pharisee asks for 
the principle of his mission, this is the answer they 
have; and thisis the answer which he gives to his 
dearest friends. He is here to testify to the truth—to 
that which IS. The praver of the last supper fs that the 
twelve. and we who belleve throngh their word, may he 
sanctified through the Truth. The promise is that th: 
Spirit of Truth shal! guide us {nto all truth. His defi- 
ance to priest and ruler implies that they do not care for 
the truth. ‘‘ Ye sre of your father the devil, and the 
‘truth fs not in bim” And the sting of that defiance 
to them was that in their hearts they knew it was wel’ 
founded. They were not seeking first and last for the 
truth. They were reeking to maintain certain institu- 
tlone—institutions of great dignity and antiquity 
institutions of great utility; the whole structure 
of society seemed to be built in with these {institu- 
fons. But not a Nicodemus of them all, not a 
Herod or Annas or Calaphas, dared say that they 
‘were, firet. second, and last, trying to maintain the truth. 
Jesus of Nazareth does say that that is his business, and 
multitudes of Galfleans, nev. detectives of the police 
of Jerusalem, believe him. First second, and last, what 
he wants is the Truth—the thing which IS. That fs 
what he stands for, and they know it {s. If by good 
chance a vine-dreseer or a fisherman wants that—wants 
to stand among the Eternities, and to know what {s— 


By THE Rev. 
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that fishersian Or vine-dreseet anes Jesus of Nazareth 
hy ‘a@ hand anf talks With him. ‘He that is of the 
truth Keateth my vofce.” Such avowalsas this send 
them all back, In spite of themselves, to the heginnine 
of their own religion, to the testimony of Moses—firs! 
of men—their great founder. ‘‘T aw” hath dent thee,and 
no created thing, or Derived Being; “ He who 18”— 
and no Jess authority. This than is but a peasant. He 
is nothing but a Galllean. Nay, only a Nazarene. But, 
for 4!) that, all men have to own in the mean ambassa- 
dor the diguily of the power which sends*him. This 
man witnerses to the thing which 1s. This Jesus is the 
meseenger of I am. 

It is well for any tithe te be bfowght back, by what 
ever convulsion, ot ty whatever tender and loving mes 
sage, td look the Eternitles square in the face, and to 
find, in such fashion, the foundation. We talk mnch 
of our Institutions. We say, ‘‘ This natfon succeeds 
hecause of good institutions.” We tay, * That one fall 
because the Instliutlons are bad.” Common school, 
a free pters, free trade, a tariff, a Honse of Lord: 
a Sehate—institutions like these are cffered men as 
objects to live and to die for. It may be that they 
are worth dying for. It may be that a fian shall regu 
late by them much of the Circumstance of his life. Bu 
they are of absolute and eternal worth only so far as 
they stand upon the truth, as they show what fs. An? 
{tis great good fortune to man or to nation when al! 
eyes shal] be opened, though by some earthquake crash. 
hy some civil war, or, best of all, by the calm, firm 
voice of some Jesus of Nazareth, that all eyes may sev 
whetber this institution or that, this crown and scepter, 
this venerable custom, this terap of theology, this cour’ 
or code or system of administration. rests upon the truth. 
Of eur late Civil War. wholly apart from the good it 
did in reorgan!zing the Union, in destroying slavery, ir 
readjusting the commerce, yes, and the manufactures, 
of the nation, we must notice the great and transcend 
ent blessing was, that it compelled all men to look 
-quarely for the truth. As a man lugged bis muske‘ 
hour by hour, as he stood on sentry in some swamp or 
other desert hour by hour, while the stars went over him 
he asked himself again and again, and yet again, the 
question, ‘‘What am I here for? Why am I not at 
nome with my wife and my baby?” And he answerec 
bat question to himself, and to that man that answer 
will stick so long as the man shal! live. He was ther 
hecause government must avow and reflect the Right 
Tt must stand forthe Truth. And if anybody under- 
takes to overthrow it because it testifies to the right 
every man, woman, and child must maintain ft. E'ss 
no man, woman, or child has sny right to the benefit: 
of government. I have noright to havea sidewalk in 
the street, I have no right to have any street, I have ne 
right to protection from a bully, I have no right to the 
hlossom on my own rosebusb, or to an appleon my owr 
tree, unless when the government is threa'ened I offer 
myself to defend it That is the lesson which rom: 
nillions of men had to learn, and learned well, in th: 
Civil War. It was worth all it cost them and theirs 
You know that for sears you could notice in the 
-treets the tread of the soldier. Men walked more erec’ 
snd more firm'y. They turned a corner with mor 
system. They walked as if they knew where they were 
volng. This was because a milion or two of them had 
heen under the diecipline of srms. Deeper down, anc 
more precious, was the moral discipline which taught 
men in the field and waiting wives at home that law 
‘ustom, society, administration, must al] stand on the 
Eternal Truth, or that it could never stand at all. 

The existence of a body of priests or clergy in almost a!) 
nations is an evidence or index of the wish every where 
that the Truth Eternal may be consulted and maintained, 
A nity, indeed—pity the most pfttful—that these very 
men have s0 often drifted, in so many ages, {nto the pos! 
tion of mere defenders of {nstitutions, themselves afrat? 
to go to the Eternal Rock on which all institutions stand. 
But in the beginning itis not so. In the beg'nning °s 
clergy, a priesthood, a ministry, gains its power because 
‘t represents the Eternal Truth of tnings. The ‘‘ medi- 
elne-man” of the Indian, or the priest of Jupiter at 
Rome, are supposed by the people who obey them to 
know the truth and to tell the truth ; and the loyalty of 
that people is given as confidently as the loyalty of the 
Israelites was ever given to the high priest in his Holy 
of Holfes. And when things grow dark and bad, when 
a cloud of customs has come in between man and God, 
then every reformation of religion is a return to the sim- 
plicity in which God speaks and men listen. The priest 
becomes a prophet again, or, better yet, some highest 
prophet of all proclaims the infinite truth that all men 
may be kings or prophets if they will. This is at bot- 
tom the meaning of Luther’s reformation: that map 
is set on his feet, he stands erect, by his own persona! 
{intimacy with God. That !s the meaning of Luther’s 
phrase, as of the prophet from whom he quoted {t, that 
man is “justified by faith.” George Fox and the 
Quakers bave just the same thing to do and to say. 
They would have men throw away the old shams, and 
come back, though they were naked, to the Eternal 
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Truth. Thisis what the Wesleys and Whitefields have 


to say : ‘‘ Stand loose from al] rituals and dogmas, seek 
God and you ehall find bim.” Here is the essential life 
of Swedenborg and the New Church: that the Holy 
Spirit, whith ts the Spirit of Truth, is hete and fs net 
sorhewherte else, is now, and need not be hunted for 
among the wrecks of yesterday. And this is what gives 
dignity and authority to the work of the whole church 
in our time. The less, indeed, we are hampered by 
forms avd methods, and moods and tenses, the more 
can we talk of what is how afid fs hete, can always 
preach the fospel of to-day, can always tell the 
thing which is, a8 the living children of Him whose 
name fs ‘‘T am.’ 

Priesthoods and churches may fail, often have fafled, 
in testifying thua to that truth, from the love of which 
they were born. But man {s God's chi'd, and there {s 
therefore, for ill priesthonds and all churches. the latent 
principle of life, which from whatever wandging brings 
them back to the Eternal Reality from which they are 
born. 

There {s a temptation to trace in history the piotute of 
the decline and fall of states, where the leaders ha¥é 
heen besotted by the notion that any intrigue, or well- 
woven set of lies, can take the place of that which {s 
eternal. I have just now been reading the history of 
the decline and fall of Spain, from the time of Ferdinand 
ind Isabella and Cardinal X'menes, fot two centurtes 
lownward, itis Gre awful drama for the refterated 
{ilustration of the fatlufe anc powerlessness of Hes. In 
nclent times [ suppose the downfall of Catthage and 
Tyre means just the same thing. I suppose those men 
really chose, with thelr eyes open, the service of the 
flesh and the sense, the service of the body and {ts ]usts, 
the service of to-day and its enjoyments, instead of 
homage and defererte to law, instead of seeking the 
reality whichis. I will'not say that thev sald, “‘ Eot!, be 
thou my good.” But, on the other hand, they did not 
aay, ‘‘ Law fs, Right fs, Truth fs. Weare children of 
this Infinite Law. and we wil] be part of {t and Ive in 
its life.” They did not seek the truth. But TI will not 
vield to that temptation now. In the first place, the 
details of such bistoty ate too disgusting for us tr meddle 
with, if we can help it. And,{n the second place. any 
long consideration of stich a decline. any paddling long 
'n such sewer streams of fi'th, so frerzlesone with fevef 
«8 really to unfit him for his loyal duty in the present 
work of this living time. No; I have taken this text 
to remind us that what you and I are for 1s what sll 
religion is for, and what the Saviour of mankind died 
for—to testify tothe Truth. Yes! we are to live by ft, 
ind we are to die by it; and any man who will look 
*{l] find that the dangers of this present day are just 
what the dangers of Carthage and Tyre were. They 
are dangers of such a cloud as I sald the Civil War 
swept away from before oureyes. The danger is that 
some institution, some fashion, some party cry, some 
aystem of organized social order, shall come in between 
asandthe Truth. This is the danger {in business, in 
education, in legisJatfon, and in rel!gton. 

And, on the other band. all success depends, as {t 
always did depend and always wil] depend, on men’s 
\tving in the Truth, or speaking in the Truth. ] sendan 
expert into my mine to tell me hc w wide is my vein of 

diver. He must tel] me the truth. He must not tell 
me what he hopes or wishes or belleves I read the 
record of the weather in the newspaper Fifty oheervers 
I] over the country must tell me the truth. They must 
not guess at the temperature ; they must Jook at the 
thermometer. Or I am bny'ng and eelling. Cotton, 
wool, flour, grain, sugar, ccffee, tea, spice, coal, wood, 
‘tT whatever it may be I want to know the truth about 
the stock in the market, the stock to arrive, the price 
yesterday, and the price a year ago. Indeed, if we sift 
{t down, the reason why this century does things better 
than the darkest century of the Dark Ages 1s that this 
century finds it easfer to come atthetruth. Never were 
men more eager to set this world forward than Thomas 
Aquinas, or Roger Bacon, or hundreds of those men who 
sat in darkness. But when they sought for the truth, 
they could not find {t in a thousand works and ways 
where we can find {t and do find it and have {t in our 
hands. Thus, I know which way the wind blew at San 
Francisco last night. I know, if I choose, what was the 
revenue of the government last week. I know why and 
how M. Pasteur fnoculated his patients. With my duty 
to perform tomorrcw and my path to choose, I step 
forward in a world which, after a fashion, is finding out 
that there fs little good in secrecy, and no good in lying ; 
has found out, on the whole, that it is wise and well to 
discover and to procialm the truth. 

There appears a philosopher, a reformer, a poet, who 
proclaims his idea in education, or politics, or social 
order, and you push him out of the way. You say you 
want a mine, or 4 raflway, or a factery. But you find 
out, after all, that your factory and your rallwey and 
your mine are worth nothing to you cr to any man 
unless in building them and in working them all men 
are holding to this abstract Truth, this unseen and in- 
visible ides, which you called vague and tranecendental. 
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I go once a year to a meeting of some trustees of an old 
fund for propagating the Gospel among the Indians of 
North America. We hear the reports of some faith- 
ful men we never see. We div'de our scanty means as 
wecan, and we gohome. And I think the genuine son 
of the nineteenth century would laugh at us all, Iam 
afraid if one of us asked for a Jarge accession to that old 
fund he would be told that that was a parson’s fanatl- 
cism ; that we must look nearer home, that Indians 
are played out, and missions are played out, and 
that, whatever else {s practical, this is not practi- 
cal. All the same, I observed, two years ago last 
Monday, in that terrible gale of the 18th of January, 
when the “Columbus” was grinding to pleces off 
Martha’s Vineyard, when it was needed that the Gay 
Head Indians should risk life and all for the rescue of 
those hopeless passengers who were in deadly peril so 
soon after leaving home, that the behavior of those 
fishermen, who were but savages so lately, was a very 
practical affair. And when these five fellows risked 
their lives again and again {n the dorles which nobody 
could manage s0 well as they, I did not hear anybody 
call their devotion to duty vague or transcendental 
And when people were praising them and rewarding 
them as they deserved to be praised and rewarded, I 
could not but be grateful for the lives of five or ten 
men, wholly unknown to fame, wholly unknown to 
history, who have chosen in the last century 
to devote themselves to this vague and unpractical 
and transcendental business of seeing that the Gay 
Head Indfans should be changed from being sulky, 
selfish brutes into being eager, brave Christian men, 
ready to do their part when by any chance the event of 
the day happened to pivot upon them and to demand 
their self-sacrifice and daring. 

As it happens, that is a dramatic event, and we re- 
member it when two years are over. But the shoe on 
every horse's foot, the check on every trunk on a rall- 
way, the type set in every newspaper you read in the 
morning, demands jus; as much truth and the love of 
right in the workman who handles it as did the oar fn 
the boat which struggled against the surf on that day of 
tragedy. And what schools are for, and what books are 
for, what churches are for, what laws are for, what all 
the training of society is for, is that such things may be 
truly done, and that the men and wemen who do them 
may work in glad harmony with this Holy Spirit who 
is the Spirit of Truth. 

This true allegiance of man to the Infinite Law 
implies and involves more than verbal truth. It is the 
obedience of every act, so that the man does without 
concealment, without pretense, without exaggeration, 
the thing he undertakes to do, The errand boy does 
not loiter on his errand. The sentinel never misses a 
turn of his round, The screw-maker never puts one 
deficient screw in the parcel. We shall gain this abso- 
lute allegiance when the kingdom of God wholly comes. 
To gain it, to bring in that kingdom, {s our present hope 
and duty. In our own time all the plans of religious 
men looking toward this alm are helped forward and 
confirmed by the steady determination of the men who 
study nature and extort her secrets. The pretenses 
of men of science are ended. They study the Truth 
wherever it may lead them. The theory must go if the 
obdurate fact will not sustain it. To note’the fact—that 
is, the thing which has been made—and by loyal com- 
parison of a hundred facts to work out the truth which 
unites and comprehends them all, thisis the business of 
the man of physical sclence. When he only tells you 
of things, he tries you and annoys you. But when he 
rises to the truth behind the thing, he gives you courage 
and makes your life larger. Now, it is in this accuracy 
of observation. and {n its stern veracity of report. that 
the science of to day becomes a part of the relisfon of 
today, and that both of them, Scfence and Religion, 
really hold up each other’s hands To know the reality 
which 1s and to stand by it, to lve for it, and, if need 
be, to die for it—tbhis {s the watchword. This it‘is to 
be of the Truth—to be a seeker of the Truth. Whoever 
enters on this noble enterprise leads mankind by so 
much forward. He becomes also one of the Jeadere—he 
{s one of the benefactors of his kind. Evxvsy for bim to 
see how Jesus Christ, who lived for this Truth testified 
to ft, and died for it, became by that life and death the 
Saviour of mankind. Easy to comprehend what that 
Saviour meant when he said, ‘‘ The Spirit of Truth 
shall come to you—and he shall Jead you into all truth.” 


GATHERED FROM LIFE. 


= Y their fruits ye shall know them ;” a verdict 
that holds good in all countries, among all classes. 
An Englishman at Ningpo asked a Chinaman, worshiping 
in bis mission-room, if he had ever heard the Gospel before. 
“‘T have not eard it,” he said, ‘* but I have seen it. I knew 
one who used to be the terror of his neighborhood, shouting 
and cursing for two days and nights without ceasing. He 
was a bad op'um-smoker, and like a wild beast, till the re'ig 
ion of Jesus took hold of him; then he became wholly 
changed. He is now gentle, and not soon angry, and hag 
left off opium. Truly, the teaching is good.’’ 











Example is better than profession, and more impressive 
than precept. A consistent, holy, heavenly life is more elo- 
quent than words, You cannot always be speaking for 
Christ, but, by the grace of God, you can always be living 
for him. It was from the conduct, the bold fidelity, of Peter 
and John that the rulers ‘‘ took knowledge of them that they 
had been with Jesus.””» And when one about to unite with 
the church was asked under whose presching she was 
converted, her reply was, ‘‘ Under nobody’s preaching ; it 
was under Aunt Mary’s living.’’ Lord Peterborough, after 
having been some time with the excellent Finelon, referring 
to his holy example, said, ‘‘I shall become a Christian in 
spite of myself.”” And said one, now an eminent minister of 
the Gospel, ‘‘I could put away appeal, and reply plausibly 
to argument, but I never could get over the faithful Chris- 
tian life of my father ; it gave me no rest until I gave myself 
to the Saviour.” Justin Martyr tells us that ‘‘ he was led 
from philosophy to religion by the godly lives of the early 
Christians.’? And when the native converts of Madagascar, 
on presenting themselves for baptism, were asked, ‘* What 
first led you to think of bee ming Christians? Was it some 
sermon or address, ‘or the reading of God’s Word ?’ the 
answer usually was, ‘‘ It was the changed conduct of those 
who had become Christians,” 


It costs Httle to greet the stranger within the gates 
pleasantly, and he may become a friend. 


“T go regularly to that place of worship,” said a working- 
man. ‘' When I chanced in, they gave me a friendly word 
and shake of the hand, and now I’ve settled down and feel 
at home.”? The kind grasp and greeting cost little to the 
giver, but who knows where their influence may end? ‘I wil, 
speak to her next time,’’ thought a lady, shyly, as a stran- 
ger of whom she had some slight knowledge—a traveler 
from a far Jand—stood near her at the close of acommunion 
service. ‘* Next time’’ the stranger was in the lather’s 
House, and the friendly words unspoken must be mute till 
eternity. 


The blessing lfes near at hand frequently. In our 
eager desire for the far-off duty that looms up before the 
world, the duty and blessing at our very feet ure unseen. 


A very homely illustration was once used by the good 
old German preacher Flattich, so greatly beloved in the 
early part of this century. A Jady told him she had been 
seeking and longing in vain for the presence of the Holy 
Spirit; this gift of God was her chief desire, but still beyond 
her attainment. ‘‘ Dear lady,’’ said Flattich, ‘‘ the other 
morning I searched about diligently, but all in vain, for my 
stocking; I wanted it, but could find it nowhere. Suddenly 
I discovered that in reality I had it on! Madam, you have 
what you desire; your seeking and longing prove the in- 
dwelling power of God's Holy Spirit, and all you have to do 
is to cease searching, and be happy inreceiving.”’ The lady 
found peace in believing, for she understood that her 
prayers had hitherto exceeded her faith. 





What comfort, what cheer, what a power for 
elevating the human soul, there is in the human 
voice! ‘‘Go into the village round about you and 
sing to the people,” said a minister to a well-trained 
choir; ‘‘and those of you who can sing, get up little 
garden parties of sacred singing, where the passers-by 
can hear you over the wall!’ We all remember 
the story of Carlotta Rosa, who visited the dying child 
fa a wretched tenement, and, stancing by the} little 
bed, sang ‘“‘ Angel ever Bright and Fair,” till the 
little one asked, *‘ Is this heaven ?” Many a sinful soul 
has been carried for the moment to heaven by the tones 
of a gifted singer who felt the thrill of the power divine 
when singing. 


The desire to make the life of the workingman easier, 
his family life more refined, to enlarge his opportunities 
for education, is the motive force in many of our philan- 
thropic cliizens, There 1s not consultation enough with 
the workman as to hisown desires. A meeting was held 
in London to protest against the granting of the petition 
for opening the Crystal Palace British Museum and 
other public places on Sunday. Some workingmen 
were present and asked to speak, 


At the invitation of the Secretary two workingmen stepped 
forward, and were introduced to his lordship, who received 
them with marked courtesy, and expressed his desire to hear 
what statements they wished tomake. One was a smart- 
looking man, and, from his dress and clean white apron, I 
concluded was a cabinet-maker. The other was both tal] 
and big, and had to do with the coal trade. ‘ Well,” said 
the former, ‘* Which of us shall speak to un ?’’—‘* Why, you, 
to be sure, for you have more gift of the gab than I have.” 
And so the conversation began. 

‘*‘ Now, sir, I said to my comrads, ‘ Bill,’ says I——' Well,’ 
says he, ‘what’s up now ?’—‘ Why can’t we have some 
meetings all our own, and argefy this matter ont ?*— 
* Agreed,’ said he. And so, sir, we went and gota good- 
sized room, and drawed up a bill; that each side should 
choose a chairman, and the chairmen should choose an 
umpire ; that there should be three speakers on each side, 
and no one should speak more than twenty minutes; for 
don’t you think, sir, that any man of sense ought to be able 
to speak his mind on this ’ere subject in twenty minutes ?’’ 

With a gracious smile, and evidently interested and 
amused, Lord Palmerston replied, ‘‘ I quite agree with you, 
Well, and how did you get on ?” 

‘*Excellently. The room was full, the chairmen were 
chosen, and the umpire, and we settled who should begin, 
I spoke first, and the rest in order, and then it was put to 
the vote, and we carried our resolution that it was not fair 
nor right to open such places on Sunday, by three to one.”’ 





‘““Had you any other meeting beside this ?’’ his lordship 
inquired. 

‘Bless you, sir, every so many; and our msjority got 
larger at every meeting. And weheld some at the West End 
as well as the East End. And so at one of our latest, they 
finding they could not beat usin argefying, took to holler- 
ing. Very foolishly, some of our side began to holler too. 
But we told them to be quiet, for people soon get tired if the 
hollering is all on one side. There is no good tn hollering, for 
any fool can holler. I hear that you have lots of it in the 
House where you go so often. Did you ever know any good 
come of hollering, sir?’ 

‘*T can assure you that I do not.”’ 

‘‘ Well, sir, at that meeting we beat them ten to one, and 
so on up to the last.’’ 

‘* May I ask in what capacity are you here 2” 

‘* Like the rest of the gentlemen, to be sure. We are dep- 
uties, we are!’’ 

© Deputies from whom or what ?”’ 

‘* Why. from these meetings, in coorse.”’ 

‘Then am I to understand that the workingmen of Lon- 
don are your way of thinking on this matter ?”’ 

‘No, no, sir, we musn’t go as fast as that. But the great 
majority of the workingmen are, and our large majorities 
prove it.’’ 

** Well, now kindly tell me what you want.”’ 

‘““Why, nothing at all, sir. There is a plenty of laws 
about Sunday if you would only see to it that they were put 
in force. Bat for pity’s sake, sir, don’t you make any laws 
to break the Sabbath !”’ 

It is impossible to express in words the fervent earnest- 
ness with which this expostulation was uttered. We were 
all moved by it, and Lord Palmerston evidently felt it. 

“Will you kindly listen to one word more? For every 
twenty or thirty people who would go to the Crysta! Palace, 
or apy other public place, several would be deprived of that 
which is the right of man and beast—the day of rest. Now, 
is it right or fair that, for the amusement of such persons, 
that many should suffer? And then we should have the 
playhouses open, too, and then we should come to work on 
Sundays, and very likely get six days’ wage for seyen days’ 
work. Would that be right, sir ?”’ 








THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


E come to the mountain of the Lord’s house 
to engage in the exercises of devotion ; to wor 
ship, which is our highest privilege and greatest honor. 
Ever enter this house with solemn reverence and holy 
awe, for the place whereon thou standest is holy. The 
church {s a place of prayer, a magaz'ne of truth. It 
points up to the throne of God. It is a warning to the 
wicked and a welcome tc the godly. Ever enter this 
place with intense earnestness and longing desire, and 
finally with profound gratitude and holy joy for all the 
blessings of Providence and grace. ‘This congregation 
should fee] this pre-eminently, gathered here in this 
beautiful place erected for the worship of God. With 
your pastors before you, with every facility and con- 
venience for the performance of your work, what a 
place of privilege this fs! Oh, may God bless your pas- 
tors abundantly and make this a birthplace of many, 
many souls, so that in that day it may be sald that this 
and that man were born there ! 





May God help us to have the courage of the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath set us free, and, being delivered 
from oppressive, retarding conditions, dare to use our 
sorsh!p, and believe in a Father's love. The worst sin- 
ner who really ‘‘ comes to himself ’’ may find uttermost 
comfort in Christ’s story of one who “arose and went 
to his father.” Alone, unwashed, unmended, unfed, 
he turned his face toward the old home which he had 
selfishly deserted and disgraced. ‘‘ And when he was 
yet a great way off, his father saw him, and had com- 
passion, and ran, and fell om bis neck and kissed him.” 


Alone was I born into the world; alone I will work 
out life's tremendous destiny ; a/one must I pass out of 
life and up to the throne of God and be judged. Alone 
am I fn the control of my will, my judgment, my life— 
the whole current of my destiny. Yes, in the midst of 
this crowded, bustling, excited world, I am alone, as 
truly as if God’s eye only were upon me, and God’s 
voice spoke only to me. Alone, without atd from any 
human source, I must bear the mighty burden of re- 
sponsibility which God has imposed upon me as a 
rational, social, accountable, and immortal creature. 
And no man—no body of men—no asggoclation—no com- 
pact or authority of human device, in Church or State— 
can relieve me of that burden, or share it with me. 
No, it 1s mine—mine alone—by virtue of God’s eternal 
ordination ; and I must bear it a)l alone, bear the whole 
of it, every step of the way through this probationary 
period, straight up to the Throne of Judgment, and lay 
it down with my own hands at the Master's feet. ‘‘ So, 
then, every one of us shall give account of himself to 
God.” 


Take courage, © sioner, for the publican was not 
condemned, the Pharise@ was. The Poharisee, you 
know, had one of those oratorical convictions and con- 
versions ; the pubilcan had nothing but the censelous- 
ness of his own sinfulness ; but he went down justificd, 
rather than the other, 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


HE Sunday before the elec'ion in New York r- 

porters of ‘“‘ The Voice” made the rounds of some 
or all of the liquor saloons kept by the seventeen can1!- 
dates for the position of Alderman, who devote what 
time they can spers from politics to the rum trade, to 
see how law abiding these candidates for legal offices 
might be. They reported in full, aud the paper sum- 
marizes its investigation as follows 

“The report shows : (1) that every saluvl ol the candl- 
dates in question sought by the reporters was found open, 
and that intoxicating liquors were being sold in each, in 
violation of the Sanday-closiog law of New York ; (2) that 
drunken men (in many cases helplessly intoxicated) were 
seen in a number of these candidates’ liqaor stores, and 
hence that the persons who have been nominated to make 
laws for the State and city are engaged in selling liquor to 
drunkards in defiance of the statntes ; (3) that liquor was 
being generally sold to young children with buckets or 
pitchers, and hence that there is no observance, even on 
Sanday, on the part of our would-be legislators, of the 
clause forbidding sales of liquors to minors; (4) that the 
Republican liquor dealing candidates (four in number) 
were just as defiant of the laws of the State as their Demo- 
eratic colleagues; and (5) that a very enthusiastic feeling 
existed in the saloons for Mr. Henry Georges, the working 
men's candidate for Mayor, and that Theodore Roosevelt, 
the high-toned Republican candidate for that office, was not 
without saloon support.’’ 

Per contra, it is to be said that a Dumber of complaints 
were preferred by workingmen's organizations on elec 
tion day against saloons, but no police justice was found 
who would issue @ warrant. 





The position of the Methodist Episoupal Church un the 
temperance question has lately been under discussion, 
and some very wild statements have been made as to 
what it has beenand might be. The ‘‘ Christian Advo- 
cate” summer zes the actual deliverances of the Church 
as follows : 

It says: ‘Paragraph 82, contaiuing the General 
Rules, places under the acts which disqualify for mem- 
bership, ‘Drunkenness, buying or selling spirituous 
liquors, or drinking them, unless in cases of extreme 
necessity.’ In paragraph 288, which is # part of the 
provision for the trial of an accused member, spectfica- 
tions under the General Rule are made in the following 
order First, ‘Buying, selling, or using intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage ; second, ‘ Signing petitions in 
favor of granting license for the sale of iatoxicating 
liquors ;’ third, ‘Becoming bondsmen for persons en 
gaged in such traffic ;’ fourth, ‘ Renting property as a 
place in or on which to manufsctnre or sell intortcating 
liquors.’ In these cases the order of the Caourch fs that 
private reproof shall be given by the preacher or header ; 
if there be an acknowledgment of the fault and a proper 
bumillation, the person may be borne with. But onthe 
second offense the preacher or leader may take one or 
two discreet members of the church. On the third 
offense the law says, ‘ Let him be brought to trial, and 
if found guilty, and ff there be no sign of rea) humilis- 
tion, he shall be expelled.’” 


From Augusta, Me., comes a press dispatch saying that 
the Law Court has given a unanimous decision in the 
S>ldlers’ Home beer case, holding that beer intended for 
sale upon the grounds of the National Soldiers’ Home fs 
not Hable to seizure by State officers while in transit 
through the State. This decides that no State law is 
violated by the sale of beer at the Home, and that the 
State courts have no jurisdiction over liquors intended 
for sale at the »me. Tals reverses the decision of the 
municipal court at Por'land. 





Since 1861, says the New York ** Times,” the sppre 
hensfons for drunkenness and on charges of ‘ drunk 
and disorderly,” which were reported in that year at 
82 196 in Eagland aod Wales, have eteadily increased 
until in 1884 they numbered 198 274 lad the increase 
only kept pace with the growth of the population, the 
figures for 1884 should bave been about 105 000 ; so that 
the rapid stride made by this ktad of offeases against 
law and decency is palpably due to a lowering of the 
moral character of the community. As beariog on the 
same general subject, and as presenting an astounding 
condition of affairs, the figures of the nation’s drink bil! 
are even more significant. In 1861 the citizens of the 
Uattei Kiogdom paid for drinks nearly £95 000 000, or 
$475 000 000. They should have paid in 1876 according 
to the ratio of the increase of population, about £107 - 
000 000, but they did pay the astonishing sum of nearly 
£148 000 000 S»me hope for the temperance peop'e may 
be gathered from the fact that the bill since 1876 has 
decreased to £125 000 000 in 1883; bat this will be re 
garded as cold c »mfort when tt 18 coneidered that the 
patural increase accordiog to population should have 
made the sum paid for liquors in that year but about 
£107,000, 000. 





“* Temperance,” the sen-ivle and earnest repres ntative 
publication of the Church Temperance Socie'y, prints a 
map of New York's First Ward—that beginning with 
the Battery, and by which the stranger on our shores, if 
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he come by sea, is likely to obtain his first impressions 
of this city and country. ‘‘It¢xtends from the North 
to the East River, and from the Battery to Liberty Street 
and Maiden Lane, and might cover an area of perbaps a 
hundred and fifty acres. The population of the ward 
was in 1880 17 989, while the total number of saloons is 
835, or one to a little more than each 58 of the popuia- 
tion, Against these 335 saloons there is one church— 
v'z , Trinity Church—while there are only three schools. 
Uader such circumstances what progress the inhabitants 
are making in education, morals, and religion the reader 
must determine for himself. ‘The keepers of these 835 sa- 
loons are, with thirty-nine exceptions, irishmen and Ger 

mans. These are sccompauied by thirty-four Americans, 
while there are two I'renchmen, and one each of Italians, 
Eoglishmen, and Negroes, to give variety. In most 
of the streets running up from West Street toward 
Broad way there is a saloon.on nearby every corner, and 
two or three midway in the block. It is to be observed, 
however, that the saloons are always increased in pro. 
portion to the poverty of the dwellers or frequenters in 
any given street or neighborhood. Thus there are twice 
as many saloons on Washington or Greenwich Streets as 
on Broadway. Odaly five are set down for Wall Street, 
while in Broad Street the number becomes less as the 
street approaches that great thoroughfare of the money 

changers. In such streets, of course, property is too 
dear to be rented largely to liquor dealers, while the 
men doing business here live uptown or in the adjoining 
cities.” 


—_—_— 





THE INTER-SEMINARY ALLIANCE At 
OBERLIN. 


[FROM 4 SPRCisL CORRESPONDENT, } 





HE InterSeminary Miseionary Alliance, with the 
purpose to increase missionary interest in theologi- 
cal seminaries, at its seventh annual meeting has found 
interest unabated, and the number of seminaries enrolled 
increased. Obrriin is well adspted for a meeting of 
Christian students. Concentered as the whole village is 
upon the college, and permeated by the highest Chris- 
tian spirit, there was a welcome for tne delegates which 
gave them large ideas of Oberlin hospitality. There are 
fifty-three students in Oberlin Seminary, and there were 
present some one bundred and eighty delegates from 
thirty other seminaries, of fourteen denominations. No 
one seemed to care for the denominational titles—*‘ nick- 
names,” as the Rev. A. H. Smith, of North China, 
styled them—but all seemed imbued with the catholic 
apirit of true Christianity. Although resolutions re- 
gretting denominational rivalry on crowded mission 
ficlds, and pledging the Alliance to the promotion of 
comity, failing to meet unanimity, were withdrawn, the 
objection to them was almost wholly based on an idea 
of policy or of constitutionality. There were present 
missionaries representing four Mission Boards, all of 
whom took part in the meeting with no distinction of 
sect or church. 

Besides the seveb papers on missionary topics pre- 
sented by men from the seminaries, several meu of 
national reputation were present, and brought no small 
amount of interest and life into the convention. The 
papers presented by delegates were discussed, and often 
the real point at issus was thus more clearly brought 
out than in the longer essays. There was a marked 
tendency from the first to lead the discussion to practi. 
cal questions of the present need as affecting and affected 
by theological] students. 

Dr. Boardman, of Philadelphia, was prevented from 
being present by fllness. Regret at losing his antictpated 
a‘icress was modified by the pleasure of hearing the 
R-v. E A. Woods, D.D., of Cleveland, whose sermoa 
on the ‘‘ Threefold Mystery of Christianity,” with an 
address by Dr. Leonard, of the American Home Mis- 
slonary Society, on Utah, occupied the convention 
Thursday evening. Dr. H A. Schauffisr aroused much 
interest {a the Bohemian work on Friday evening, and 
as one result, quite unexpectedly to him, over a hundred 
and thirty dollars was raised to give a certain young 
Bobemtan alluded to in the Doctor’s remarks the chance 
to enter the Slavic department of Oberlin and prepare 
himeelf to teach among his people. The next day that 
depariment of the Seminary received a gift by mail of 
five hundred dollars, which was joyfully welcomed. 
President Payne, of Delaware, Ohio, gave an address on 
Saturday evening. Oa Sunday morning Dr. Judson 
Smith preached at the Second Church. Standing as he 
did in the pulpit he so often occupied before he left 
Onerlin, he drew as large an audience as were in attend- 
ence at the First Church, where Dr. D J. Evans, of 
Ciocinnati, a idresscd the Alliance. Dr, Smith’s sermon 
was req iested for publication tn the valuable annual 
report of the Allfance, with the other addresses and 


papers. 

Tne most inspiring mesting of the week was the last 
one, held Sunday evening. There were over two 
thousand people ia the tabernacle shaped auditorium, 
the vestibule, aisles, and galleries being filled with people. 





Addresses by Dr. Ashmore and a dozen young men 
from foreign lands, natives or sons of mis-ionarles, were 
eagerly heard, and also from several engaged in mission 
work in this country. A few minutes were given to the 
delegates, and over fifty spoke of the good they had re 
ceived from the meetings or of new purposes to enter 
missionary work, Here we fiod the real benefit of the 
convention, Every man goes back to his work with new 
ideas of the grandeur and the necessities of Christ's 
kingdom, and with a zeal which will not only increase 
his own usefulness, but wil! incite others to a keener 
appreciation of the fact that the field is the world, and 
there is now a special crisis which demands workers tn 
many lands. Elghty-one of the delegates signed this 
pledge: “‘ We are willing and desirous, God permitting, 
to become foreign miseionsries.” 

Messrs. Forman and Wilder, of the band appointed 
last summer at Mount Hermon to arouse the colleges to 
new missionary interest, were present, and influential in 
their earnest appeals and thorough consecration to the 
cause they represent. The spirit of devotion to service 
throughout all the devotional meetings {s a most hopoful 
indication of the spiritual condliion of our seminaries. 
The next meeting will be at Alexandria, Va, with the 
Protestant Episcopal Seminary there a Ww EE: 








MK. BEECHER AT HOME. 


AST Friday aight aa enthustastic receptivo was 
given to the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher by Piym 
outh Church at the regular Friday evening meeting. 
The room was decorated with fi»wers, and over the 
entrance were displayed the words *‘ Welcome, Wel 
come Home.” About twelve hundred persons were 
present, and gave their pastor the warmest of welcomes. 
Mr. Beecher gave a brief and entertaining account of 
his experiences in England. He said he had delivered 
eighty-three sermons, lectures, and addresses while 
away. The changes that had occurred in Great Britain 
in the twenty-three years since his previous visit were 
noted, and the growth of good feeling toward this 
country and increase of knowledge about it. Of the 
condition of the poor Mr. Beecher eaid to a reporter : 


“‘In England the condition of the lower classes is very 
fair. In lreland it is very wretched. I don’t think, how- 
ever, that the people in England are relatively as well off as 
they were. There is one question in England that is prece- 
dent to everything else. The land question lies at the bottom 
of everything in England today. The changes that have 
gone on there have simply wiped out the farmer class. 
Lands that rented at £7 an acre won’t fetch 80s. now. The 
result ie that, with the changes going on in the produce 
market and the depression of trade, the landlords have been 
obliged to dispense with the middlemen and dea) directly 
With the tenants. The land-owner has practically become @ 
farmer, or things are working steadily in that direction. 
There is going to beashaking down of land tenures in Great 
Britain just as sure as anything. The time will come when 
you will not have men owning the North of Scotland or see 
great portions of land reserved for huoting and such like 
The men who Work the land are going to be the owners of 
it.” 

Mr. Beecher 1s confident that in time England will 
have disestablishment of the Church, manhood suffrage, 
and a school system as good as, if not like, ours. Giad- 
stone, he believes, is stronger than ever, and will live to 
see Home Rule fn Ireland an accomplished fact. Of 
sympathy and enthusiasm while in Eogland Mr. 
Beecher received, he said, almost unbounded demon- 
strations. The Established Ohurch he thinks steadily 
improving in spirituality, and the Dissenters becoming 
active and progressive in theology. Alluding to an 
incident of his visit that has been much commented on, 
he sald, as reported in the daily press : 


* Just before I left England I made an adress to the 
theological students and the clergy in the City Temple, I 
allowed questions. Ose was, ‘What is your behef tn 
respect to the fina) condition of the wicked?’ I didn’t 
expect that,’ said Mr. Beecher, laughing. "Ic is my béte 
noire, Ipaused. Then I said: ‘ Without undertaking to 
discuss that subject, all 1 say is tha: if any one belicves that 
at death we are plunged into a hopeless and eternal condi- 
tion of misery, that man onght never to smile. H2 ought 
just as soon to.crack jokes at his mother's funeral as to jcst 
when the ground beneath him is so uncertain, and he ought 
not to marry. Such a belief would annihilate socie'y if 
carried out.’ At that a red faced fellow not in the direct 
audience shouted: ‘The Bible says so, anyhow!” The great 
body of men I was addressing received my remarka with 
great enthusiasm.” 


On Sunday Mr. Beecher preached twice to overflow 
ing audiences. The church was beautifully adorned 
with flowers and plants, 





CATHOLIC SERVICES AT WESTMINSTER. 


LETTER signed by the Secr-tarles of the Prot 
estant Aillance, the Caourch Association, and the 
Protestant FE iucational Iostitute was, says the London 
¢ Standard,” on the 11h inst. addressed to the Dean of 








Weatmiinster, protesting against ‘' the recurrence of the 
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excep'fonal privileges being granted yearly to R man 
Oath: llc bishops, priests, monks, Sisters of Mercy, and 
other devotees, permlitiog the recital on the 18.h of Octo- 
ber of the Romish devoulonal service of the ‘ Rosary of 
the Virgta,’ and ‘ Toe Lavocation of Saints,’ to be made 
at the shrine of Edward the Confessor in Westminster 
Abbey—a service specially directed by Leo XIII. to be 
used in all churches during the present month, for the 
conversion of heretics.” The memortfalists submitted 
that the introduction of a Popish ceremonial and devo- 
tional service fntoa Protestant place of worship {s 8 sore 
grievance to the consciences of loyal members of the 
Church of England and of Protestants generally, and 
they directed the Dvan’s attention to the action taken 
by tne late Dean of Westminster and his predecessor, 
who were careful to close this portion of the Abbey each 
year on the 13.b of Uctoher, to guard againat any auch 
display of devotion. 

Desn Bradley replied, saying : ‘‘ No permission has 
been given, either this year cr previously, to hold any 
excepuional services, Roman QOatholic or other, on the 
day you mention. No bishop, priest, monk, or layman 
ot the R-man Church has asked me for any euch per- 
mission. Nosuch ‘function’ as you describe has been 
performed, or any service held. No change whatever 
as regards the opentog or closing of the Abbey on that 
duy hus been introduced by me. Tam quite aware that 
among the pumerous visitors to the tombs of the kings 
some of our Lt man Catholic countrymen have knelt for 
devoilonal purposes before the sbrine of the Confessor. 
But they bave done this as individuals, without any 
approach to a public service of any kind, and without 
liuduly taoterferiug with the throng of ordinary visitors. 
lc is not our practice to discourage any visitor to the 
Aborvy from cfurlog private prayer within its walls, or 
to question those who assume the attitude of devotion 
as Ww the nature and obj-ct of their personal petitions” 
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FROM WASHINGTON. 


N ecclesiastical feast of pecullar interest was given 

here last week. There were three richly laid 
courses, The fiist was at the preity suburban village 
of Mount Pieasant, D. O., Tuesday, November 2. It 
was acouncil that recognized the organization of the 
new Congregaiional church and ordatned and installed 
the pastor, Charles H. Small, of Yale Theological Semi- 
nary, class of ‘65. The Rev. J. BR Danforth, D.D., of 
Pailadelphia, was chosen Moderator, and the Rev. 8. M 
Newman, of Washington, Horibe. The young cand! 
date was leniently dealt with and kindly received for 
these discussional times. In the evening their place ot 
worship was crowded. A forcible and appropriate 
sermon was preached by the Rev. 8. H. Virgin, D.D., 
of New Ycrk, fiom the question, ‘‘ Where is thy 
brother ?” Professor Chickering offered the prayer of 
recognition, and the Rev. 8. M. Newman gave the right 
hand of fellowship to the new church. Dr. C. A. 
H.rvey made the orduining prayer ; Dr. J. R Danforth 
gave the charge to the pasior ; the Rev, W. F. Slocum, 
Jr., of Balitmore, the right hand of fellowship; Dr. 
W. W. Patton, the charge to the people. This is the 
sixth Gunyregation al church in the District of Columbia, 
aud {sa very promising enterprise in a growing eom- 
munity, 

The second couree was spread the next day at Falls 
Cau:ich, Va, six miles trom the city. Mr. F. W, 
Tuckcrman, of Yale and Andover Seminaries, was 
ordained and insialled over the Congregational church. 
Dr.8 H Virgto was caosen Moderator, and the Rev. C. 
H. Suail, Sciibe. Li was found, as the. Moderator ex- 
pressed it, that the candidate is affected (with New 
Tacviogy), out not spoilt. A large audience assembled in 
the eveulug to lisien to the interesting services. An 
earnest abd ¢luquent sermon was preached by the Rev. 
8. M. Newman. The orvatning prayer was offered by 
Dr. J. E. Ringin; Dr, Virgin gave the onarge, the 
Kev. C. H. Small the right band of fellowship, and 
Professor Cuicktring the charge to the people. This 
Church upun the sacred soll of old Virginia has a grand 
Prospect before it. aa 

Tae tbird course was spread the following day at the 
Tabernacie Courch of this city. The council was pre 
aided over by Dr, Rankin, with the Rev, F. W. Tucker- 
man as Scrive, Tue council concurred tn the action of 
the church in accepting the resignation of the Rev. 
Robert Nourse and in calling the Rev. Wilifam ©. 
Bovficld, of ladian Orchard. ln the evening Dr. Ran- 
kin preached to a large audience an earnest sermon 
empuasizing the importance of honest handling of 
the Word of Gud. Dr. C. A, Harvey offered the in- 
Stallog prayer; Dr, Paiton gave the charge to the 
pastior—a cuarge of encouragement; the Rov. & M. 
Newman gave tbe right hand of fellowship, and Dr. 
Harvey tow charge to the people. With good timber 
and @ iried and faithful bulider, success is assured for 
the Tabcraacie, if the foundation ia none other than that 
Which is laid, even Jesus Christ, Parvos, 

WasHuyeton, D, CO, 
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CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
(The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns.| 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—The General Conference of Connecticnt Congregational 
Churches began in Hartford on Tuesday of this week, and will 
continue for two or three days. Among the reports of special 
interest to be made were those relating to Sunday ratlroad 
trains, Sunday papers, and the Sabbath, the expediency of 
abolishing the customary Fast Day now ordered annually 
by the Governor, and the one on tocorporation of churches 

—Mr. J. Montgomery Sears, of Boston, has offered to 
present the Episcopal Mission of the Holy Trinity at Marl- 
borough, Mass., with a church. 

-Oa the Alumni! Lectureship at Andover Seminary, the 
Rey. 8. L. Loomis, ’80, formerly of Newport, Ky., began 
on November 2 a series of six lectures, to be given Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings, on “City Evangelization.’’ Mr. 
Loomis became tnterested in the social problems of cities by 
his residence near Cincinnati, and has jast spent several 
months tn London closely watching their metropolitan 
aspects. 

—The Inman 8suare Baptist Chapel of Cambridge, Mass., 
was dedicated on November 4, the principal address being 
made by the Rev. J. McWhinnie, D.D. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association of Malden, 
Mass., dedicated their new rooms with appropriate exercises 
on November 3. 

~The Connecticut Sunday-Schoo! Teachers’ Association 
held its fifteenth annua! couvenotion at Meriden, beginning 
on November 4. 8ubj-cta of discussion which attracted the 
greatest interest were ‘‘The Work of the Sunday-School 
forthe Home, and of the Home for the Sunday-Schoo),” 
“* How to Strengthen Children and Youths against Tempta- 
tions to Intemperance’’ (the principal address on the topic 
being by the Rev. J. M. Backley, D.D), ‘‘The School tor 
Traiping Christian Workera,’’ and ‘‘Tne Oatsiders; Our 
Responsibility for Them ; Howto Reach Them.’’ A specially 
interesting address on the last subject was made by Mr. 
O. B. Foote, who said that sixty thousand Connecticut 
children are out of the Sunday-schoolL The proportion 
increased from thirty-six per cent. in 1872 to forty-two per 
cent. in 1882, and farty-three per cent. in 18S4. 

MIDDLE STATES. 


~At a meeting of the Institute of Christian Philosophy in 
New York City on Thursday of last week a paper was read 
py the Ray. Dr. Charles E. Lord on “ Miracles.” Among 
other things, he said: ‘Tne system of Christianity is built 
upon two facts in such @ way 48 to imperatively demand 
miracies. The first is: Christianity isa perfect key that fits 
into human nature and history. The second is: Man made 
in the image of God, and the contrast that is presented 
between the first Adam falling into sin and the second 
Adam (Christ) restoring from sin. If we have a miracle of 
creation in the first Adam, we have with equa! certainty a 
miracle of restoration in the second Adam. The elimination 
of miracles from Ubristianity removes al! foundation trom 
the miracles worked before Christ and al! these miracles 
predicted to be worked in future.’’ 

—The subicct of city mission work is attracting great 
attention in Brooklyn at the present time; and under toe 
new methods adopted by the society under the superiniend- 
ence of Mr. W. F. Bainbridge tnacreased activity and excel- 
lent results are already beingshown. A union mass meeting 
im the interest of the Brooklyn City Mission and Traci 
Society was held on Sunday of last week, and listened to an 
address by the Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D.D.; and on the 
same evening a large meeting was also held conducted by 
De. Storrs. The first meeting sent a message to toe other 
commending ‘the suggestion that, in view uf the Rev. De. 
Storre’s epecial and lifclong personal interest in tuis 
society, and of the approach of the fortieth anniversary of 
nis usefal pastorate 10 Brooklyn, liberal coptrivutions irom 
all the churches of our city be made to enabie the society w 
reach his standard of fifty missionaries immediately.” 

—The oid Collegiate Midale Roturmed Provesiuut Dutch 
Church at Lafayette Place and Fourth Street, New Yurk 
City, 1s to be torn down. The old buliding 1s a niswricai 
jandmark, baying been built in 1830, and & cuonsideranlc 
mioority of the members favored ttsrelentiun. Taw present 
pastor is the Rev. Taibot W. Chambers, D D. It ts probabic 
that a new buliding will be erectkd euot of the Buwery tor 
the more effcotive carrying ont o1 the mission work of the 
ohuren. 

—Thirty or more of the divinity students of the Uni_n 
Theological Seminary, New Yours, lusisicd up tueir rignt tw 
VO at Lhe recent election, DOLWILDoiaual g LD proviniuD ul 
Now York iaw that no one cad galp OF iuse & ceoldeuce by 
aig presence at an institution of karning. Tucy beid, very 
reasonably, it ceems to us, that the mere fact of deme son- 
nected with the Seminary could not destroy the rignt ol 
citizenship, if it otherwise existed. Tow votes were cnal- 
lenged, but were, as the phrase gues, “‘ sworn in.”” Some ul 
the cases may be brought before the court and a test qaes- 
tion made. . 

—The autumnal meeting of the New York and Brooklyn 
Association of Congregational Charcnes was heid at Ply. 
onth Chuich on luvsday of this week. Papers were on 
the programme from tne Rev. and Mrs, W. F. Baio 
bridge on City Missions ; trom the Rey. J. G. Roverts, D.D., 
on City Evangelization ; and other addresses weie expeciva 
trom Henry Ward Beecher, Svoretary Ciark, of the Hume 
Missionary Society, Dr. Cobb, of the Amerivan Cougrega 
tional Union, Lyman Abbott, and otners. 

—Bishop Whitaker, the newly elected assistant of Bishop 
Stevens, of Pennsylvania, antwred on bis offiviai daties Imot 
Sanday at St. Andrew?s Caurcn, Paliadeipnoia. 

— be torticto anuive:sary of the Rev. De. Storrs’s pastor- 
ate in Pugrim Congregational Cnuren, drookiyn, wil occur 
on the 1%un of Noyemper, A social reunion wii take place 








on theeven'ng of that date, Dr. Storrs having declined a 
pu”l'c celebration, 

—The et -borities of Dickinson Col'ege, at Carlisle, Pa., 
have at la-t decided to admit Robert Young, the ron of the 
cvlored janitor and elder in the A M E. Church, to the 
classes of toe Pre aratory School. Before they met Pro- 
fessor Bowers requested all the preparatory students who 
would leave if the boy was admitted to send in written 
resignations. None were sent. 

—The old Methodist Episcopal Church in John Street, 
New Yoik City, recently cclebrated its one hundred and 
twentieth anniversary. The congregation is the oldest 
Methodist one in America. The present baildiog was built 
{oa 1841, and is the third that has stood on the site, and 
besides it there are only two other Protestant churches below 
Chambers Street. The altar rail in the Sanday-school room 
was iu the first church, and is the work otf Philip Embury, 
the foander and firet pasior. Tne cluck in the same room 
is @ precious relic tw ail loyal Methodists. It was sent 
from Eoyland by Jobn Weeley, and is still running weil. 
The cuuica has been brought into prominence lateiy by the 
noonday prayer-mevilogs tor Dasiness men which are held 
there. 

—A new Lutheran church to be known as the Grace English 
Evangelical Lutheran Courch has been tnourporated in 
Brooklyn, E. D. 

—A new church edifice and chapel are to be erected for 
the Second Reformed Cnurch of Newark, N. J. 

—The Presbyteriacs have commenced a series of Sabbath 
evening evangelistic services in Cooper Union ia New York 
City, under the direction of different city pastors. A 
congregation oi 1,500 atcended the first service. 

—IThe Rev. Aobou E Kittredge, D.D., lately of Chicago, 
where he was seventeen years pastur of the Toird Presby 
terian Charch, was installed as pastor of the Madison Avenue 
Reformed Unurch, New Yurk City, on Nuvember 3. The 
sermun was preached by the Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs, of Brouk- 
jyn. Toe charge to the pastur was delivered by the Rev. 
Taibot W. Cuawmoers, D.V., and the chargs to the people by 
the Rey. George H. 8myta, D.D. 

~The Board of Fureigo Micsions for the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, whicn has been to session the last week in New 
York City, appropriated $41,000 for work tu South America, 
a large increase over the wllvwance for last year, as the 
openiog for worg there seems more favorable; tor China 
$106,272 was appropriated; for Germany, $446,60U; for 
North [ndia, 373,202 ; for South India, $35,000 ; tur Balgana, 
$16,729; for lialy, $46,345. A proposal was made to py Dr. 
laylor, the missivualy Disbup of Atiica, $3,000, thuugn he 
bas often said that he did net want It, and the motion was 
Garried. 

—Toe Westminster Presbyterian Church at Yonkers, 
N. Y., dedicated its new buiiding on November4. The 
dedicatory sermon was preached by the Rey. Dr. William 
M. Taylor, of New York. 

—-At the monthly meeting of the American Bible Society's 
Board of Managers it was reported tnat the receipts in 
Uctober were $30 426 72; issues frum the Bible House dur 
lng the same Muutao, 71,723 vuiumes. 

1HB WEST AND £0UTH. 

—The steeple of &t. Michael's Chorch, Charleston, & C., 
to woich s0 mucb historic intrest attaches, is now, it 
seems, not sO Muca injared by the sarthquake as was at 
first feared, and will Lov have to be torn down, 

~The new baildiug of tne 8sventh Presbyterian Church 
of Cincinnati, O., was dedicated with impressive ceremonies 
on Ovtober 34. Thecost of the bulidiug was abont 250,000. 
foe Rev. H. A. Junnston is pastor. 

—A newly organiz-d Congregational church at Mendon, 
Mich., Was duly revugulZed by & connell Of sister churches 
on O.Aober 26. 

~—TIne R:v. William H. Roberts, D.D., has entered upon 
his new work 83 @ Professor of thw Lane Presbyterian Semi 
nary 1 Cincinuatl, O. 

—AS & striking uiustration of the growing unity and 
harmovy amang ail Caoristian denomiuaticons, an exchange 
alVes Loe following lactis: At toe Siste Couvention of the 
“*Christiag’’ or * Disuipies’’’ Courch, beidisteiy at Mar 
sball, Mo., the delegates were eulertuioed, vuluutarily, on 
ibe first day by tue Presbyterians uf tow piace, Ou the secund 
day by tac Bapiists, and up tue third day tas Meihodists and 
Episvopaliaus juined as entertainers, This jet out one day 
tur the visiturs to lvok vw thelr own denomination tor 
enterlalnment ; aud, as & CilMax LO this suow of brutherl¥ 
luvs, the Catbulics assisted as husis on the final day, 
although they were fow In namMbpers and Comparatively poor 
1B Parse. 

—Biohop Whipple, of Minnesota, who worked so heroica} 
ly tO save Hly ln tae recent accident en the Unicago, Mi) 
waukes & ot. Paui Kaliruad, is, say8 an exchange, one of 
the Must striklug Ogures in tae Episeupal Charen, He is 
tali and alehuer, Wito long White hair aud a benevolent and 
inteliectua!l Inve, He is mucn beluved by the Indians, in 
whom be has taken an active interest. That he escaped 
icjury 1n the East Riv disaster ts a canse for general satis 
Lavvion. 

--The Congregational Club of Minnesota held its Octe 
ber mecting 1n Si. Paul, Tne Rev. E. A, Evans read @ paper 
on “Toe Natiunal Vougregzativna! Conucil,’’ its scope and 
relation to tue churcues, A paper Was presented by the 
Rev. 8. V. & Fisher un * The Kecont Meeting of the Amert- 
van Board.’? Tne sermon by Dr. Withrow was sbhapply 
criticised as likely to mtensily rather thaa quiet the con 
iroverey On the Auduver tovury, and 88 bartiul rather than 
helpful to the cause of ortauduxy. The discussion that 
iviiuwed showed # quite general icj.ction of the theory of 
prubDation alter desta. ‘ue now departure, it Was said, has 
uO lvoulng West of tue Alicgosnies, is 4 Boston notion, is a 
DYpotbesls, not & dovtulne. Future probDation isa tenta- 
tye view and not a doctrine to be promulgated, 
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Books AND Glutuors. 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


The Century.—We \ast week gaveextended quotations 
from the ‘‘ Century” article on Abraham Lincoln, the 
arat instaliment of the blography by his private secreta- 
ries, John G. Nicolay and John Hay, which promises to 
be perhaps the most attractive and important feature of 
the mag: z'ne for the coming year. The photograph of 
Lincoln, taken in 1860, which serves as frontispiece for 
the number, is probably the strongest and most express- 
ive of ull the portraits of the great President. In other 
respects the November ‘‘ Century” is a notable and 
enjoyable number. Mr. Stockton begins a long serial, 
which as yet has hardly the usual amount of quaint 
originality which we have been accustomed to expect 
from Mr. Stockton, but in other ways displays power 
and increased literary skill. Another fine plece of work 
in fiction is the short story by Mary Hallock Foute, one 
of the best tales the magazine has presented for many 
months. The installment of Mr. Howells’s story in- 
creases in interest, and is evidently approaching its 
crisis—if such s word may properly be used of an exam- 
ple of this school of fiction. 

The war papers deal with the battle of Gettysburg, 
Genera! Hunt and General Doubleday being the princi- 
pal contributors. The history of the battle will be com- 
pleted by Generals Longstreet, Law, Alexander, and 
otbers. 

The recent election in this city lends special interest to 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt's article on ‘‘ Machine Politics 
in New York City.” The author is not the man to 
despise what is common!y called practical politics, and 
the power to accomplish the excellent reform work 
for which the public owes him so much has been 
in a measure due to his study of machine methods and 
men. The picture that he draws of the working in the 
metropolis of the system of ‘‘ bosses,” ‘‘ heelers,” 
‘* workers,” and liquor-sellers is a discouraging one, 
though it is not without its humors, and certainly 
abounds in suggestions for improvement. Here is the 
portrait which Mr. Roosevelt draws of the liquor-seller 
in politics : 

* The strength of our political organizations arises from 
their development as social bodies; many of the hardest 
workers in their ranks are neither office-holders nor yet paid 
henchmen, but merely members who have gradually learned 
to identify their fortunes with the party whose hall they 
bave come to regard as the headquarters in which to spend 
the most agreeable of their leisure moments. Under the 
American system it is impossible for a man to accomplish 
anything by himself ; he must associate himself with others, 
and they must throw their weight together. This is just 
what the social functions of the political clubs enable their 
members to do. The great and rich society clubs are com- 
posed of men who are not apt to take much interest in poli- 
tics anyhow, and who never act asa body. The immense 
effect produced by a social organization for political pur- 
poses is shown by the career of the Union League Club; and 
equal'y striking proof can be seen by every man who attends 
a ward meeting. There is thus, however much to be regret- 
ted it may be, aconstant tendency toward the concentration 
of political power in the hands of those men who by taste 
and education are fitted to enjoy the social side of the vari- 
ous political organizations. 

“It is this that gives the liquor-sellers their enormous 
influences in politics. Preparatory to the general election 
of 1884 there were held in the various districts of New York 
1,007 primaries and political conventions of all parties, and 
of these no less than 633 took place in liquor saloons—a 
showing that leaves small ground for wonder at the low 
average grade of the nominees. The reason for such a 
condition of things is perfectly evident ; it is because the 
liquor saloons are places of social resort for the same men 
who turn the local political organizations into social clubs 
Bartenders form perhaps the nearest approach to a leisure 
class that we have at present on this side of the water. They 
naturally are on semi-iatimate terms with all who frequent 
their houses. There is no place where more gossip is talked 
than in barrooms, and much of this gossip is about politics 
—that is, the politics of the ward, not of the nation. The 
tariff and the silver question may be alluded to, but the real 
interest comes in discussing the doings of the men with 
whom they are personaliy acquainted: why Bully so-and-so, 
the alderman, has quarreled with his former cnief supporter ; 
whether ‘old man X’ has really managed to fix the dele- 
getesto agiven convention; the reason why one faction 
be ited at the last primary; and if itistrue that a great 
dc wn-town boss who has an intimate friend of opposite 
pclitical faith running in an up-town distriet has forced the 
managers of bis own party to put up aman of straw against 
him. The barkeeper is a man of much local power, and is, 
of course, hail-fellow-well-met with his visitors, as he and 
they can be of mutual assistance to one another. Even if 
of different politics, their feelings toward each other are 
influenced by personal considerations purely ; and, indeed, 
this is true of most of the smailer bosses as regards their 
dealings among themselves, for, as one of them once 
remarked to me with enigmatic truthfulness, ‘there are no 
politics in politics’ of the lower sort—which, being incer- 
preted, means that a professional politician is much less apt 
to be swayed by the fact of a man’s being a Democrat ora 
Republican than he is by his being a personal friend or foe. 
The liquor saloons thus become the social headquarters of 








the little knots or cliques of men who take most interest in 
local political affairs; and by an easy transition they be- 
come the political headquarters when the time for prepar- 
ing for the elections arrives ; and, of course, the good will of 
the owners of the places is thereby propttiated—sn impor- 
tant point with men striving to control every vote possible,”’ 


The Princeton Review. —The number just issued com- 
pletes the first volume, and the analytical index affurds 
a condensed view of the subject matter and scope of 
the magazine. A glance at ils entries is alone enough 
to justify a judgment of commendation of the editors 
for their skill in selecting the really significant topics 
which are before the reading world, literary, political, 
economic, and philosophical. The contributors are 
among the leaders of thought in the country, and pro- 
foundness of treatment has been combined with and 
varied by literary attractiveness of a high order. The 
present number is an excellent {llustration of this fact. 
Mr. Thomas Sergeant Perry presents, in his essay on 
‘The Modern Novel,” the position of the realistic school 
with force and originality, though one cannot but feel 
that he hardly presents the view of the opposing school 
of criticism in its completeness. Thus he says: “If 
every one believes that flawless characters are the only 
true ones, novels will contain only flawless characters ; 
but if {t is necessary for people to pretend that they 
have such a belief, only sham novels written artificially 
will bear that decoration.” The ideal of fictlon-writing 
suggested by this sentence is certainly not that enter- 
tained by any of the great masters of English fiction of 
our century, whatever it may have been in the earliest 
days of English fiction. A very good specimen of 
American story-telling, with a purely American topic 
and a genuinely poetic method of treatment, may be 
found in ‘‘ Madame Larevellifére,” by Grace King—a 
sketch of a Louisiana sugar plantation. The philo- 
sophical ariicle of the number is by Dr. James McCosh, 
on the general topic of the place of Realism in the vari- 
ous philo-ophies. Professor Hadley, of Yale, has a sug- 
gestive paper on ‘‘ Railway Abuses at Home and 
Abrord.” His main object is to show that many of the 
undoubted abuses existing here cannot justly be attrib 
uted to the system of private ownersiip, because the 
same abuses and the same extravagance in construction 
of roads exists in the foreign countries in which the 
States own the roads in whole or in part. Professor 
Hadley comes to the general concluston that ‘the 
conflict of interests between railroads and the public as 
far as they exist at all is less dangerous than the confilct 
which must arise if corrupt political management and 
corrupt railroad management were to fall into the same 
hands”—a conclusion which, as our readers know, is 
not shared by many of the most advanced and closest 
thinkers of our time. Anentertaining paper on ‘‘ Sham 
Legislation,” with many stories of the ignorance and 
unconscious humor of incompetent legislators, and a 
timely article on Lafayette, complete the contents of the 
number. The critical departments are, as always, of 
the highest quality. 





POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY.’ 


The third number of the “ Polftical Sclence Quar- 
terly” is wholesomely American both in the selec- 
tion of subject matter and the method of treatment. 
It is devoted almost entirely to the discussion of eco 
nomic problems. The facts and statistics cited are 
mainly American. 

The opering article is by Professor Henry C. Adams 
upon ‘‘ American War-Financfering.” He discusses 
how far reliance should be placed in time of war upon 
new loans, and how far upon taxes. He concludes that 
during the last war the great blunder was the unwilling- 
ness of the administration to propose new taxes. This 
resulted in the destruction of our credit. Professor 
Adams believes that every dollar raised by taxation was 
worth two in the increased value of our national secu- 
rities. During the war the nation {issued bonds tothe 
amount of $2 565 000,000, and it recelved for them but 
$1,705 000 000. Durfog the last part of the war the 
bonds were sold at an enormous sacrifice, In 1864 the 
Government received but $260,000 000 in return for 
$560 000,000 of promises. The creditors who invested 
in these loans not only received more than twelve per 
cent. on their investments, but in a few years were paid 
double the sum they had loaned. The fact stated by 
Toynbee, that the Napolecnic wars doubled the rate of 
interest in England, here finds a parallel. May it not 
be that this is a necessary consequence of war, and that 
it in part explains the enthusiasm of the upper classes of 
every country in favor of a “ vigorous foreign policy” ? 

The second article in the ‘‘Quarte:ly” is a clear and 
concise history of ‘‘ Bimetallism in the United Btates,” 
by the Hun. A. E. Lee. The writer is a pronounced 
menometallist. Ino speaking of the currency of the 
Revolutionary war he reflects quite severely upon the 
statesmanship of that great inflattonist, Benj min Frank- 
lin. He says that paper money was favored by Frank- 
lin, “who had a contract for printing the bills.” Mr. 
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Lee’s extreme monometallic views lead him to make one 
or two extravagant statements, as when he eays that if 
we had not abandoned bimetallism in 1873. stlver would 
have become our sole standard, ‘‘ to the great detriment 
of commerce.” As a matter of fact, the extent of a na- 
tion’s commerce has no relation to the money standard 
which it adopts, Our farmers would send just as much 
wheat to England if the English Government fixed no 
standard and English merchants paid in bullion. One 
of the most valuable parts of Mr. Lee’s article is his 
exposition of the fact that to-day the Uaited States has 
a single standard, no one being able to geta silver dollar 
except in return for a gold dollar’s worth of bullion. 

Mr. Charles B. Spahr studies the problem of taxation 
entirely from the social and political standpoint. He 
does not ask whether protection accelerates or retards 
the production of wealth. He simply asks what class 
has to pay for it, and what class does it help. He is 
therefore opposed to protection for the same reason 
that the workingmen of France and Germany are op- 
posed. He thinks that when a country is as rich as our 
own the taxes should fall upon property, and that wages 
should be exempt. He says that one per cent. of the 
voters in America own as much property as the other 
ninety-nine. Yet this one per cent. uses but an insig- 
nificant amount of food and clothing. Our protective 
taxes being levied upon such commodities as these, are 
principally paid by the almost propertyless masses. 
He says that it is as wrong for a government to give 
$200 000 000 per year to the capitalists in order to 
‘‘employ labor” as it would be to give $200,000,000 to 
laborers in order to ‘‘ employ capital.” 

The same amount of labor ia employed whether the 
manufacturers use the money or the people use it them- 
selves. When the Goverament pays the wages bill of 
manufacturers it does not he)p the laborers, any more 
than it would help the capitalists if it paid the rent bill 
of the laborers. Mr. Spahr {s thoroughly convinced 
that the influential classes in this country have man- 
aged the nation’s finances in their own interests, and 
that as a consequence the rapidly increasing wealth is 
being monopolized. 

Professor Richmond Smith contributes an interesting 
article upon ‘“ The National Bureau of Labor and In- 
dustrial Depression.” He criticises the various explana- 
tions of the present industrial depression, but does not 
attempt an explanation of hisown. The ‘ Quarterly” 
before us also contains the second installment of Dr. 
Bowen's admirable history of ‘‘ The Confilct in Ezypt.” 
The book reviews of the ‘ Quarterly” are well written, 
and are judicial in their temper. The editors do not 
hesitate to deal very severely with the books which de- 
serve condemnation. The review of Bol!es’s ‘ Finan- 
cial History of the United States” is a signal example 
of this independence of criticism. 





PROFESSOR TYLER’S EDITION OF THE ILIAD.’ 


One of the pleasantest things connected with the last 
commencement at Amherst College was the fact that it 
marked the fiftieth anniversary of Professor Tyler’s 
appointment to the chair which he still holds and so 
ably fills. The event received special prominence at 
the alumni dinner, and his words of kindly wisdom and 
»ffection awakened great enthusiasm among the large 
body of graduates present on the occasion. After fifty 
years of continuous service for bis alma mater he might 
fairly claim some relief frem his labors as a teacher; 
but, remembering Solon’s motto, ‘‘ As I grow old I am 
always learning many things,” he keeps at work with the 
same vigor as qf old. Only a few months have elapsed 
since this important anniversary, and now we have 
before us his new edition of the last nine books of the 
Iifad, this being the latest contribution to the classical 
series issued under the editorial supervision of Professor 
Drisler, and published by Harper. Professor Tyler has 
been teaching Homer for half a century, and always 
with signal success, is perfectly familiar with the great 
epic and its literature, and It is interesting as well as in- 
structive to observe what kind of a text-book he has 
prepared for college use. The first sentence of the pref- 
ace isthe keynote of the work. He says: ‘This is 
not merely or chiefly a critical edition. It is educa- 
tional rather.” Weseem to read between the lines a 
keen thrust at much of our modern classical teaching ; 
viz., that it is critical rather than educational. It isa 
just complaint in many quarters, and it ought to be 
uttered in the loudest tones, that too many of our 
professors of Greek are ambitious for high rank as spe- 
clalists, and care little for their work as teachers; that 
if they can add, even in the smallest degree, to the 
world’s stock of knowledge in the minutix of Greek 
grammar or the criticism of Greek text, it is of little 
consequence whether their pupils appreciate the ltera- 
ture of this wonderful people or not. Professor Tyler 
manifestly does not take this view, and in this edition 





1 The Iliad of Homer. Books XVI,-XXIV. With Explanetory 
Notes for the Use of Students in Colleges. By W. 8, Tyler, 
D.D., LL.D,, Williston Professor of Greek in Amherst College, 
QNew York ; Harper & Brothers) 
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is careful to subordinate scholarship to teaching. We 
are sure bis puptls do not spend much time on the Tonic 
dialect or the history of the: digamma, but rather on 
what Homer said and how he said it Tbe Professor fs 
well remembered by Amherst graduates for the terse 
ness, aptness, and at the same time felicity, of his 
translations, and many of them are inwrought here 
He has also added greatly to the value of the edition as 
a text-book by referring to many parallel passages in 
both the Iliad and the Odyssey, thus making the two 
poems fllustrate and explain themselves. 

The Homeric question he very wisely declines to dis- 
cuss, but at the same time says distinctly that ‘‘ the 
Iliad and Odyssey, as planned, and substantially as they 
have come down to us, were both the production of the 
same exalted genius.” Whether this be true or not, we 
can all agree that it is far the pleasantest doctrine to 
hold The book must be welcomed by every teacher 
who desires to make his pupils understand and appre- 
clate itas a great poem rather than to teach them its 
anatomy. And here we cannot do better than quote 
the editor’s own words : 

‘Let him be IHatened to as a witness for antiquity, 
and admired as the living image of his times. But, 
above all, let us recelve him as the child of nature, and 
hear his voice as the voice of nature herself, charming us 
with a music as spontaneous and sweet and pure as that 
of the birds, teachlag us to love simple and quiet 
beauty, and thus fospiring us with the very spirit of 
truth and beauty, eloquence and song. 





Biblical Fssays. By Charles Henry Hamilton Wright, D D. 
(Scribner & Welford: New York) Five essays of great 
value compose this volume, and make it welcome to every 
scholar, The author is a stout defender of his own views, 
and his patient, thoughtful scholarship appears in each of 
these essays. They are apon the Book of Job, the Book 
of Jonah from an allegorical point of view, Ezekiel's 
prophecy of Gog and Magog, The Spirits in Prison, and 
The Key to the Apocalypse. Dr. Wright differs from and 
criticises Dean Piumptre’s views of the Spirits in Prison, 
and presents an argument to show that the passage in 
1 Peter iit , 17-22, refers to the people in the time of Noah to 
whem Christ in his pre-incarnate work preached as a spirit, 
and who then were disobedient to the heavenly message. 
He thus removes the passage entirely from the use made of 
it in discussing eschatology, and brings it into harmony 
with the progress of thought in Peter's epistle. It cannot 
but be the desire of every one that Peter had been a little 
more explicit in his statement, which many scholars like 
Drs. Dorner, Alford, Horsley, and Plamptre interpret to 
mean a literal preaching to spirits in Hades between the 
death and resurrection of our Lord. But there is great 
weight in the argumentsof this essay. It shows that there 
was bo tradition in the early church to support the view it 
combats, and that this was a pure speculation of the church 
fathers. The passage in 1 Peter iv., 6, is also explained as 
referring to the martyred brethren who had already by the 
cruel jadgment of men passed on to their rest in the para- 
dise of God, man’s jadgment and Gods jadgment of them 
widely differing, thus constituting an exhortation to faith 
fuluess under like trials. Attentioa is called toa careful 
treatise on the same subject by Professor Schweizer, of 
Zurich, which is highly commended. The other essays, 
though not as critical, are weighty, and worthy of close 
study. 

Biblical Theology of the Old Testameut, Based on Ochler. By 
Revere Franslin Weidner. (Chicago: F. H. Revell.) Pro- 
fessor Weidner has for many years been a student and 
admirer of Gustav Friedrich Oehler, and this book is the 
successial attempt to place the larger work of the master 
into shape for the class-room, the study of the pastor and 
the intelligent Bible student. Great care has been taken to 
make the condensation an accurate presentation of the 
truth. It is part of a comprehensive plan to cover the whole 
field ef thevlogy—excgetical, bistorical, systematic, and 
practical. Historical theology finds its foundation in the 
application of exegetical theology to the Bible. A brief 
sketch of Biblical history introduces the student to the real 
work in hand ; viz., ‘the Listorical exhibition of the relig- 
ion contained in the canonical books of the Old Testament 
according to its progressive development, and the variety 
of furms in which it appears.” This is studied first as 
Mosaism, or the history of Revelation from the creation to 
the occupation of Canaan, and the doctrines and ordinances 
of that period ; second, as prophetism ; and, third, as Old 
Testament wisdom, sbown in the books of Job, Proverbs, 
and Ecclesiastes. Definitions are carefal, and the orderly 
process in the plan of God becomes more apparent under 
such thoughtful scrutiny. The explanations of Old Testa- 
ment faith aud salvation on page 173 are eminently dis- 
criminating; the study of Messianic references is in 
thorough loyalty to the purpose of the revelation ; while the 
catalogues of books on the general subject and the care- 
fully prepared index make the book welcome to the hands 
of Christian scholars. 

Social Problems. By M J. Savage. (George H. Ellis : Bos- 
ton.) We confess very frankly at the outset that we take 
up this volume with some prejadice against it. We do not 
expect to get from the author any very profound apprehen- 
sion of cocial problems, and we are not disappointed, He 
seems to us to play upon the curface, tosay some self-evident 
things in a pleasant and interesting Manner, and some very 
superficial things that appear to be self-evident but are 
not, also in a light, airy, and pleasant manner. For in- 
stance: ‘* Every laborer in America ought to be a capitalist 
to some elight extent ; and every laborer might be.” And 








ing people were thrown out of employment last year by the 
hard times. 8o far from being able to amass any cap- 
ital by industry and economy, they could not even get a 
chance to earn a living. Weare told again, on apparently 
good authority, that one person out of every 120 even in the 
wealthy and prosperous United States belongs to the depend- 
ent classes ; that is to stay, depends upon either beggary or 
dishonesty for a living. No profound student of social life 
thinks this phenomenon is due wholly to the individual 
fault of the individual pauper. Mr. Savage's book seems to 
us superficial economically and also superficial religiously. 
Without having carefully read every page, we do not think 
that it contains any adequate recognition of the truth that 
the social problem is a religious problem, and that it can 
never find its solution except by a general embodiment in 
society of the twofold truth of the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. His discourses are not remedial 
because they do not contain any thorough diagnosis of the 
disease, nor manifest any social or spiritual insight, without 
which the causes of the disease cannot be discovered nor a 
remedy applied. 


The Great Debate. A Verbatim Report of the Discussion at the 
Meeting of the American Board of Commissioners for Foren 
Missions held at Des Moines, Iowa, Thursday, October 7, 1886 
(Houghton, Miffia & Co.) This pamphlet of eighty six 
pages truly characterizes this debate as a ‘‘ great debate ;”’ 
it was the greatest debate in any ecclesiastical gathering of 
the last twenty years. The greatness was partly due to 
the occasion, to the tense feeling of both speakers and audi- 
ence, to the profound spiritual earnestness which allowed 
of noarts of either elocution or rhetoric, none of that stage 
effect which sometimes passes for but never really {is elo- 
quence. In all these speeches there was but one bit of 
declamation ; and it was lost sight of in the general effect. 
Of course, the reader of this pamphlet does not and cannot 
get this atmospheric effect, which no report of ‘‘ applause ”’ 
and ‘‘laughter’’ ad. quately interprets. Eloquence lies as 
much in a great occasion as in great speeches; and the 
occasion cannot be put on paper. Bat any reader who 
wants to know what the ablest speakers and thinkers on 
both sides could say on the great questions, What are the 
conditions of m'ssionary appointment ? and How shall they 
be ascertained in candidates? cannot do better than send 
twenty -five cents to Houghton, Mifflin & Co, for acopy of this 
pamphiet. We wish some lover of truth wou!d send us $100 
to enable us to send this pamphlet to every Congregational 
minister in the country. We only desire them to know 
and to promote the truth, and wecan think of no better 
way tban by sending them this colorless report of the Great 
Debate. 


Professor George P. Fisher’s works enjoy the double dis- 
tinction of commanding the respect of scholars and of 
interesting the great mass of intelligent readers. His 
breadth of historical view, his atsple historical scholarship, 
and his admirable style have made his solid and valuable 
contributions to historical literature popular in the best 
sense of the word. A new edition of his well-known Begin- 
nings of Christianity (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
will find ite way to a place beside his invaluable work 
on the Reformation in many libraries. The ‘' Beginnings of 
Christianity is specially valuable for its extremely com- 
prehensive and graphic picture of the world out of which 
Christianity sprang. The idolatries, the philosophies, and 
the morals of that world, Greek in idea but Roman in form, 
are admirably set forth, and the reader gains an intelligible 
conception of the world into which Christ came and to which 
the Apostles preached. The book is so well known that a 
new edition calls for little more than a mention in order to 
command attention. 


Growth of the Mind. By Sampson Reed. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston.) Not many books celebrate their 
fiftieth anniversary, but this is sixty years old. At differ- 
ent times new editions have been called for; sometimes 
it has been out of print. That it is desired again to- 
day is evidence that there {s something in it. What Emer- 
son found and enjoyed, what Carlyle tasted and com- 
mended, is the living seed that seems to have perennial 
life. This is a book of thought. The superficial reader 
should save his money and not purchase it. The busy man 
who reads only snatches will not care for it. The person 
craving exciting passages and highly wrought descriptions 
will soon lay it aside; but he who loves the gentle flow of 
sweet and strong ideas, widening toward the sea and receiv- 
ing branches from the surrounding fields or worlds, will find 
a festival of joy in the possession of this choice volume in 
its new dress. 


It is very pleasant to be able to add to the readable and 
valuable works of the late Edwin P. Whipple a volume con 
taining his Recollections of Eminent Men, with Other Papers 
(Boston : Ticknor & Co.). Mr. Whipple’s services to Amer- 
ican criticism are very great, and are not likely to be for- 
gotten. His conscientiousness, his independence, his 
candor, and bis clear style made him the very useful and 
acceptab!e interpreter of the great English and American 
writers, past and present, at a time when familiarity with 
these authors was not so extensive as to-day. In this vol- 
ume he bequeaths to us his personal memories of such men 
a3 Ch.ate, Agassiz, Emerson, Motley, Sumner, and Tick- 
nor, all of whom he had personal'y known, and whose char- 
acteristics, peculiarities, and marked personalities he has 
faithfully reproduced. Such a book from such a man 
possesses @ permanent interest. 


Epistle to the Ephesians, by H. C. Moule, M.A., is the last 
addition to the Cambridge Bib!e for Schools and Colleges. 
This is a valuable addition, as our readers already know, to 
the modern library of Biblical interpretation. But as regards 
this particular volume, we would like a more spiritual and 
mystical and a less theological and scholastic commentary 
on this most mystic of Paul’s epistles, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


—Robert Carter sends us two new stories, ‘“‘ The Gillettes,”’ 
and ‘ Will and Honesty ” 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have jnst published Dr. 8. 
Weir Mitchell’s new novel, ‘‘ Roland Blake.” 

—The Rev. Arthur Brooks, of New York, will publ’sh 
early in November, through Mr. Thomas Whittaker, a vol- 
ume of sermons with the title ‘Life of Christ in the 
World.” 

—That prolific writer, Charlotte Yonge, has just published 
through Macmillan & Co. another story, ‘‘ A Modern Telem- 
achus.’’ 

—Alfred Russell Wallace, LL D , of Godalming, England, 
\s delivering in Boston a course of eight lectures on *t Dar- 
winism, and Some of Its Applications.’’ 

—August Brentano, who died in New York last week, was 
the founder of the well-known firm of book dealers and 
news agency, and was in friendly relation with many literary 
men, especially those interested in foreign literature and 
pertodicais. 

—A London publisher wrote to one thousand schoolgirls 
asking them to name their favorite authors. In the replies 
Dickens received 330 votes, Scott 226, Kingsley and C. M. 
Yonge 91 each, Shakespeare 73, George Eliot 41, and other 
authors a less number. 

—An important series of papers relating to the efforts 
made by the Confederate Government to secure the release 
of prisoners confined in the North through the co-operation 
of the organization known as the Sons of Liberty is to be 
published in the *‘ 8outhern Bivouac.”’ 

—M. Ledrain, a Hebrew scholar, has just published in 
Paris the first volume of a new translation of the Bible iato 
French. The voluine comprises the Book of Judges, the 
two Books of Samu |, and the First Book of Kings. The 
translation will be in nine volumes. 

—Liszt’s memoirs, which are about to be published, are 
said to contain a remarkable collection of stories, delineat- 
ing with considerable vigor the faults and foibles of bis 
friends and enemies. Portrait sketches are numerous, but 
there is no scandal. The title of the work will be “ My 
Life.” 

—Ex-President Andrew D. White, of Cornell, who has 
just returned to this country from France, bas brought with 
him, it is said, a collection of rare documents relating to the 
history of the French Revolution, which will be of important 
assistance to him in the historical studies in which he is 
engaged. 

—After forty years of continuous publication Littell’s 
‘Living Age’? still holds its ancient readers, and no doubt 
adds many to its list. Its prospectus for the coming year 
promises a continuance of the good things of the past, and 
when a periodical has made such an admirable record its 
promises count for much. 

—Ticknor & Company have ready ‘Persia and the 
Persians,’”’ by the Hon. 8. G. W. Benjamin, late American 
Minister to Persia ; the late Mr. Whipple’s ‘“ Recollections 
of Eminent Men, and Other Papers ;’’ ‘‘ Confessions and 
Criticisms,’ by Julian Hawthorne; and “ The Evolution of 
the Snob,”” by Thomas Sergeant Perry. 

—A lady missionary in India writes home: ‘I have a 
letter from a friend who has been visiting in an out station 
where there are a lot of Karens (one of the wild tribes of 
Barmah) who have learned some English, and who con- 
tinually come to her, she says, to ask if she has not learned 
which came out of the door—the Lady or the Tiger.” 

—One of the most delightful and satisfactory records of 
time for the coming year has been prepared and arranged 
by Miss Lucy Larcom. It is very happily entitled ‘‘ Reck- 
onings for Every Day, a Calendar of Thought’ (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), and contains a selection for each 
day in the year of notable thoughts by notable thinkers. 

—L. Prang & Co. have issued a very pretty miniature 
portfolio of etchings illustrating Longfellow’s life, under the 
general title of ‘‘ Homes and Haunts of the Poet.’” A por- 
trait of Longfellow, his autograph, and pictures of his birth- 
place, residence, the Wayside Inn, and a scene on the 
Charles River, are given in tiny etchings by W. B. Closgon. 

—‘* Two Thousand Miles Through the Heart of Mexico,” 
by the Rev. J. Hendrickson McCarty, D.D. ; ‘* A Little Silver 
Trumpet,’ by L. J. Meade; ‘“‘ John Conscience of King- 
seal,”’ by John M. Bamford ; ‘‘ Left in the Wilderness,” by 
Mary A. Roe; ‘Out of the Breakers’’ (Up-the- Ladder 
Club Series), by Edward A. Rand, have recently come from 
the press of Phillips and Hunt. 

—An attack in the ‘‘ Quarterly Review” by Mr. J. Chur- 
ton Collins on Mr. Edmund Gosse is attracting great interest 
in English literary circles. Mr. Collins not only alleges 
many inaccuracies in Mr. Gosse’s work, but brings a charge 
of what he calls *‘log-rolling in Eaoglish letters’ against the 
school of writers to which Mr. Gosse belongs, and also ridi- 
cules the system of instruction in English literature in the 
universities. 

—One of the thoroughly artistic calendars of the season 
bears the attractive title ‘‘A Calendar of Brave Deeds, to 
which are added Lucky Days, and also some Happy 
Thoughts.” The combination of terra cotta as a body 
color with the legend stamped in old gold ts singularly 
effective, while the unusual felicity of the title is a sufficient 
guarantee of the quality of the selections of texts for the 
days of the year. D. Lothrop & Co. (Boston) are the pub- 
lishers. 

—Mr. Ruskin says in his latest publication that as a 
young writer his literary work ‘* was always done as quietly 
and methodically as a piece of tapestry. I knew exactly 
what I had got to say, put the words firmly in their places 
like 80 many stitches, hemmed the edges of chapters round 
with what seemed to me graceful flourishes, touched therm 
finally with my cunningest points of color, and read the 
work to papa and mamma at breakfast next morning, as a 
gitl shows her sampler,’’ 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


It will probably bea long time before the public | 
treated to so great a spectacle of art mi-c: llany as th 
Morgan collection, which made Isst season & no'ab 
One, but there are several interesting picture sales alread) 
on the card for the coming season which will attrac 
considerable attention. Mr. Thomas Kobinsop, of Bos- 
ton, has imported 160 patatiogs, “‘ intended to illustrat 
in a historical sense the art of France from the time o! 
the classicists—D.vid, Gros, and their compeers—dow: 
through the leadiog revolutionis‘s of the romantic move 
ment of the great landscape masters of modero times.’ 
It may be remembered that Mr. Robinson s: lected man) 
of the paintiogs for the Wail collection sold here las 
spring—a collection fateres:ing ‘‘ in a historical sense,” 
but suffering from the inevitable presence of man) 
scraps and fragments. Io February the collection o! 
the late R. L. Graves will be exhibited at the America: 
Art Galleries, and these paintings and Japanese curto: 
will be succeeded in March by tne collection of Mr. Pro- 
basco, a Cincinnati amateur, whose pictures have a con- 
siderable local reputation. 





Among the purveyors to the artistic feast served in 
this city each season there is no establishment of its spe 
clal order which presents s more attractive programm: 
than that of Mr. Frederick Keppel & Co. Last year he 
invited us to inspect an exiraordinarily fine collection 
of the etchings of Méryon, the greai French etcher, ano 
recenlUy he has made the avnouncement that he ha 
pecured a complete set of the eiched works of Jean 
Frai¢ is Millet. These etchings were purchased from 
M. Lebrun, s friend of Alfred Sensier, and the editio: 
of tae catalogue of Millet’s etchings which is appendec 
to the French edition of Senasiers “ Life of Millet.’ 
Tois catalogue includes all the artist’s work with the 
needle, and mentions the ualque trial impressions taken 
by Millet himseif, some of them printed in cokr taken 
from his paletie. Mr. Keppel, we understand, ha: 
secured these unique proofs and early impressions from 
all the pilates desciibed ; indeed, M. Lebrun’s catalogue 
‘was made from the collection of Scnsier and himself 
now in Mr. Keppel’s possession. Taese etchings wil) 
probably be exnibited withia a few weeks. 





Madame'Helene Hastreiter, who was the trump card of 
the American Optra Company last season, is now witb 
Culonel Mspiesun’s company In Irclan i,where it appear 
she is winning quite as many laurels as she won here 
The critic of the Cork ** Constitution ” credits her witb 
having saved 8 recent performance of ‘Ii Trovatore” 
from being hissed, and says: ‘‘ Madame Hastreiter pos 
sesses not only 8 contralto voice of remarkable power 
and beauty, but adds also intensity and passfon to her 
many other good qualities, and her acting was simply 
magnificent.’ 


The first two of the Thomas Popular Concerts for this 
geason have been given, and, judging frem the size, 
quality, aud appreciation of the audience on each occa- 
sion, they have enlisted public opinion quite as exten- 
aiv.iy as last seas.n. Tae specisl and most interesting 
feavure uf tne series thus far was the introduction to the 
American concert stage of Mre. Liura Moore at the 
second concert, Tuesduy evening, November 2. The 
critical attention of the audience as the singer appeared 
and sang the first porases of tbe mad scene from Am- 
broise Thomas's ** Hamiet” was changed to a mood of 
enthusiassiuic appreciation when the rare quality of the 
voice and the perfect skill of the artist were revealed 
Four recalia followed her first song, and the American 
opera troupe wilh which she bas becume connected have 
certainly secured a remarkably well qualified artist 
musicaliy. Of Mrs. Muore’s personal history and suc 
ess the New York “ Tribune” said in its notice of the 
concert : ** This new candidate for public favor is an 
American whose musica! carcer, until she went to Paris 
to study, was identified with St. Louls. Sne came into 
notice iu Paris wnen, something over{a year ago, she was 
awarded the first prize io Lhe singtlog c.ass of the National 
@onservatory. This distinction carried with it the right 
of membersnip for a trm of yearsof either the company 
at the Grand Opera or tnat of the Opera Comique. Why 
Mra. Moore did not avali herself of tnis privilege does 
not appear. Her success at tne examination was com- 
plete, and justly gave rise to the expectation that here 
was another American vocalist who would do our coun- 
try honor abroad. . . . Mrs. Moore charmed her 
auditors with s voice of beautiful and consistent 
quality. She isan exception to the majority of sing- 
ere who have been heard of late in high places. Her 
voice 1s the same in timbre from her lowest note to 
her highest. It seems also to be evenly cultivated 
to 8 commendable Gegree of ficxibliity. Waoat rank 
Mrs. Mucre will take as an interpretative arifst it ts 
of course too early to say. Even if she had not been 
sadiy handicapped lasi night by a singularly unlaotelil- 
gent, tli-balanced, and unsympatoetic accompaniment in 
ane mad sccne from **Hamict” (waich must greatly 








dave increased her nervousness») her performance would | 


ot have been 8 ¢riterfon of what we may expect from 
ver on the operatic stage, for this scene was her gradua- 
lon thesis, as one might say, aud when she sings it as 
vell as she can she sings her best, As an interpretation 
f the music her slaging of the alr from ‘ M'reille’ was 
superior, though the artistic ¢ffeet was marred by the 
olanoforte accompaniment. At present we can only say 
that Mrs. Moore fs a einger whom It is a pleasure to wel- 
come to loval mustcal circles.” 


The progress of the Tonic Sol-fa system in this coun- 
ry is indicated by the fact that a journal entitled ‘*‘ The 
Musical Reform” has been established in the interests 
of this new echool, which has slready made a large fol- 
lowing for itself in Eagland. The paper {is to be devoted 
‘9 “the regeneration of sacred and social music in 
America,” and is under the management of Mr. Theo- 
jore F. Seward, who fn this first nua.ber publishes a 
ong list of names of gentlemen prominent in the the. 
logical and mugical worlds who heartily indorse 
vne aims of the few musical undertaking. There is 
indoubtedly a great deal to be sald in favor of the 
Conic Sol-fa methods, and we propose to familiarize 
ourselves thorough!y with its principles, but at the same 
dime we are dispcseed to enter a modest protest 
against the antagonistic idea conveyed in the word 
“Reform” in the title of the paper. As a humble 
foliower of the old school of musical education, from 
which we have gained uncounted hours of delight, we 
dislike to have aslur cast upon it, even indirectly, and, 
as we belfeve, in this instance quite unintentionally. 
But we are speaking without full knowledge of the new 
school, and until we know it better our judgment is 
perhaps askew. 








“‘ American music” is certalaly not the ‘‘ weakliag” 
it is popularly supposed to be, when an American com- 
poser is able to dictate his own terms for a cantata to 
one of the largest music publishing houses in the world. 
And this, we understand, is what has actually taken 
place between Mr. Dudley Buck and Novello, Ewer & 
Oo , of London, who have recently published Mr. Buck’s 
aew cantata entitled ‘“‘The Light of the World.” 
“The book of this work, as might easily be surmised, 
{ts composed of extracts from Edwin Arnold’s poem of 
‘he same name, and Mr. Buck has inscribed bis work to 
the poet in token of his admiration of the poem and his 
appreciation of the courtesy shown by Mr. Arnold in 
permitting the extracts to be used. Concerning the 
character of the music,” says the critic of the New York 
‘* Tribune,” ‘‘we will have something to say after a 
more careful examination of the vocal score. Oa a first 
zlance it seems to us to be the most beautiful mus!c that 
Mr. Buck has written, and this means that it is alto 
gether one of the finest compositions of an American 
author. It{s charming in the freshness and grace of its 
melodies and the happy use of Orievtal intervals and 
chymes. It wil] do much more than many essays to ad- 
vance the cause of American music.” 





FACT AND RUMOR. 


The smallest residence in Washington fs that just 
bullt by a newly married couple. Their cottage has a 
frontage of six feet elght inchos and a depth of about 
twenty feet, and contalas four rooms. 


A pastor in this clty has on the wall of his study in 
large, but not too conspicuous, letters, for the benefit of 
his visit. rs, this Scriptural benediction: ‘‘ The Lord 
bless thy goings out.”—{Datrott Christian Herald. 


There is probably more satire than truth in an ex- 
change’s statement that acircular fs out on Murray Hill, 
New York, asking ladies to join the Bible class of a 
lady ‘* who bas saved several fashionable souls.” 


Two German physiologists have calculated the rela- 
tive injury to the eye, finding that, if all parts of the 
bady were equally exposed to injury, wounds of the eye 
would bear to wounds of the other parts the proportion 
of about one in 600. Asa matter of fact, the actual 
proportion is more than twenty times as great, or ahout 
tairty-six in 1,000. 

A curious case of subterranean dwellings and store- 
houses came to light on the Eaglish coast this summer. 
A clergyman, drawing water from a deep well, lost the 
bucket, which had swung to one side half the way up 
from the surface of the water. Going down thirty-two 
feet, he found an opening’ into paseages and chambers, 
one passage leading toward the shore, but not finished. 


Collecting silver spoons is, s»me one declares, a popu- 
lar form of European shopping by American ladies. A 
spoon is purchased in every city which the traveler 
visits, and the name of the city engraved on the bow! of 
the spoon. Nearly every couatry has a different style 
of spoon, and in England, Ireland, and Scotland every 
city bas its pecular mark which must be placed an all 
spoons made within ft, 

A balloon of colossal dimensions, and said to be capa- 
ble of being guided at will, has been for some time in 
course of construciion in Berlin. The balioon is 500 feet 











{in length and 50 feet In diameter, Tne total weight fs 
about 48.000 pounds, the envelope and netting al ne 
welghtog 10090 pounds The propelling machtoery 
consists of two steam enxztnes of fifty horse-p» wer each, 
and the entire cost {a estimated at £5 000. 





In a prominent part of Lewiston there stands today a 
rotten, tumble-down old building that would have been 
demolished long ago had not its owner, being angry 
because the soldiers’ monument was not bullt where he 
wished, abandoned all his proposed improvements and 
declared that the old hulk should never bs torn down or 
repatred, but always rematn tLere, a blot on the city and 
&m -numental gratification of his resentment.—[ Lewis 
ton Journal. 


Tae membership of the so-called dissenting churches 
of England increased, during the ten years ending with 
1885 16} per cent , or from 1 417 890 to 1 649 $94. The 
increase of the Presbyterlan Church to Eaviand was 44 
per cent. ; of the Bible Christians, 28 per cent. ; of the 
Calvinistic Methodists (Wale:) and the M-thodist New 
Connection, 224 per cent. each ; and of the Baptists, 174 
per cent. The growth of the population tn the sam ¢ 
period was two per cent. Jess than the average increas. 
of the churches, or 14; per cent. 








The ‘ Presbyterian” tells a story of a young preactey 
in Pennsylvania who was holding forth toa congre; g- 
tion of summer boarders, at great length and solemoity,on 
the text, ‘‘ The time isshort.” There was anoid Ditch 
clock in the house which played a tune at meridian. 
The minister was somewhat startled at noon by the old 
clock breaking in suddenly upon the astonished audi- 
ance with the strains of ‘‘ Take your time, Miss Lucy.” 
The “ Presbyterian” adds that there was n> need of “a 
mourners’ bench” for the boarders, 





A great sensation was caused in a church {n the victn, 
ity of Forres, Morayshire, on Sunday, Ssptember 26, 
Just as the minister had en'ered the pu'pt a man rs:in 
the body of the church, holdicg a huge manuscript in 
hishand. Rz:ading from it, he requested the * pray: rg 
of the congregation on behalf of a certain individual 
who had*accused him of dishonesty.” The todividual 
for whom the prayers were asked was present in the 
church, but gave no sign. He accepted the prayers 
with equanimity. After some other remarks the man 
sat down, and the service’proceeded as usual.—[Scottish 
American. 


The ‘‘ Caristian Register” tells of a truly remarkable 
case of conscience that has come to its notice. It says: 
‘© A lady writes us that at the Sunday-S:hool Conven- 
tion at Worcester, last week, she borrowed a pencil of 
@ gentleman in the pew before her, and then carelessly 
allowed him to leave the church without returning it. 
‘My only excuse,’ she says, ‘is that I was so absorbed in 
listening that I did not know what was golog on near 
me, and was not aware of his leaving his place. I hope 
to reach him through your c»lumns; and, if he will 
kindly send his name and address, I will gladly return 
his property.’”’ 

By the death of the Marq ils of Allesbury his son, 
young Lord S:vernake, becomes the owner, not only of 
a large estate, but also of eleven livings of the Caurch 
of England. The new Marquis is described as a 
notorious frequenter of concert saloons and the betting 
rings—‘‘ a cross bet ween a professions! pugitst and a bet 
ting tout.” Thisis the sort of person who, uader the ourt- 
ous regulations by which the sffaira of the Haglish Estab 
{shed Church are directed, becomes the owner of eleven 
pulpits and the revenues that support them, with power to 
sel] the same and to fil! tham by bisown nomlnstionr,— 
[New York Times. 


A clergyman writes to the Boston ‘‘ Advertiser’ 
that he recently preached in one of the oldest churches 
in the ‘‘old” city of London. As he entered the 
porch he was met by a rotund and dignified beadle, 
who led him to the vestry-room, and, pvinting to two 
decanters, said: ‘‘ Will you take sherry or port, sir?’ 
The parson smiled at, not with, the beadle, who then 
explained that about three hundred years ago a good 
woman of the parish, dying, left a certain sum for 
the purchase ‘‘of wine and sweetcakes {or the clergy,” 
and since that time wine aod cakes have been regularly 
supplied at each service. 


A cable dispatch recently reported that a locomotive 
engine specially constructed to use petroleum as jue! 
is in successful operation on the ratiroad between Alc x- 
andria and Cairo. Tols employment of ifquid fuel, 
however, {s not novel, inasmuch as several Russian rail" 
ways long_ago adopted crude petroleum for their loco- 
motives. In steamships, we believe, the experiment was 
made stil] earlier, as in the veseels of the Cuspian Sea. 
Oa San Francisco steamers coal oil has been used with 
some economy. Oa the large transfer steamer ‘’ Sulano” 
and on the freight steamer ‘* Thoroughfare ” the savings 
in cost were marked, those of the laiter, in a period of 
five months, being reckoned at over forty per cent, as 











compared with coal.—[New York Sun. 
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~NEW PUBLICATIONS. GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICH. Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets from the 

Reissue of the Bible or Speaker's Commentary Completed, eo hak ae Got 

; ins ), beautifully bound, gilt top, $15.00. 
, LOTHROP & C0’ THE HOLY BIBLE, ap Nah ‘ 


NEW BOOKS, According to the Authorized Version, 4.0. 1611, Scott's The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
unstell” oil died in WITH AN EXPLANATORY and CRITICAL COMMENTARY, and a REVISION of Rt) nce tocarteroe ee Sith preety 100 


BW ENQLAND new illustrations by leading American 
STORIES’ By Me-garet sidnev. 125," Free 

















re Are artists. E'egantly bound with fall gilt 
some ee eet, = pareve stories ful TRANSLATION. edges. In box \ Cloth, $6 00: padded 
o° hd N , t 4 . 4 4 uy, , 
pt ah aged by ‘their’ po Note aaa BY THE BISHOPS AND CLERGY OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. calf, tree calf. or antique morocco, $10 00; 
handrteot New Eg e7 ee, and geiand = Edited by F. C. COOX, M.A., in crushed levant, with silk linings, 
THe FULU SPATURE OF A MA‘, A Canon of Eater, Preacher at Li coln's Inn, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, $25 00. 
fe pool ag Ju tan aa $125. This 1. . 
was evidently written with a purpose, and the y is - Clot . 3; 8 f ’ j 
writer brit geout tome orl inal ideas on the labor Complete !n 10 vols. Royal 8vo. Clo hy $8.00, nets Sheep, $4 50, net. per Volume. Persia and the Persia ns. By Hon. 
a ” ‘ _ Dae a a inte 
Without inthe lenet tne rferingmne rt, AS? From TH® CHRISTIAN UsIon, it would he premature to prenounce a judgment re 8 G W. Bensamin, late 1 8 Minister 
of the story tself, which is wonderfully strong] Thank God for this glorious constellation ef tal. | soecting the manner in which the expo-ition of pas to Persia. 8vo. With portrait and 
and »ttractive. ent. learning. and piety, combine? to eluct fate the | 89@¢8 relating to a'sputed dnetrinal p 1 ts wi'l be 4) ats 1) 
GRAFENPURG PROPLE: FICTION BUT | Werd of God for the usvor those great masses of the oy Reh be fiemiy evened een. many illustrations. Beautifully bound, 
Fact. y keuen Thomas, if 25 There t« a| People who are nut and cannot be scholars. the whole Influensaof the mock wilt os en sheonae = $5 00. In half calf, $9 00 
Bt ene Btn Broek ede pag ats | 4rom Rev. Prof. W. @. T. SHEDD, D D, ome Unad t's confi sen -e in Divina Revelation’ and ; - 
is in refreshing contrast to much of the iterature I have examined the first volume o° The Bihie RED BODO Oe tee a Papularize it either im the Sab | Recollections of Eminent Men. By 
of the day, Commentary, and find ita superior work. While 54 sl pulp EDWIN Percy Wuipp.e. Crown 8vo, 


; A. niga. bs peg OMe vorume the eee tate These books will be sent direct. post or exprese free, on receipt of price. with steel portrait of the author, and the 
t to show girls how to make thelr ro ma pretty and 


morial address by C. A. tol, D.D. 
ieiletginn to ts ie ager tte pts | CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York.| msl ailtemty A bane 





$1 50, 
for frierds, and contains many other bits o: ae ee ee 
formation equally d-strable, 


Confessions and Criticisms. By JuLian 
ALEMURELY JOURVEV, BY WILLIAM 


Leonard Gege. @1.00. Mr Guge had the a ‘VANtage ‘ HAWTHORNE, $1.50 

of having been abroad several tim: s before, and : . 

of tnus knowing just where to go and what to . j Self-Consciousness of Note 
lonk for His deser ptt ons of tha lak A 











country, of 
pales the ~y oF beh a vartoug te ovte re ; 
: Vermany and to Switzerland are full o nterest. “ J ; 
iden Pet FACT BY Ms. «3. R | Selections from the Psalms and Other Script- Or, the Yoice Out of the Cloud. 
Alden (rany) $0 ie ete ravert ok. 6 _ ss 
there te oo eee ete and paycholneiestitera, | ures in the Revised Version, for Respon- BY THE *e® For sale by Booksellers, or will be vent, post- 
ture, will be eagerls read Dr Buckley's paper on 


Century ben called nttentioe ar sat tot®,,,Jure| sive Reading in Church Services and | REV. ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D, | Paid, on receipt of price by the Pubiishere 
Century oa called attention to just such vases ry] 
are here told. 


: . 16mo, - $1.25. Y x 
HOLD UP YOUR HEADS. GIRLS RV on Special Occasions. aay TICKNOR & CO., Boston, 
thie bette tiers M4. It'lo ff mn hewtanin " te EDITED BY ‘ 
t # book: * 0} ’ ‘ ; 
as rlesof wis. sisterly chate with girls who One of the most important books to the 
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° , has been written. It shonld be in every PRAISE. 
At the Bookstores, or sent on receipt of price. Bound substantially in cloth : 132 pages. | library and every household. It should be 


D. LOTH RO P & CoO. Price per copy, 50 cents. To churches, for owen [Creme nt and prayed 


introduction, a discount of 25 per cent, S‘orm Signals w 8 0 
32 Franklin Street, Boston. ’ Given * New Sermons, 
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The Youth’s Companion, 


The Companion has now reached a weekly circulation of nearly 400,000 copies. The position that it holds as 
and exalts all that is best in life, without Sacrificing the interest and Vitality of the stories and articles it publishes; 
enriched by the contributions of the most illustrious living authors. 


Among the Special Contributors to the Companion for 1887 are 


W. D, Howells and J, T, Trowbridge, 


Prof, T. H. Huxley, The Princess Louise and Marquis of Lorne, Archdeacon Farrar, Francis Parkman, 
The Duke of Argyle, Louise Chandler Moulton, James Payn, and C. A. Stephens. 


To any one who subscribes now, and sends us $1.75, we will send the Companion FREE from 
ree fo al the time the subscription is received to Jan. 1, 1887, and a full year froia that date. This offer 
' e ® includes the Double Christmas Number. Remit Money Order, Check, or Registered Letivr 
| Price, $1.75 a year. Sample Copies Free. . 
| Please Mention this Paper. Address PERRY MASON & CO.., Publishers, 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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PUNISHING SCOLDS. 


It does not appear that the ‘‘ brank ” 
or ‘“gossip’s bridle” was ever used 
as 8 punishment in America, but ill tem- 
pered women were tried and convicted 
as common scolds, and punished by 
ducking, and sometimes by having the 
tongue pinched by a split stick of green 
wood, and sometimes by other singular 
and uncomfortable appliances. In 1644 
Mary, wife of Thomas Oliver, of Silem, 
was sentenced to be publicly whipped for 
reproaching the magistrates, and two years 
later for slandering the elders; she had a 
cleft stick put on her tongue for half an 
hour. In 1672 the General Court of Mas’ 
sachusetts ordered that scolds and railers 
should be gagged or set in a ducking stoo! 
and dipped over head and ears three times 
John Dunton, the London bookseller, who 
visited Boston in 1638, wrote home to his 
friends : 

** Scolds they gag and set them at thelr 
own Doors for certain hours together for 
all comers and goers to gsz3 at. Were 
this the Law in England, and were it ex. 
ecuted, it would ina little Time prove an 
Effectus! R medy to cure the Nolse that 
is many Women’s heads.” 

A good dea! later than that the people of 
Georgia appear to have given heroic treat 
ment to ladies who talked teo much, for 
the account says that in tue year 1811, in 
the Superior Court at Milledgeville, one 
Mre. Palmer, who “seems to have been 
rather glib of tongue, was indicted, tried, 
convicted, and, {m pursuance of the sen- 
tence of the Court, punished by being 
publicly ducked {n the O-onee River for 
scolding.” 

@homas Hartley, writing from Virginia 
to Governor Eadicott, of Massachusetts, 
in 1634, gives an account of the puulshing 
of 8 woman, ‘‘ who, by the violence of her 
tongue, had made her houre and nelghbor 
hood uncomfortable.” He says she was 
ducked five times before she repented, but 
that *‘ then she cried p!teous!y, ‘ L3t me go} 
ket me go! By Gou’s help I will sin no 
more. Then they drew back ye machine,” 
Mr. Hartley goes on tosiy, ‘untled ye 
ropes, and let her walk home in her wetted 
clothes, a hopefu!ly penitent woman.” 

Bishop Meade, in his ‘ Old Churches of 
Virginia,” says there was a law of that 
commonwealth against scolds, and gives 
an instance of a woman who was ordered 
to be ducked three times from a vessel in 
the James River. 

In 1819 there was another prosecution 
of a shrew in Georgia, on which occasion 
the Augusta ‘‘ Chronicle” remarked as 


follows : ‘‘ The Grand Jury of Burke hav- | 


ing presented Mary Cammell as a com 
mon scold and disturber of the peace of 
the inhabitants of that county... . 
The late lamented and distingu'shed 
Judge Early dectied some years since, 
when a modern Xintippe was brought 
before him, that she should undergo 
the punishment by lustration—by im- 
mersion three several times in the Oco- 
nee, Accordingly she was confined in the 
tall of acart, and, accompanied by the 
hooting of the mob, conducted to the river, 
where she was publicly ducked, in con- 
formity with the sentence of the court 
Should this punishment be awarded Mary 
Cammell, we hope, however, it may be 
attended with a more salutary effect than 
in the case we have just alluded to, the un- 
ruly subject of which, each time as she 
arose from the watery element, implously 
exclaimed, with a ludicrous gravity of 
countenance, ‘Glory be to God! "— 
[Strange and Curfous Punishments. 








IMPORTANT TO TRAVELERS. 


When you visit New York, stop at the Buckingham 
Hotel, Fifth Ave., kept “n the European plan. Very 
centrally located for either transi«nt or permenent 
guests ; near the Grand Centril Depst, and quite 
accessible by either elevated or surface railroads, 
also by stages which pass the door every few min 
utes, This megnifieent hotel is elegantly furnished, 
and has splendid public parlors for ladies and gen- 
tlemen, smoking rooms, billlard rooms, private 
dining rooms, etc. ete. It has rooms varying in 
price from $! per day upwards, also superioraccom- 
modations for families wishing to make either long 
or abort stays. The ragtaurant is unsurpassed, and 
te prices reasop4"),,, 


a Ae an cxperimentsto 
test the value of advcr- 
tising in this paper, and to get 


it introduced into every family 
in the land, we offer the 


PHILADELPHIA 
Sag LADIES’ 
““y Home Journal 


“a PRACTICAL 
HOUSEKEEPER 


# 3MONTHS 








ON TRIAL! 
ON RECEIPT OF 


ONLY JO Ets, 


Silver or Stamps. 


Reg ' has the largest circulation of 
> ony newspaper or periodical pube 
lished In the United States, having over 


400,000 Paid Subscribers, 


of which over 300,000 are permanent 
YEARLY subscribers, all secured in 3 
years, thus proving that where it is once 
rend, for at least three months, it is indise 
pensabie ever afterward. 


ne ee re 
4 Story that witil make you laugh and 
make you cri! 


“THE CHARITY OF THE 
JONESVILLIANS” 


Written for the JOURNAL, and will 
begin in December. It is rich---full 
of spice, keen wit, humor and pathos. 
While it is extremely humorous, full 
of irony, brilliant hits, and irresisti- 
bly funny, it is tender and pure, and 
comes from the depth of the author's 
heart, appealing as it does to charity 
for the unfortunate family of a 
drunkard. The “Jonesvillians” can 
be found in all our towns and vil- 
lages, as well as in the larger cities. 


HOME COOKING. 


HOLIDAY 
DAINTIES & DESSERTS. 


PRIZES GIVEN for best 
Recipes and Contributions. 
How to prepare delicacies suitable for af- 
ternoon teas, or small evening companies, 
that are not too expensive. 


eee 
a> Instructive articles on “ HOW TO AP- 
PEAR WELL IN SOCIETY,” “HOW TO 
TALK WELL AND IMPROVE YOUR 
GRAMMAR” by Mrs. EMMA C. HEWITT. 
Ne ea 1 
1INTS ON ETIQUETTE, How to Enter- 
mm &cw by Sophie Orne Johnson, [Daisy 
Eyesbright). aia 
“MOTHER’S CORNER,” “A RTIS 
NEEDLEWORK,” and “FLO WER” De- 
rtments are all Special Features, 


CURTIS PUB. CO., Philada., Pa 
Unchangeable Black Stockings. 


The Robinson dye can be 





washed like white hose. 
Never fade nor grow rusty 
Do not stain nor crock skin 
or clothing. | adies’ Lisle 
and cotton Hose, 0 cents 
to 61.50 per pair. Children’s 
&) cents to $l. Sent by 
, mail, ‘otton and fick 
Hose dyed fur 25 cents per 
pair, 





» E.W, PECK €CO., 
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The American Agriculturist, 


ich for half a century has been the recognized leading periodical of its character, which now 
paar em far mote illustrations. is larger, and in every way Petter than ever—wa"ts 100,000 more, 
subseribers for 18°7, and offers special inducements Every number contains 100 origina) tilustra- 
tions, and contributions from nearly fifty different writers on subjects pertaining to the Farm, 
Garden, Hearth. and Household. 


SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS FREE!!! 


ER PRESI DENTS It is noteworthy that a majority of our 
HOM ES OF OUR FAR M PA were vonees x a. > 
tired fr ublic life to rural scenes. The American Agricultursst is now publishing and sending 
ak all aabecribers, at an outlay of over $80,000, —- Engraviugs (1? by 24 inches fn size) of 
tbexe Homes, together with special descrip:ive papers OF James Parton, Donald G Mitcheli. and 
other eminent living American authors here Engra ngs constitute a macniticent portfolio 
collection of ornaments for the wa!ls of a prince or peasant’s home. Su_ scriptions for 1887 imme. 
diately forwarded are ent'tied to all the ser'es bezinninz in May last. 


f the Americ Agricultus ist " 

1,000 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS.—tit7nearty 100 ortatual fiiustrat fons of auimals, 
plants, new farm and household conveniences and app ianoes, outdvor scenes, etc 

wi ries of this 

THE A. B. C. OF AGRICULTURE —sthjecr'be“well-koown practival writers, woloh 

#{{] furnish invaluable information to every professional man, merchant, and mechauic, who 


ooke forward to being the bappy possessor of an acre or more of land—to everybody wishing to 
learn practical Agriculture, etc. 

CH ITECTURE is a special feature ; every number furnishing original designs and 
R U RAL AR specifications fur houses, barns, and outouildings, oombioing 
utility, cheapness, and taste in their structure, and fuliy meeting the wants and de ires of every 


class of Rural Home Builders, 
Vol. 8th, Tenth Census, U. S., says: 


Endorsed by the Government. 
“The American Agriculturist 1s especially worthy of mention, because of the remarkable success 
, +tor ? ‘ la- 
See ane eee ae eS oat cae ask tor 6 derusen kasaom, which oles chreuiates wisely." 
Price, $1.50 a year; Single Numbers, 15 cents, 
Balance of this year FREE to ali subscribing immediately, 


| Send Six Cents for mailing you Double Number, just out sr Presi] 








List,and Sample Proof of Engravings of ‘‘ Homes of our Farmer Presi 
dents,” together with Description by Parton. 


ie CANVASSERS WANTED HVERY WHERE. W421 


Address, PUBLISHERS AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
DAVID W. JUDD, President. 751 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOUGHTON FARM, 


MOUNTAINVILLE, ORANGE CO, WN YF. 


REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE, 


(Herd headed by Ramapo, 4,679.) 


REGISTERED COLLIE DOGS, 
SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, 
Pekin Ducks and Light Brahma Fowls, 


Constantly on hand and for saleat HOUGHTON FARM, Address 
L. VALENTINE, 20 Lafayette Place, New York. 


PRIESTLEY'S CAMEL-HAIR FABRICS 


Include a complete line of Camel-Hair Goods, for both costumes and wraps, of 
extra quality, the Real India Cloth uniting the Camel. Hair effect with the grace 
fnl folus of Indian draperies ; and the new Silk-Warp Diagonals and Serges, 
the softest and most luxurious of materials, yet firm in texture, and equally su'tabk 
in and out of mourning. None genuine unless rolled on a yellow ** Varnished 
Board,” showing the grain of the wood, which is the Priestley Trade-Mark. 

They are for sale by al! the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York 
City by Lord & sp Stern Bros., Jackson’s Mourning Store, B. Altman & Co., 
Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, Le Boutillier Bros., H. O'Neill & Co., and others, 





































927 Broadway. 
Bet. 2ist and 22d Sts.. 
Rew York Olty, 
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MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—E. Hi. Briggs, of the L'mebrook Church in 


Ipswich, Mass , has resigned. 


—C. H. Cutler, of Farmington, Me., accepts a 


call to Bangor. 


—Howard W. Pope was installed as pastor 
mass., On 
November 3. The sermon was delivered by the 


at the Second Church in Pa!mer, 


Rev. Dr. J. H. Twichell, of Hartford. 


—J. B. Johnston, of the Storrs Church of 


Cincinnat!, O., has resigned. 


—J.K. Mason, of Fryeburg, Me., has accepted 


a call to Herndon, Va. 


—F A. Mansfield has been installed as pastor 


of the church fn Otto N Y. 
—M.S8S Gray, of Paris, Mich., bas resigned. 
—A. T. Swing, of Fremont, Neb , has resigned 
—R. T. Wilton, of Ridge, N. 11., has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—Robert R. Booth, D. D., was installed as 


pastor of the Rutgers Church, Madison Avenue, 
New York (ity, on November 8 The sermon 
was preached the by Rev. Dr William M. Tay- 
lor, and the charges delivered by Dr. John Hall 
and Dr. Howard Crosby. 


—Thomas C. Hall! was installed as pastor of 


the Forty-first Street Church, Chicago, Il, on 
November 4. His father, the Rev. Dr. John 
Hall, of New York City, preached tne sermon. 

—The Rev. W 8S. Cryse, of Crawfordsville, 
Ind., has received a call to Cleves, O 

—L. I. Drake, DD, of Helden, Mo., bas ao- 
cepted a call to Humboldt, Kan. 

—Nathan William died in Clinton, Kan., on 
October 9. 

—Alexander McKay, of Pinconning, Mich., has 
recetved a call from Tawas City, Mich. 

—W. T. Gibson has taken charge of the 
churches at Sterley and Shell, D T. 

—Albert James Duff died at Denver, Col., on 


October 16. 
BAPTIST. 


—Nathan E. Wood, D.D., of Chicago, Il, bas 
accepted a call from the Strong Place Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He will take charge of his par. 


torate on December 5. 

—William C. Walker, of Andover, Conn., died 
recently. 

—John Naylor, of Colchester, Conn., has re- 
celved a call from Niantic. 

—T. R. Swartout was installed as pastor of 
the South Church, Chicago, on October 26. 

—F B Dickinson died in Boston recently. 

—Duncan McDermid has been installed as pas- 
tor of the Free-Will church at Lawvence, Mass. 

—I. N. Carman, of Portland, Mich., has ac- 
cepted a ¢8i)to Circleville O. 


—G T. (beffee.D D. of Segmaw Ghz, Mich , 
has accep tt a cail to Quincey, lk 
OTHER CHURCHES 

—Reese F. Alsop, who began his duties as 

rectorof St. Ann's Episeopal Church, Brooklyn, 

I, last Easter. recived the office of “in- 
—" ” Jast Sunday, Bishop Littlejohn pre- 
sidin 

— P. tLand,.D. D., who dled in Columbia. 
8 C.,on «vember 1, at the age of eighiy-six, 
had m rector of Trinity Episcopal Church 
thirty two years, and wes the oldest Episcopal! 
clergyman in the State. 

—BHenry L Rellet, of St. Paul's Eplscopal 
Church, Albany N has resigned, and will 
become rector of St. Sian 's Church .Syracuse 

—J. W. T Winkle, of East Willfamson, ia Bice 
has rece'ved a call’ from the Reformed Church 
of Alto, Wis. 

—Reed Stuart, of Battle Creek, Mich., has 
em %? a call from the Unitarian church in 

r 

—W.C Wade, of Castile, N. Y. has severed 
his connection with the Christian Church and 
united with the Presbyterian. 

—Nathaniel Mead, a well-krown Methodist 
minister died in Stamford, onn , recently, at 
the age of seventy-six 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery, 


The Prince of Maga- 
zines for children from 
4 to 10 years old, 32 pages 
each month of original 
Storiesand Poems, beau- 
tifully illustrated with 
artistic aud original draw- 
ings by the best living 
artiste. Clubs with all 
Periodicals. News dealers 
sell it, Agents ———_ 
2 Send atwo cent stamp for 
man spectnea copy. 

One year, $1.50 ngle Copies, 15 cts, 
m 


Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bro eld St., Boston, Mass, 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED fo: 
PLATFORM ECHOES 


ING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 





























0 By John B. Gough. 


Rt and crowning life work, thrilling inter 
pd a pathos. ht, and d good, full 
d tears,” it sells at signa e. 
Bort leandt Dest of Me iY MAN AB 
ty) gents Want Lee omen. $106 
ws aan Pa made. Distance ~ Aipzdrance as WS 
eights, Write ulars 


give Eztra 
A- D. amit Poe 4 O0.. Hartford. Oons- 
-A book of 100 pages. 
PAPER sio'ich Sei 

po A. to consult, be 

be gg pee orother 

RT! TISIN wire. tains Uste 

of souidions and esti- 

f ad- 


mates of the cost « 
rtising. The advertiser who want« to spend one 
Jollar findsin it the information he requires, while 
for him who will tnvest one hundred t ousand oor 
in advertising, a acheme is indiceted, wh 

meet his every requirement, or can be ode te to 

do #0 by si by slight changes cally, pty OD at by, corre. 

One eigen, poe and 


ve been iasuet 
for tb coote SP A TEVERTISING seawall oe 


Printing House 64.4 -» New York, 
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HIS is the 
Ts, a little 
girl who takes 
Sr. NICHOLAS 
Magazine 
spends the even- 
ing of the twen- 
ty-sixth day of 
the month. Sr. 
NICHOLAS 
comes out on 
the twenty-fifth, 
and the only reason she doesn’t read 
it that evening is because her father 
getsit first. One of the peculiar things 
about Sr. NicHovas is that nobody 
is too old for it. The year that is just 
beginning with the November num- 
ber will be a great one in its history. 


NEW ETCHINGS. 


 CHORISTER BO ys," An original etching by 


F. M. Spiegle. 


WTHE WELCOME STEP,” Atter pointing 


by Jennie Brownscombe; & companton to 
“Watching and Walting.” 








Published by C. KLACKNER, and to be 
obtained of all Art Dealers. 


All of ‘‘Klackner’s Pablications’’ are 
protected by Copyright. 


Send for pamphlet on ‘Proofs and 


Prints.’”’ 
C. KLACKNER, 


17 East 17th Street, New York. 


LEGGAT BROS,’ 


CHEAPEST BOOK STORE IN THE WORLD 


BOOKS CURIOUS, 
MILLION RARE, AND CUR- 
RENT IN STOCK. 


586,932 magnificent gift and 
gorgeous juvenile books, al- 
most given away. Grand Holi- 
day Catalogue free. LEGGAT 
BROTHERS, 8! Cnambers St., 
near City Hall Park, New York. 


WANTED. 


A YOUNG WOMAN of clear perceptions and 
good address who can adapt herself to our bust- 
ness will be paid a liberal salary. Address 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 














27 Park Place, New York. 


=i ORCESTERS 
: ‘fe 





pg Ancients a: Bane one 5 Modere Works of Art embras 


WORCESTER 


A lady just returned from England, wh'le visiting the Royal Porcelain Works 
at Worcester, was told by the guide that the largest purchases at this pottery 
were made by the house of 


Ovington Brothers, in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
the London house of Goode, Oxford 8t., ranking second. 

In visiting Ovington Brothers’ Art Parlors, ths Royal Worcester Vases 
occupy 4 large share of attention, as they fill six large plush-covered tables, and 
?/ overflow on cabinets and pedestals. In size the pleces range from bijou vases 
\{3 three and four inches high, with miniature paintings, to trophy pieces of the 
~ largest size. The collection ts, however, specially rich In moderate-size1 pleces, 


7 designed for honsehold decoration, and specially appropriate for wedding 


gifts. 


Revit 


In the accompanying sketch the artist has taken a group of 


WORCESTER VASES. 


‘ illustrating some of the newer shapes and decorations: of these, the low 
vase with the winged dragon handle is the favorite form, and may be 
\ seen in varied paintings of birds or flowers. The tall, bottle-shaped vase 
Y is toned in the dull yellow stains of old ivory. 
Visitors to New York are cordially invited by Meesrs. Ovington Brothers 
\ to visit their Art Parlors, which are only three minutes’ walk from the ter- 

> “minus of the Brooklyn Bridge. Besides the Worcester porcelains, they will 

= m=, find Ceramics from all the art potteries of Europe, Bronzes from Paris, 
Marble Statuary from Italy, and rich Cat Glass from their own factory in 


Brooklyn. 
OVINGTON BROTHERS 


will send an illustrated catalogue on request. 
Western buyers are invited to their Chicago Store, 
“Street, near the Palmer House. 


145 State 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


Bo:s and Girls Can Make Money for Christmas by 
Selling Our Cards to Friends and 
Neighbors Everywhere. 


OUR CARD PAC KAGES for 1886 and 1887,are now 
ready. We assure customers that the high atanoard of 
our cardsis more than mairtained th syear. We advise 
early orders, as many will certainly desire to re-order. 


No. 1.—FOR 50 CENTS an‘4 4 Cents for Postage, 
17 Prasa’s HiLpeentia+ rR & FAULKNE®, and other 
fine Christmas and New Yeer Cara, together with 
& HANDSOME DOUBLE FRINGED CARD. 


No. 2.—FOR 50 CENTS and 4 Cents for Postage, 
te large and finer Cards from the above publishers, 
with one FINE FROSTED CaRD. 


No. 3 —FOR 81.00 and 6 Centa for Postage. a 
2 ire e selection of 25 BeAUT! FUL CARDS OF PRANG'A, 
HILDESHE'MEB & FarLKNER, etc, Including a ‘anp 
ROME ILLUMINATED FOLDING SoUV*NIR containing 
BFLLs ACROSS THE SNoW, Miss Havergal, or Rixsu 
Out, WILD BELLS, Tennyson, or XMas BALL, Long 
feliow, and a HAND PAINTED CARD. 


No. 4.—FOR 81.00 and 8 Cents for Postage, a 
selection of 1) LARGE AND FiNER ( ARDS, together 
with an Illuminated Calendar for 1887. 





ou k re? norte You 


AND LOVE YOU RIGHT HARD No. 5.—FOR 81.00 ard 10 Cenis for Postage. 10 


ORw HY SHOULDT TROUBLE sroaraie enve lh TE 
© SEND ‘YOU THIS CARD, Card 


No. As FOR 25 CENTS and 2 Cents for Postage, $ Prang’s, Tuck’s, Ward's, and other beautiful 


No 7.—FOR 81 OM and 4 Cents for Postace, 6 larce and Renate Satin Cards, with gllt edge, 
with at eautiful Chromo Cara of above cut and verse by L. Prang & Co 


No. 8 —PFOR St OO and 8 Centa for Postage, 8 beautiful Screen Folding-Cards, with verses on 
acme by Miss Havergal, Longfellow, and Tennyson. Retall prices from 15 tu 75 cents each, including 
Tw Christmas souvenir Books, Ketail Price, 50 certs each. 

BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 Cents, 17 fine Cards of Prang’s, or Tuck’s, 

SUNDAY SCHODL PACKET. For 50 cents, 20 Cards of Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, part 
Christmas Cards. 

STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 
Heed. Eaiates Cards Peart Carda, and (‘ards Carved in Cork and other Novelties at 10 15,3 
75 Certs and $1 00 each forC ee Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be se lecteu L. 
ome for different tastes and ag s as specified 


Chromo te at Cards by Prang & Co. of the above cut and verse, and companion cards, per 


doz, post 
TO TEACHERS ONLY. 


50 Marcus Ward's, Prane’s. and cther beautiful cards. no two alike, for @1 OM and 8 Cents for Post- 
age. Better Assortment @2 00 and 10 Cents for Postage. A very choice selection, no two alike, 
83.00 and 20 Cents for Postage and Registering. 


Every packet will be sent in panne, Protectors, and heavy envelope wrappers, for safe 
transmission. 
The above offers include our Easter Oard Packets for 1887. These w'll be ready about March Ist. 
Heavy Envelopes for Mailing, 12 ets. for each packet. 


LOWEST PRICES IN:THE UNITED STATES, 

PAPFR BY THE POUND —We are the New England Agents forthe Hurlbut Paper €o. (estab- 
lished in 1822), and manufacturers of the Beacon Hill Linen Paper (no berter or more elegant 
paper can be made) selling oirect from mills to the consum»r. we are able always to give lowest 
possible prices. ample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and number of sh ets to a 
pound, sent on receipt of 15 ets., anu special prices to those taking orders for these papers with our 
card packets, 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon Street, BOSTON, 


UNMOUNTED y ELSON’S 


PHOTOGRAPHS’ Suniag hiouh Meilhe tei Cae 





Chg - F, nal Paintings Agpreved by al! Evangelical Denomiee* era 
 ~ FO Arcnitecture,ete ai cents in st imp 
for catalogue and sup tL, of over 7,000 412 Sux ror OaTarocrs. 
fects. Mention th © olger 


7. NELSON & SONS,42 Bleecker S4,, ¥ 





SOULE PuOTOORAP co,, 
RAK Washington & , Boston. Mase, 

















Ask for card No, §, which in- 
cludes the famous **U/,°? Fale 
con, and Engrossing Pens. 
Ivison, Buaxewan, Tartoa, & Co., 
Sole Agents, 68 B’way, N.Y. 


PERRY & C&S Pens 


SAMPLES on sg ey 
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CORRESP NDENCE. 


IS THE AMERICAN BOARD DEMOCRATIC AND 
CONGREGATIONAL? 


As had been anticipated, issues arising from divergent 
views in relation to the New Theology were pushed to 
the front at the recent meeting of the A B.C. F M 
at Des Moines. Under cover of the issue itself, ques 
tions as to the organizstion of the B ard, the legitimate 
exercise of power on the part of the corporate member- 
ship, and particularly of the Prudentisl Committee, 
awakened unusual interest. 

As to the disposition which the Board made or at 
tempted to make of the so-called Andover view of pro- 
bation after deatb, I have nothing to say at this time, 
nor do I enter into the discussion as to whether the Pru- 
dential Committee did or did not overstep their province 
in dealing with certafn cases which seemed to require 
decietve action ; but I desire to call attention to the 
uvigue and distant relations which the Board itself 
holds toward the ministry and churches of our denom{ 
nation. 

The pastors of the Congregations] churches and the laity 
are from yesr to yesr cordially tvited to attend the great 
annual meetings ; as far as po-sible they are entertained 
by Caristian famtlies of the cities or suburbs of the cittes 
where the meetings sre held. During the past fifteen 
years | have attended nice of these me tings, and cap 
speak of the kindly hospitality extended, and of the 
cordial zreeting given by those who are prominent in 
the work of the American Bard) The intp'ration thus 
received, I am sure, has become to many 8 wonder'ully 
efficient power ; ithas deepened and strengthened the 
missionary spirit, and has advanced the kingdom of 
Christ upon earth. 

And yet what is the relation of the rank and file of our 
ministry and of our laity to the Board itself as to all the 
important matters which are to be considered and to be 
decided at these meetings? What has the membership 
of our churches to do with {ts counsels and decisions { 
We are hearers, and, I trust, sttentive listeners; we 
gather up crumbs which fall from the table around 
which a select company is seated. We know well that 
the body to which is committed such blessed privileges, 
sacred trusts, and burdensome responsibilities, is com- 
posed, in the main, of the wisest, most faithful 
and consecrated members of our denomination. We 
also feel that with these counrelors there is safety ; yet 
the many and varied business interests and momentous 
problems involved in world-wide missionary work, as to 
counsel and decision, are, humanly speaking, com- 
mitted to a limited srea of minds. 

Pastors and !aymen deeply interested in missionary 
work have during the past few years repeatedly said 
to me: ‘* We have no part nor lot in the counctis 
which consider and decide these questions. We are 
mere ciphers at the meetings. Is the construction of 
the B ard in consistency with our polity ?” 

The future of the organization of the new Board at 
the outset was, under the circumstances then exteting, 
undoubtedly the wisest that could have been devised ; 
the fruitful results of each succeeding Cecade testify to 
this, But we are reminded of the radical change which 
has taken place during the intervening period, and the 
conditions of our work to-day are very different from 
what they were seventy-five years ago. 

T» day meny are irqu'ring as to the composition of 
the Corporate Board and as to the exercise of its 
sovereignty, and the plea fe made for the extension of 
the right of suffrage. In the election of corporate mem 
bers, while, as a rule, the very best men have been 
selected, it is noticeable that some have been chosen 
who have been very active and prominent in certain 
lines of Coristian work, but who have not given marked 
attention and shown especial interest in missions. There 
are men who q tite regularly attend the annual meetings, 
who have labored more abundantly for this cause, who 
possess qualities of mind and heart which ougbt to come 
{ato requisition in the supreme councils, who are not 
corporate me nbers and are never likely tobe. They 
would be« fi:fent helpers and good advisers in an en- 
larged circle exercising the privilege of voting. 

I am aware that the complaint is made that the epirit 
of partiality and favoritism prevatis as to the selections 
of new members. These complaints are very natural, 
and are to be expected, but they msy be most unresson- 
able, and undoubtedly are exaggerated. It cannot be 
denied, however, that a body which in no harshness of 
spirit has been called a close corporation, will be more 
likely to manifest a kind of favoritiem than a body 
made up of members ek cted by State or loca! conferences 
or a‘sociations. I notice inciden'ally that of the one 
bundred and thirty members of the Corporate Board 
present at the meeting In 1885 fifty-seven were from 
Massachusetts, and n-t all from that State were in at- 
tendance. It is true that th's meeting was held in 
Boston, avd tt is also true that im Mascachusetts there 
are nearly five hundred and fifty churches. 





Again, it would seem advisable that when corporate 
members are quite convinced that they will be unable 
to attend the annual meetings in the future, they should 
resign, that their places might be filled. Some take this 
course, but the absence of so many from the meetings 
at Detroit, Columbus, and Des Moines indicates that 
biodrances which are nct of a temporary nature pre- 
vent the attendance of many. Some rarely, if ever, are 
present. 

I believe that there should be that modification or re- 
construction in the organization and government of the 
Board which would lead to a heartier co-operation and 
greater ¢fficlency on the part of our ministers and loc.4 
churches. When the crisis came at Des Moines, fo that 
afternoon of the great debate, as I stood near the arena, 
I could not but feel that the dectsion of what was con- 
sidered a momentous qiestion was committed to a few. 
Able, wise, and consecrated we grant them to be, but 
the privileges, prerogatives, and powers they possessed 
and exercised were theirs not by bestowment of local 
church or conference or State association. 

I believe that a freer and more impartial representa- 
tion wil! come at an early day, as the right of counsel 
and suffrage is extended. Is it strane that some 
entertain the idea that the Corporate Board is a kind of 
H use of Lords? May the orgauization of the Board 
soon conform to our Congregational pollty. 

Wa. H Woopwe tt, 


Pastor Congregational Church 
Oxrent, N. Y. 





WE GIVE MR. HILLARD THE LAST WORD. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 


I am thankful for your editorfal comments on my 
article in this week’s issue of Tbe Caristlan Uaion, for 
they give me the opportunity to get in, possib'y, a sen- 
tence or two of my article omitted for want of space. 
You say, ‘‘ Mr. Alllard does not understand the pro 
found objection entertained to prohibition, that it vio- 
lates the fundamental principle of American ‘iberty.” 
[ think I understand the objection, but I question its 
validity. ‘‘Toe fundamental priectple of American 
liberty,” as 1 understand it, is that that degree of ‘‘in- 
dividual liberty,” and that degree only, is to be allowed 
which does not confi ct with the public welfare. AgI 
expressed itin the part of my paper omitted : 

** What private rights in the case are is not the only con- 
sideration, but what limitation of private rights the public 
welfare demands. Private rights are limited by the public 
welfare ; personal rights by the general welfare ; and beyond 
these limits they cease to be private rights, and become, in- 
stead, personal wrongs.”’ 

You say, ‘‘ Prohibition assumes that all wine-drink 
ing is wicked, and all selling and giving of wine {s crim 
inal.” Prohibiiion, as I understand it, and I am 
tolerably famillar with it, assumes nothing of the sort. 
Ore theory of total abstinence may assume it, but total 
abstinence and prohibition are distinct things in the 
thought and in the handling of intelligent prohibition 
ists Said the part of my articie omitted : 

“ Admitting that a min has a right todrinkif he has a 
mind to, we deny that he has a right to make others pay for 
what he drinks or on account of his drinking. 

“* The end of law, which isits justification, is not reforma- 
tion, but protection. So of the limitations of law. As all 


wrong things are not prohibited, so not all right things 


are to be allowed. The moral character of the thing does 
not determine the qnestion of its allowance or forbid- 
dance, tut how it affects others embraced under the pro 
tective scope of the law. S80, even if moderate drink 
ing ws riyht it does not follow tnat probibition of selling is 
wrong. The question of selling is not determined by the 
qnestion of drioking. It is a question complete in itself, 
related only to the sale and the public consequences of the 
sale. Are these beneficial or harmful? Not to the buyers, 
but to the State. If harm‘ul, are they suffictently so to 
jartify the curtailment of private liberty forthe securing 
of the punlic good? And if protection demands and jasti- 
fies the limitation of liqaor-selling, then what degree of lim 
itation is requisite that the protection may be secured 9’ 

Tots, as | under-tand, is the ground on which all in- 
telligent prohtbitionists base the demand for the prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic. You cite ‘‘local option” in 
contrast wi'h “‘ elther” high license or prohibition. Local 
option, where !ts option, as “‘in the Siate of Georgia,” 
is to prohibit Nquor-selling, is prohibttion. 

You say, ‘‘lf he will present a form of prohibition 
that deals with Bourbon whisky and Medford rum, with. 
out including in the same condemnation lager beer and 
native wine, he will find for it a substantially universal 
support; if be will produce a tystem which will sweep 
away the open ssloon and the public bar, without treat- 
ing as a crim‘nal the man who drinks a glass of wine 
with his dinner or offers it to his filends, he will relieve 
prohibition of the most serlous o'jection brought 
against it” Again I say that prohibition has nothing 
to do with what a man does “‘with bis dianer,” but 
only with whut he does tn his business, if that 1s }iquor- 
seliing. And as to the limitation of that business, if 
you will produce s system ” which wil] do away with 





the sale of Bourbon whisky and Medford rum (in fact, I 
mean, and not in theory only), while allowing the sale of 
“lager beer and native wine” to be drank “‘ with one’s 
dinner,” you will achteve what no advocate of I{m!ted 
license has yet been able to accomplish, and will reifeve 
license of a very ‘‘serfous objection agairst it.” That 
objection is that, after two hundred years of endeavor, {i 
has been found impossible, while allowing the sale of the 
milder l!quors, to prevent the sale with them of the 
stronger, and that thus the only way to prevent the sale 
of the stronger is to prohibit the sale of all together. 
And prohibitionists claim that the good secured by 
‘sweeping away the open saloon and the pub fc bar,”’ 
and preventing the sale of ‘‘ Bourbon whisky and Med- 
ford rum,” more than overbalances the evil incurred by 
embarrassing the purchase of lager beer and native 
wine, and so justifies the embarrassment. 


EB HIvvarp. 
Piyrmovuts, Conn. 


IS IT SAFE TO FOLLOW GOD'S FXAMPLE? 
[Dr. Herrick Johnson in the New York Independent, Nov 4.} 





** Law is only the voice of the community’s conscience,” 
says Dr. Abbott, of Tbe Christian Union. Aud while ‘‘ tbe 
moral laws of the Old Testament set up an ideal standard,” 
it is the “function” of the legislator ‘to enact what the 
public sentiment of the com nunity will enforce.”” Hence 
this Mogaic legislation, to nse the very words of The Chris- 
tian Union (December 8, 1885) at once illustrates and em- 
phasizes the principle that it is both right and wise for the 
statesman to adapt the statue on the statute book to the 
conscience of his own age, leaving the conscience of the 
future to formalate its own laws 

Are we quite prepared to take this position? Did God 
make a Jaw of marriage that Moses was at liberty of his 
own will to relax when he found pablic sentiment would 
not enforce it? Did Moses put into statute, tosuit “thecon 
science of his age,’’ what his own conscience would not let 
him put into his own p rsonal conduct? It is distinctly so 
held. And this is the legislation commended to us as “‘ right 
and wise” for ourtine. That isto say, the modern legisia- 
tor, on the principle of doing what be can, if he cannot do 
what he would, may relax God's laws in the face of the peo- 
ple’s “‘ hardness ;”’ he may adj 1st his conecience to the con- 
science of his time; he may hold bis legislative morality as 
@ variable quantity to be determined by public sentiment : 
he may authorize by statute what is contrary to his own 
sense of divine requirement ; and the rigor with which he 
keeps to “ the ideal standard ’’ of the moral law must be reg- 
ulated by the obstinacy of resistance made by the votce of 
the “community’s conscience”! Surely, such a doctrine ir 
to the last degree perilous and pernicious. 


What is the matter, then, with the Moses-bill of divorce 
ment argument? The matter is that it assumes, without a 
shadow of warrant, that the license legislation of our time 
finds its likeness and warrant in the divine legislation of 
Moses’s time. The two unchalliengeable facts that mark the 
world-wide difference are these: First, the Moeaic lects- 
lation was theocratic—under immediate divine warrant. The 
difference between theocratic legislation and democratic 
legislation is the difference between Moses’s time and our 
time. Secondly, Moses, as a citizen or lawmaker, in the inter- 
ests of practical legislation, did not enact a bill of divorce- 
ment “‘ that the public sentiment of the community would 
enforce,’’ and then, as a church officer, in the interests of 
church discipline, stand ready to cast ont the man who acted 
under the bill. It is simply inconceivable that he conld 
have been guilty of s0 gross an inconsistency. But it is 
just this fata] inconsistency to which the Christian advocate 
of High License, or of any license, exposes himself. We 
question whether there is 2 pure, spiritual, evangelical 
Protestant church in the lard that would tolerate the 
fellowship of a licensed saloon-keeper. But Israe) never 
dreamed of disciplining the man divorced by the Mosaic 
legislation. Thecases are not parallel ; therefore, the argu- 
ment goes to shreds in the teeth of these unchallengeable 
facts ; and the cheeks of any intelligent man should redden 
with shame who advocates High License, and attempts to 
run to cover under Moses’s bill of divorcement.”” 

[The way to test the value of this argument fs to. put 
it in brief, thus : 

1. The Jewish Commonwealth was theocratic, not 
Mosaic. That is, the example of adapting legislation to 
the actual cond'tion of public sentiment is set, not by 
Moses, but by God, and therefore it is not safe to follow 
it! 

2 To do s0 would be to admit the prirc!ple that the 
standard of Christian life in the Church of Christ may 
be higher than the standard of compulsory morality on 
the statute book of the Stare. And this fe illogical ! 

No! God's example is a safe one for his children to 
follow ; and the ideal of the church ought to be higher 
than the law of the statute book.—Eps. 0. U.] 





The natural rate of rspiration is from sixteen to 
twenty-four breaths per minute, the average being 
twenty ; and Dr. Oilver Wendell Holmes hss explained 
the popularity of the octoryllabic verse by the fact that 
it follows the natural rhythm of respiration more ex- 
actly than any other. Experiments with the poetry of 
Scott, Longfellow, and Tennyson show that an average 
of twenty lines will be read in a minute, so that one 
respiration will suffice for each line, 
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the soclalistic theorles of one of the can- 
didates, Henry George. It was known 
that he advocated the doctrine of virtual 
confiscation of property in land, and 
while his election, if it were possible, as 
Mayor of New York City could do but 
itttle toward the realization of such a doc- 


trine, an event of this kind would en-! 


courage the followers in such a movement 
all over the couatry, and would doubtless 
create more or less apprehension in the 
minds of a vast number of people. The 


cash of the past-due interest ; the recelv- 
ers have the money, and should obey the 
court and pay {it over to the bondholder ; 
the refusal on their part to do it is what 
the sporting men would call a game of 
bluff. It is for the interest of the bond- 
holders to join in the present suft, and 
compel a liquidation of the back Interest. 
The war cloud in Europe still seems to 
darken ; whether it 1s soon to break or 
whether it will again clear away {s an 
open question, about which there is much 


Trust Company, N Y. 5 percent. cert tastes ot | 
deposit for perio 's under one vear. Write for full 
information and references to the company at 150 
Nassau St., 
A. L. Ormsby, Vice-Pres and Generai Manager. 
ET. Tot VD District 
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Chotce Farm Loans 
Negotiated by the 
ghotu r County Bank 
Gettysburg, Dakota 
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H. H TAMMEN, Mineralogist, 3:1 W.16, Denver, Colo. 
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of anything but total failure for George 
aod his followers here, and certaloly no 
possible chance for success in any locall- 
tiles outside of city ic fluences, for io the 
country people are, a8 a rule, owners of 
land, and would resist such theortes at the 


wh» fostered the fright, and sold stocks on 
account of it, huve had to pay for their 
unreasonable agitation, for the markets 
sooa recovered «qutilbrium, and reacted 
upward as far as iney weotdown. There 
have been some adverse influences, how- 
ever, during the week, which very natur- 
ally operated to check the strong bul 
feeling. First, the strises in the Caicago 
packtag houses have assumed quite large 
proportions, and promise to continue. 
Tals, too, is more sensational than real 


per cent. at times during the week. Tim-~ 
loans, however, are only about five per 
cent. for three or four months, as the an- 
ucipation is that money will range again 
at four per cent. on call after New Year’s. 
The bank statement ts as follows : 


This leaves the city banks with a sur- 
plus reserve of about $5 700.000. Over 
$1 000,000 gold arrived from the other 
side to-day. Money closes five per cent. 
on call, 
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in the State. Supertor Social Advantases, ©. L.S. 

Li: os fl Reading-Room. Churches, Schorls uit 

Restful Homelige. Music Games. Table, oem 
and S rvice First-Class. Riding. Driving, Boatip 

Bithing Fishing, Munting. Climate— Yeulthtul, 
Equabie I: vigorating. 


34 HOURS FROM NEW YORK. 


ReFeR-NCks: Rt. Kev. H. B. Whipvie, Bishop of 
Minno.; Ur Henry Foster Cliftea spa, N. Y ; Rev. 
Ly maa Pheips, Sanford, Fla; Hon. R. M. Puisif r, 
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Tf you want a Scroll 8 
aw only, with a Priling 
Attachment, Rubber, B lower and Lever lamp, 
Me Rogers Saw for $3.50 is the one to buy. 
f you want the be st Lathe in market, includ. 


; ing Scroll Saw Atta 7 
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3 led A 200dell Machine for $12.5 W . 
business is not carried on io Caieago tt FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST CO., to be better than any other ine —_— 7 s 
certaloly will be in other places. Tot don! Lane 16 Fo card machine on receipt of the price, 
strike only serves to shift the locality of ps riedbesarer if you Or Te eee eh full dese ruption, 


_ Temembered that 


the pirticular trade which is attacked ; 
the volume of packing will be the same, 
and the ratlways will have just as much 
business from the trade as they have ever 
had. Sccond, the Northwestern roads 
have reported for the week diminished 
earnings as compared with the corre- 
sponding week of 1885. Tne Chicago & 
Northwestern road, for ins'aoce, shows 
& loss in the fourth week of October of 
over $122 000 as compared with the same 
perlod a year ago, The 8°. Paul loses 


$82,000; the? Manitobs, $48 000; the SAFEST OF ALL of stone and iron. terol perfect as human 

Omaha, $34 000; the Northern Pacifie, mechantcal nies hi has Sunes a i 
. b, . f valuabdie sh $ practic r Vv v ! 

$35 000; the Wabash, $15,000 ; and other I N V ES | M E N [ S. methodical ssenger accommodation scting. The lux- 


ruads make dimiaished exutdits. This is 
not to be wondered at, for a year ago the 
volume.of traffic over these particular 
roads was unprecedentedly large ; but, on 
the other hand, the South and the South- 
western roads are doing a larger business 
than Jast year, and the promise for traffic 
on these roads is especially encouraging. 
Ot the Northwestern roads it must be 
they have gained 
heavily up to the present time, and can 
afford to shrink in traffic for the re- 


The New York Tribune of Oct. 20 1884, in its finan 
elal articie, says; * The 6 per cent. debenture bonds 
of the F delity Loan and irust Company of Storm 
Lake lowa, are secured by Deposit with the Met-o 
i Trust Company of New York of mortgagrs 

Qn improved property ia the West—principaily in 
fowa. The Fidelity Company is indorsed by tome 


of the best known bankers in this city.’ 


FOR SALE BY 


WM. G, CLAPP, Treasurer, 


7 Nassau Street. 


JOHN PATON & C0., 


52 William Street, 
New York, 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





First Mortgage Bonds 7 to8 per cent, Semi- 
Annual sohes Cate Ne ated by W. R. CLARK & 
Cu., In sums of 8200 and upwards. Prompt Pay- 
ment of Pr Principai and = me Aone sage” mede ard 
c cerned tendender wil Unie iow.” "Fifteen 4 ha 
ex 

ya Am) corel We Ficen pears Reler 

“The a etcatiomalist. 8 * send for form, circu- 
or and references before you invest here. 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 
__ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


Choice Farm ‘Loans 


IYTERHRAT GUARANTEED. Pay. 
r apie semi annually at the Maverick Na. 





eb. Bostun. Mass., secured by 





CHIGHGD ROCK ISLAND EPACIFICRATLWA | 


not its central position, close relation to prin- 
ey al lin lines East_of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
terminal points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the 
ony true middle link in that Granpeonfenental system 
hich invites and facilitates travel and traffic in either 
direction between the Atlantic and Pacific. 
The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi- 
bo 0, Joliet, Dttawa, La Salle, Peoria, Gen nee. line 
Rock Island “att Lllinois; Daven ao uscatine, 
Washin ngton , Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
y, lowa City, Des Moin 
fantle, Knoxville Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in lowa; Gallatin, Line ep 8t. Joseph, 
Cameron and d Kansas sas City, in Misso' Leavenworth 
cae Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea Minneapolis and 
Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown, in Dakota, and 
Preareds of intermediate cities, towns and villages. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who 
ae over it. Its reanins | is thoroughly ballasted. Its 
track is of heavy steel. Se solid structures 


f its r ac 
ury of ite passenger accor 


est—uns' world. 

xl Express Trains SSened Chicago and the Missouri 
River consist of CerafortableDay Obaches ent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and ping Cars, elegant 
Dining Cars Mi ory excellent rs and—between 
Reclining Cra esepl in and Kaasas City—restful 


The Th Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct, favorite line between Chicago and USinne 
apolieand St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Express 
Trains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesque 
pecaleeee and hunting and fishin g grounds of lowa and 
innesota. The rich wheat fields and grazing lands of 
Invert r Dakota are vis bn atettows, A sho! 
sirable route, wie yan b- and Kankakee, offers su 
or inducements av bevween ween. Cinginonti - 
Hor inde Lafayette and ‘Counell RS ats. Joseph, 
sr ‘Leavenworth, Kans nsas City 
aul an ediate points. 
: fally families, ladies and children, Fe receive from 
poe ee Ce e ——- of Rock Island trains pro 
t re ty 4 Fold ey tnabl Tl nN ~~ 
or Ticke 2) olders—o' le atall p 
in tne U ited aaate tates and Canada—or 





74 CHAMBERS STREET, NEw YOrkK. 





THE HAMMOND. 


IHE ONLY TYPE-WRITER AWARDED A GOLD 
ME DAL Al THE NeW ORLEANS EXPUSLiLUN, 








Speed. Perfect Adnaneediah, Uniferm 
Impression, Chan eable Type, 
Durability. 

For pamphlet and specimen of writing, address 
THE HAMMOND TYPE-WRITER CO. 


143 Centre Street, New York. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, Restoring color when 








mainder of the year, all that they are Ofvrne Moriazan vo improved, Ranent mete, ‘information, addres 0 Fdacies tes cont cope tes 
likely to. o a rapidly increasing in value. Refer | R, #. CABLE. &é. sT. OHM, EA A. H hatr falling, and to cave te pleas, 
4 +r —_ = Central Nat. Bank, Norwalk, Pres’t& Gen") M’g’r. inte Wy. cleat 50c. and $1.00 at Druggiste, 


The suit agalnst the Wabash receiver- 
ship by the bondholders of the various 
roads east of the Mississippi is progress 
tug. The purchasing committee under 
the reorganization scheme are trying as 
usual 10 friguten holders of bonds tocomr 
forward and subscribe to their plan, but 
there is no occaston for slarm or haste op 
the part of tne latter; the commlitee can: 
not in apy way interfere with or curtal) 
thelr rights, which are clearly reserved by 
the court in the decree of foreclosure. 
The attempt to cut down the rate of 
interest on the seniur bonds {a directly in 
t einterest of the stockholders and of th 
holders of the general mortgage under 


’ . Bank, Athland, Kansas; Meade 
Co Bank, Meade Center, Kansas; Hon. 4, B. My- 
kK ¥xaminer. New Milford, Conn. ; 

. Hyatt, State Bank ¥xamineér, Nor 
mdence soliciteu. Address 


CHAS. P. P. WOODBURY. Ashland, Kansas, 


j WORD J CONSERVATIVE 


THE GERMAN AMERICAN 
SECURITY THD SN AND. INV’T CO, 


SIOUX FALLS, DAR. 
RELIABILITY Capital Stock, $180, 0 
7 per cent. First Mortgage 
pgm A security, improved farms in <4 
kota, Minnesota, an and Iowa. 
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Judge 3. i. Ba baltgy Pree port, 1 

herman, Pres. {Mt nehaha National Bank 
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J.B. WATKINS LAND HORTOAGE C0. 


16 years perfect success, 12,531 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating $8,369,200 
All the Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity to amount of 
We_have decided to place ourselves on 
Hereafter every mortgage that we negotiate te will bear our 


UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE OF BOTH PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, 


Interest 6 per cent, payable as in the past, by half yearly coupons, at the 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORE. 
Assets to the value of nearly a MILLION DOLLARS are pledged by our guarantee. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET CONTAINING FACTS AND FIGURES, FORMS, AND 450 TESTIMONIALS. ff 
Our Law Department will collect Bonds and other secarities in all the Western States for individuals and corporations. 
Address J. B. WATKINS Li M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 
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Wew Yore, Tavespay, NoveMBer 11, 1886. 








THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


“The American Agriculturist,’? whose ad 
vertisement appears in another column, 
begins with its January number its fifty 
sixth volame. Since its establishment in 
1842 it has seen numberless competitors en- 
ter the field, and for the most part retire 
from it after a brief and unsuccessful strng- 
gle for life. Meantime its own prosperity 
has been continuous and substantial. It 
gained its position as a leading agricultural 
paper, without a superior here or abroad, 
by virtue of the varied and high quality of 
the matter which it presented to its readers, 
and the attractive form in which it was 
issued. In these respects it more than holds 
its own ; indeed, it is better than ever, because 
it has made free use of the advance of modern 
skill in applying artistic methods to periodi- 
cal illustration. Each number contains an 
immense amount of varied and readable in- 
formation regarding farm life and occupa- 
tions, the garden, out of-door sports, and 
the home circle; also a large number of 
cuts of various kinds, besides numerous fall!- 
page illustrations, all of excellent artistic 
quality A special feature of the coming 
year will be a series of articles on “Our 
Farmer Presidents,’’ by such well-known 
writers as Dona'd G. Mitchell, R. H. Stod 
dard, and others; accompanied by large 
engravings of the homes of the Presidents. 
executed in the fisest style, and which will 
be sent free to every subscri*er. 








INVESTMENTS. 

Tae attention of investors is called to the 
advertisement of the American Investment 
Company, of Emmetsburg, Iowa, with ap 
office at 150 Nassau Streetinthis city. They 
havea paid-up capital of $600 000, with a 
surplus of $75 000, and are situated in the 
midst of the very best loaning sections of 
Iowa, Minnesota, Dakota, and Nebraska. 
They offer first mortgage farm loaus paying 
seven per cent. interest. They also issue six 
per cent. debenture bonds, running ten'years, 
which have the security of their paid-up cap- 
ital and surplus, together with the mortgage | °" 
loans deposited with the Mercantile Trust 
Comp:ny of this city. Investors would do 
well to write tothem for their explanatory 
pamphlet and reference. 








A WINTER; HOME. 

The O.0ro House of Sanford, Florida, ad- 
vertised on another page, has recently been 
opened under the management of Myron H. 
Sanford, formerly Principal of Baldwin Sem- 
inary, Baldwin, Louisiane. In ‘a recent let 
ter he writes: “‘We propose making it a 
model Cnristian resort for families and peo 
ple of culture and good taste who dread the 
averaze F] :rida hotel.”” Is not this the win 
ter home that some of our subscribers are 
secking for? 








MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALS4M 
ts one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
Successfully used over fifty years. 


The most stubborn cases of dyspepsia and 
sick headache yield to the regulating and toning 
influences of Hood's Sarsaparilia. Try it. 


No opium in Piso’s Cure for ees 
Cures where other remedies full. 25 cents. 


Dew’t surrer Co_p to AccumrLatTs on cold 
until your throat and lungs are in a state of 
chronicinfammation. Attack the first symptoms 
of pulmonary irritation with Hale’s Honey of 
Horehound and Tar, and achieve an easy victory. 
Sold by all Draggists at 25c , 50c.. and $1. 

@)cun’s Salphar Soap hez!s and beantifies, Be 

GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions, Se 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Biack 4 Brown. Ma, 

tke’s Teethache Drops cureix! Minnie Se 








WORRYING. 


Don’t worry, my son, don’t worry. 
Don't worry about something that you 
think may happen to-morrow, because 
you may die to-night, and to-morrow will 
find you beyond the reach of worry. 
Don’t worry over a thing that happened 
yesterday, because yesterday is a hundred 
yeareaway. If you don’t believe it, just 
try to reach after it and bring it back. 
Don't worry about anything that is hap- 
pening to-day, because today will only 
last fifteen or twenty minutes. If you 
don’t belleve it, tell your creditors you'll 
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be ready to settle {n full with them at sun- 
set. 

Don't worry about things you can’t 
help, because worry only makes them 
worse. 

Don’t worry about things you can help, 
because then there’s no need to worry. 

Don’t worry at all. If you want to be 
penitent now and then, it won't hurt you 
to go into the sackcloth and ashes busl- 
ness alittle. It wilidoyou good. Ifyou 
want tocry a little once in a long while, 
that isn’t a bad thing. If you feel like 
going out and clubbing yourself occasion- 
ally, I think you need it and will lend you 
a helping hand at it, and put a plaster on 
you afterward. All these things will do 
you good. But worry, worry, worry, 
fret, fret, fret—why, there’s neither sor- 
row, penance, strength, penifience, refor- 
matioa, hope, nor resolution in it.—[Bur- 
tette, 











The Physician’s ne il 


A predigested, non irriiating, easily assim! 
lated foud Indicated in ali weak and inflamed 
conditions of the digestive organs, either ip 
infants or adults 

¢2™ It has been the positive means of saving 
mauy lives, baving been successfui in hundreds 
of cases where other prepared foods falied. 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 
Most Economical, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.0U. 


EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists, 250.. 50c , $1 
&@™ A valuable pamphlet on The Mubnitions of 
Infants and Invalides” sent free on aplication 


WELLs, Ricuarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


We make a specialty of givin 
remiums for tne formi 
— —— Low our pure 

off: We defy che 


= on price a — - v. — house giv«s saine 
7 Sa os ‘2 of premiums. 4 host of useful «nd 
ies to select from, Stiver-plated 


Casters ~ 8) wae and § Vorders Eaver- 

lated ty a 1 te -: for 
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fee beto or handseum 
ted Dinner Set, Moss-Rose Toilet Set, Gold 
| ee Watches, Clocks, ete Illustrated — 
a premium list and full peoteutars sent free. 
=peci#1 Offer: To every tenth perso 
that answers this advertisement we Pe will 
*nd feee one ee of choice Tea. 
Write at once. ATIOVAL TEA 
ahD COFFE COMPANY. Boston, Massa. 





FOR INVALIDS. 

We make a «pe 
Cia'ty of every- 
thing for the com- 
fort of itovalids, 
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Rest and Bed Tray 
shuwn in the cut, 
and all kines of 
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Sargent whee. , 8144816 Broadway, New York. 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
CLOTHING. 


The largest and most 
complete assortment of 
fashionable styles, com- 
prising everything from 
Hats to Shoes, can be 
found at the 





Devoting our attention exclusively 


DRESS REFORM 


Carments. 
JERSEY FITTING KNIT 


Oe. 
U GARMENT 


I In Silk, be ma Meriao, and 





Gau 
Perfect in Fit and the most 
Desirable in Market. 





Bates’ Waist 






™ BEST THING KNOWN 7 
WASHING“° BLEACHING 


iW HARD OR SuFT, HOT OR GOLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without tt 
Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARK of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, anc 


siways bears the ab ove sy yaoi, and name of 
Frawere rv 4 


The New Hub Range 


With Mammoth Ash Pan 


FOR 


Ladies, Misses, 
and Children. 


Send for Hilustrat- 
ed Catalogue. 
MISS BATES, 
One Flight, 
47 Winter St., 
Boston, 


THE FAMOUS PLYMOUTH ROCK 


$3. PANTS 


Neatly box d@ wna cout by 
mail or pr: pad 
anywhere io the 

Made f: a Soe 2 
careful selected for 
durabilit and neat 
styles _ =, pir eut 
toorder with the un- 
derstandia that the 
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it ts a good LE, 
ment to senda another 
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“hus turning a 





And Gauze Oven Door. 


IMPORTANT TO HOUSE KEEPERS. 


wre 
urers, buying our cious direct from the looms and 
reaching the consumer by & short out. If people 
ly toe ordinary cost of cloth- 
ing is made up of joboers’ and retal ers’ expenses 
4 A rofits, they would understand why we 
Era to sell s> cheaply. :*f course, unless 
we. Bo ig our neers by the thousands, we 
could not dott You may save lots of mosey in the 
future b Sevestigdiine this VOW Send us $3 and 
8 ceate for pos’age (or express)and yg and tell 
what color you prefer. (reend 6c. for box aampies 
of cloth to selectfrom Will include good cloth ta 
measure free if you will mention this paper 
refer () American Express (°0., Boston, and 20 of 
the leading papers in the land, in which we are 
‘y advertisers. 


8 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS Cé., " mh Street, Boston, Mass. 


o 
Hew PRINT, ING. PAYS 


Z = govcce it pers to own Secetinas 
Press is show a handsome little 


A REVOLUTION IN COOKING. 


Pure air is 98 necessary in the cooking of food as 
in its assimilation after itiseaten Air to be pure 
must be kept in motion. This law is one trom 
which nature nev+r varies, and steady currents 
of fresh air surround our gl -be, driving away the 
vitiated proxuctions of respiration, acd furnisht 
every human being with a pure, “unevnteminatel 
atmoaphere to breathe. 

This same law of nature governs all the prin- 
ciples and pri ctice of cookiog. Meat and bread in 
cooking elve out deleteriou gases which are re 
absorbed in the ordinary r nge oven, producing un 
healthful food, besides diminishing the weight and 
shrinking he eubs«tauce of thy articies cooked. 
The Wire Geuze Door revoiutiouizes all thi«, 
by keepingupaci cu'ati n of fresh air in the 
oven. e food is thus surrounded by a pure 
heated atmosphere during the process of cooki 
an’ mats are roasted and bread baked in ‘accord’ 
ance with natural laws. 








No odors come into the rcom, less fuel is rr quired. book, containing. several hundred 
and tough mests are made tender. Bread baked ** proofs,” from the 15,000 whe 
with the Wire Gauze Door does not mould, and pies nave Shee Tvetees, | eneets see, 
7 a: pa Say for « long time. sani cal oon . a 

his Wenderful Door is used exc'usively on the 
Fub Stov-s and Ranges, and all imitations cad sub- picte, om $2.0 te $10.00 and up. 
stitutes are worthless, ax it ix the Gauze that M ook’ matled free. Address, ~~ 
— -duces the results, and no othr range can use The Model P Press Co., Law 
= 
“iM PROVED. » __ OLB Aree Bt, 


Sold by dealers everywhere, 
gladly sent on application. 
SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO. 
Manufacturers of 
The Hab Stoves, Ranges, and Furnaces, 
52 and 4 Union Street, Bost ws, Maes, 
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Na Fite Extinguisher 


es A sentinel that never sleers! 


The only powerful, effective, and a by Pacx’s Pav. Iurnoves 
Cusmiongp Ear Deus, 
f | Whispers heard distinctly. 


a reliable Fire Extinguisher extant. 
| SB HAYWARD & C0.. G Comfortable, invis the Illostrated book & proofs, FR Address 
r UA & (0,, Gen'l E Agents, | oPeitoe FHISCOX, 853 Brosdway, We. Mane is pope. 
nab, ee 407 Broadway, New York. 
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EAFNESS «: Its causes, and a new and suc- 
ceesful CURE at your own : 
ag by one who’ was deaf DURES WH no a 
twen Treated by moat of the y Use 
Soca t ae ete Tee | lee oa 
Full jcuiars sent on ay. x Pace, CON S) UMP TI ON . 
No. 4 est Sist Street, Ne ork Cit 
"PRICE $8, WILL LAST A LIFE TIME. SEND FOR 
i COPIES OF 
ABRIAGE PAID. C ’ 
casacacz 2a] DR. CARTER MOFFAT’S — [ssszuiuis 

















tothe requirements of children, we 
claim that we are beyond compe- 
tition in this line—and invite all who 
desire to clothe their BOYS and 


at the LEAST COST, to favor us 

with a call, that we may demon- 

strate this fact to their satisfaction. 
Mall orders have special care, 


BEST & CO., 


60 and 62 West 23d &t., N. Y. 
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ONIAPHONE 


on receipt of post card, “HISTORY OF THE AMMONIAPHONE,” 
showing how thousands have been immediately relieyed and 
promptly and permanently cured of 








CATARRH, | HAY FEVER, The Nose, ee 
>» ASTHMA, | CONSUMPTION, Chest, and 
BRONCHITIS, ' and affections of Bronchial Tubes, 


By Inhalation of Artificial Italian Air, prodnced by Dr. Castes _—_— uniqne invention. Over 250,000 instruments sold. 
Recommended by 4,800 doctors. The originals of 20. ae unsolicited reports received may be seen at the Company’s Rooms, i 
where the by mere ag utility of the Ammoniaphone is dally demonstrated by the Company's Medical Adviser, who wil 
answer any inquiries, ether persona! or by letter, without bea 





=| AMERICAN AMMONIAPHONE COL, Loren, 30 E nw St, New Yor 














Nov. 11, 1886. 
FUGITIVE POEMS, 


AT LIBERTY'S FEET. 
By Josrru I. C. Crarke. 


Goddess, slow-b rn of the ages—Liberty, light- 
giving soul ! 
Raised, looking seaward, gigantic in sheen of 
bronze, 
What dust thou see in the wastes afar, 
Beyond where the waters throb, 
Out where the future's nurslings are 
And the woes of the fature sob? 
What glory the comlug day dons, 
Whit gleams and what glooms hither roll? 


Here we have set thee in majestyjfronting the 
rising san, 
Rock-bastioned. steel strengthened, and splen- 
did with crown of fire, 
To last while man treads the circling world 
To hold us to bate of the wrong, 7 
To live ‘neath Love's banner unfurled, 
To be good and fur Justice strong, 
To ascend, to uplift, to aspire, 
To stand fast by each right well- won. 


Dost thou see the fulfillment of this, grand 
Queen of all men free! 
The old law m -ving to better, the new law on 
to the best, 
Ever on Toli a more sunny brow, 
Ever in thought a purer flight ; 
With songs of sweetness undreamed of now, 
Silver laughter and golden light, 
2 bond of trust from east to west, 
A band of Peace from sea to sea ? 


But,ah ! when thy mantle of bronze has crusted 
with rust of green, 
And the fresh-cut stones at thy feet are worn 
® by cycles of storm, 
And all who gazed at thy new-lit flame 
Are gone on the wind of Time, 
Shait thou stand fur an empty name? 
Bhall our bop~s and our dreams sublime 
Be as rust and dust of thy form, 
Be as dust of thy rust of green? 


Oh, never be trou in one glory dimmed or thy 
stars be less, 
Great image of all men’s striving to reach 
man's topmost goal ! 
Thy flame we'll watch for the years unborn, 
Though the olden wrongs die hard ; 
Thine altar with fl »w'ring deeds adorn: 
Thy throne with our lives we'll guard, 
That thou may'st eutér the broad world’s soul, 
Forever to light and to bless. —(The Pilot. 


KANDIKEW. 


Did ever you sail in a d eam-canoe 

To the honey comb reefs of Kandikew, 

The island built by aquatical bees 

Who carry their sweets down under the seas?’ 
The sands of the veach that shimmer and shine 
Are powdered sugar white and fiue ; 

While billows of sirup fall and rise 

O'er candy pebbles of every size. 


There's a perfume borne on every breeze] 
From the fruit preserves on the orchard trees ; 
There are limpid jeliles in every lake, 

And bilis and mountains of frosted cake ; 
There are ohildren here who roam at will, 
Free to forage and eat their fill, 

But they lack one thing of biiss complete— 
For they cannot endure the taste of sweet ! 


So they sigh in vain for a sylvan shade 
With brooks and rivers of lemonade, 
And where taey'd fish for pickles the whole day 
long. 
And ships come sailing from happier climes 
With crab-apples, cranberries, lemons, and 
limes. 
For these, I've heard, and ‘tis doubtless true, 
Are all they can eat in Kandikew — 
—([St. Nicholas. 


A DISCARDED ROSE. 
By M. P. Janes. 


Ah, hapless rose! say, who hath marred thy 
crown? 
Who plucked those precious petals—tossed thee 
down, 
And left thee here to jostie with the world? 
Still is thy radiance rare in this strange crowd 
Of barly, bustling men in business whirled ; 
If one should crush thee, I would cry aloud 
To view thy fate—thy gentle beauty flown 
Beneath th’ insensate blow of some unknown. 


A moment, yes—I have thee, wounded rose, 
Close to my heart, and safe in glad repose ! 


STRIKES, 


Strikes are quite proper, only strike right ; 
Strike to some purpose, but not for a fight ; 
Strike for your manhood. for honor and fame ; 
Strixe right and left till you win a good name ; 
Strixe for your freedom from ali that is vile ; 
Serine off oompanions who often beguile ; 
Strike with the hammer, the siedge, aud the ax ; 
Sutke off bad habits with troublesome tax ; 
Strike out unaided, depend on no other ; 
Strike withuut glvves, and your fovlishaess 
smouuwber ; 
Strike uff che fetters of fashion and pride ; 
Strike where tis best, but let wisdom decide ; 
Strike a good blow while the {ron is hot ; 
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A SOLDIER’S STATEMENT. 
FLEMINGTON, N. J., Oct 31, 1885. 


Drs. Stark sy & PALen, 
Dear Birs : 


I am sorry you felt it needfal to ask ‘' per- 
mission” to do a thing so obviously right, 
and a thing that I am myself doing at every 
favorable opportunity ; viz., state, for the 
benefit of other sufferers, what Compound 
Oxygen has done for me. 

You certainly and most cheerfully have my 
unqaalified permission to use any informa- 
tion concerning my case that you have, or 
that I can give you, though I suppose you 
have about all there is, 

What it did for me is so remarkable tnat it 
is with diffidence I tell the whole truth, ex 

cept where | am well known. 

You remember the cause of my trouble is, 
that during the war, at the Battle of Fred- 
eficksburg, a minie ball went crashing 
through my spine lengthwise, as. the 
surgeons said, as close to the spinal cord as 
tt could and not sever it. Isflsmmation was 
only prevented by constant upplications of 
‘ce at Washington for a month afterwards. 
By spells since, and sometimes for about a 
year together, the suffering amounted to ex- 
'reme agony, so great that insanity it seems 
must have been the result uad [ not been 
quieted with morphine, before I got the Com- 
vound Oxygen. The last ‘‘ pull’’ I had (and 
[ had them at intervals of about two years) 
ended with the use of Compound Oxygen, in 
the summer of 1882, 

The day the Compound Oxygen came I wae 
not able to sit up to have my bed made, so 
sat up in bed to inbale, and thought as I did 
80, “Bold again! this will amount to noth- 
ing. 

However, determined to follow directions, 
Linnaled again in the evening, and instead of 
-ix doses of morphine that evening, as on the 
last evening beiore, I only took one smali 
‘ose, and slept more than usual, and better 
The next night took no morphiue, and slept 
good eight hours, and in less than two weeks 
walked (on crutches) a quarter of a mile ata 
ume. 

Like most of all who get up feeling ‘‘ so 
good,’’ but whose judgment is as feeble a+ 
the body, I would overdo, and get down, but 
{ would get up almost assoon. These downs 
and ups covered a space of pag three 
months, since which time I have not been 
couficed to the bed nor house for a day; but 
of cuurse an ipjary 80 great is a permanent 
one; of such s nature is the injury, that at 
times (more likely after a speil of writing) 
aby person standing close to me when | turn 
my head slowly can hear a gra'ing sound 
similar to that produced by ruvbing a knife 
on @ whetstone. Ot course such a mangiiog 
aud tearing of the nerves centeriug (do they 
oot?) along the spine leaves me in acon 
stantly enfeebled condition; but when the 
orain feels strained, and the nerves sensitive, 
a few days’ use of the Compound Oxygen 
orings back (bas every time so far) an in- 
crease of vitality, and all the health that cn 
ve put into @ body that has been so harshly 
handled, and much more than you Doctors 
encouraged me to hope for when I asked 
your advice concerning it. I regard Cum 
pound Oxygen as nature s strong right haud 
for repairing bodily waste and damage. 
Yourstraly, Rev. J.C. SUNDERLIN. 


FLEMINGTON, N. J., Sept. 20, 1886. 


Dear Sirs: I remain comparatively com- 
fortable. The ‘house [ live ia’ is shattered 
and torn, and as it is impossible to tear the 
whole house down, | have to do the next best 
thing; viz, to ‘“‘strengiher that which re- 
mains’ as well as 1 can, and my resort has 
constaatly been, siuce the first remarkable 
experience with it, to Compound Oxygen. 

u the use of this auxiliary of nature there 
is po remarkable shock of any kind given to 
the system. 

I am now satisfied more than ever that the 
ABSENCE Of such snock or thrill to the system 
is just precisely what sbouid be. 

Nature tn all her norma) and healthful 
operations works silently and quietly, and, it 
mvasured by the mument, or perhaps even 
py the day or week, would be touna almost 
imperceptible 1n ber progress. 

If we bad not becn sustained all our lives 
by breathing the atmospnere woich surrounds 
us, who would believe in the seeming non- 
sevse of breathing’ lt seems a mere nothing 
that we inhale aud exhale fifieen or twenty 
times a minute, and yet we are dependeni 
apon it for life. We could not endare ite 
privation for five minutes, and yet that 
aimosphere can be so contaminated, anu 
WithuUt arresting Lhe attention of one of the 
echses, that it would not support lite for 
twelve hours. 


be thuught of by thuse wuo Dave an idea that 
thig remedy (Compound Oxygen) is not effi- 
Clent BLUpIY UcCause It 18 tasteless, 

How touiish (?) to swallow aown the taste- 
less draughts of limpid sprivg water; but 
now loug could lite be sustained without 
that tasteless beverage ? 

The glorious light of heaven comes to us 
in @ quiet way, yet who can compute the 
actual uplifting power of the sunlight for 
one day in our hemisphere ?—the tous and 
buns OL Water aud Otucr material, in tue 
iurm of gralus, grasses, Bud iraits, actually 
iited up frum Loe earth by the quiet influ- 
euce Of the sun? Jus. such sre the slivat 
iuflaeuces, Lnvugh mighty turces, waich are 
uauy busy buluing up vor physical siruct- 
ure, the wyslerivus temple Wulcu 1s 60 Dewu- 
UioLy aiapled for our uWelllug piace bere a 
‘tile Wulis. 

in connection with = a thongs om 
easily apprehend, thougou 1 may wily 

A... "more uneo | can now the 







Such are the subtle influences which should ! 


beantiful but potent vitalizer of the human 
body should so efficiently do its work. 

It might be interesting to me to know 
(though not more usefal) now the Compound 
Oxygen brings me a quiet, restfal feeling 
that Induces sleep, and puts nature in a con- 
dit on where a}! her forces can be employed 
repairing damages; but though 1 may not 
know how the sunlight silently lifts and 
colors and improves all nature, may not 
know how the silent forces of attraction hold 
all things in their places, may not understand 
all the laws controlling the subtle operations 
of vitalization, and so not know how this 
sweet vital zer and restorer of nature (Com- 
pound Oxygen) does its work, it is sufficient 
for me to Know it does, 

There must be the same patient, restful 
waiting for this that there must be for the 
natural growth of anything else, and then 
there will be the same rejoicing inthe blessed 
realization of healthiul happiness 
I am still as well as could be expected, tak- 
ing the Compound Oxygen when the wheels 
of life show signs of friction, and need w 
run easier. But when, aiter an interval 
without it, I bezin to take it, I generally 
sleep a little better the first or second nivht, 
and it is not like sleep induced by narcotics. 
Without it | have reason to believe I shoulda 
not now be alive. Yonrs truly, 

J.C. SUNDERLIN. 

To learn ‘‘ what Compound Oxygen is—its 
mode of action and results,’ send yenur 
address to Drs. Starkey & PALEN, 1,529 
Arch Street, Pailadeiphia, Pa, ana you will 
receive free by mail a work of 200 pages. 
giving an interesting statement in regard to 
this simple remedy, with a large number o: 
cases of cures by its use, 








The — perfect substitute for Mother's 
mitk nvaluable in Cholera Infantum 
and Teething. A pre-digested food for Dys- 
ponrics, Consumptives, Convalescents. 

‘fect nutrient in all Wacting Niseases. 
Roquires no cooking. Our Book, The Care 
and Feeding of Infants, mailed free. 
YOIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Maga. 









~ | Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


INENE 


| COLLAR 
| And Pair of Cuffs. 
Indispensable and economical fur hot weather. 
Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. 
Correct atyles. Perfect fit. Address, stating size 
REVERSIGLE COLLAR CO., 27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass 


COOD NEWS 


To LADIES. 
rreatest Inducements ever of- 


fered. Now's your time to get 








Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Muril! 








THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


up orders for our celebrated 
Teas and Coffees, and secure 
COMPANY a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 


Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's Dictionary. For full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

P. O. Box 289, $1 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


WILBUR'S 


CocreTA 


he Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 
Requires no bailing. Inyalyable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy of yaur degler or send 10 stamps 
for trial can, H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia, 


The “Beacon” Curtain Grate 


(Showing Curtain drawn.) 
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‘quetyoR}ie Za\dwnp pww Suyyuge 
Established 1857. 


8,400 
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[*HVTAOHID YOA dKVLS GNAS 


Design Copyrighted. Grate Pat’d Aug. 17, 1886. 


This cut shows the work 
ing of the basket. 


B. Lever for shaking. 
C. Draught slide, 








MANUFACTURED BY 


MURDOOK PABLOR GRATE 00, 








Strike and keep striking, til! you bit the right 
spot.” — (Selected. 


{igut sooompuisbes all ite Wonders, how this 


_ 18 Beacon Street, Boston. 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is a pecullar medicine. It is carefully prepared 
from Sarsararilla, Dandelion. Mandrake, Dock, 
Pipsissewa, Juniper Berries. and other well-known 


and valuable vegetarle remedies, by a pecullar 
combination, proportion, and process, giving to 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla curative power not possessed 
by other medicines. It effects remarkable cures 
where others fail. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best blood purifier before the public. I 
eradicat’s every impurity, and cures Scrofula, 
Salt Rheum, Boils, Pimples, all Humors, Dyspepsia, 
Billousness, Sick Headache, Indigestion, General 
Debility, Catarrh, Kheumatism, Kidney and 
Liver Complaints, overcomes that tired feeling, 
creates an appetite, and builds up the system. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Has met peculiar and unparalleled success at home, 
Such has become its popularity in Lowell, Mass., 
where it is made, that whole neighborhoods are 
taking it at the same time. Lowel! druggists sell 
more of teod’s Sarsap«rilla than of all other 
sarsaparilias or blood purifiers. The same success 
is ea tending all over the country, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $i ; six for $5. Prepared 
only by C. L HOUD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 


DYSPEPSIA 


Thiscommon and annoying disease,so prevalent 
in the United States, is speedily and perma- 
nently cured by the use of 


_ANTI-DYSPEPTINE. 


ta quack or cure-all remedy, but a positive cure for Dya- 
pepsia, Constipation, Indigestion and Sick Headache. 
Immediate relief after the ir te Aleoholic Stim- 





ulant« or Tobaceo. If ggis . 
direct to the Company Tr n Die s of the Stomach, 
5 for six boxes, Address 


free. Price $1 per asd post-paid 
PRIVATE FORMULA CO., Lebanon, Ohio. 





ORGANS. 





Payments, or Rented. Catalogue, 


PIANOS. 


The Improved Method of Stringing, tntroduced and 
perfected by Mason & Hamuin, {s conceded by com- 
petent Judges to constitute @ radical advance in Piano 
orte construction 

Do not require one-quarter as much tuning as Pianos 
eacriptive Catalogue by mall 


, 


zenerally 





it will pay you to write to the 
Washington, Warren Co., New Jersey. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 











BOSTON, MASS, S 
Builders of the Grand Orfansin Tremont Temple 
nd the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
yn; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 130 


CHURCH ORGANS on 


very partofthecountry. We invite attention to ow 

ew stylesof Pagion Organs, at from Tree 
and upwards, MUSIC COMM HE. 2S 
foraitin ISTS, and others are invited <7 , 








or allinfomation connected with oura 
IVECIRCULARS and specifications 


application, Second-hand Organgfor 





THE VERY_BEsr 
Church Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTR, 

Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 

Retiector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR 00 


2 Washington 8t, | 88 Lake je 
Boston Mass 11 


nue LIGHT 
FRINK’S Patent Reficetors fos 


G Oil, give th t 
softest cheapest & Het ight kaowe 





| 












\\ elegant designs. Send size of room, 
AGet circular and estimate. A Liberal 
discount to churches and the trade, 
Don't b2 deceived by cheap imitations. 
I. P. FRLINK, ss: Pear! St., N. ¥. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 


for Churcher, Schoois, etc ; also 
Chimes and Peais. for more tham 
half acentury noted for superiority 
over all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tio for C 

ols, Fire Alarms, Parma, ete 
WARRANTED. Catalogue seat Pree 
VENDUTEN 6 TE Metin & 


McShane bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bolle. 


Cumes anv Pears for CHURCHE 
Send for Price and NS ¥ ke pe 4 
0., 















H. McSHANE 
thts paper 








Highest Honors at al) Great World’s Exhibitions fer 
aineteen years. 100 styles, $22 to =. or Cash, Easy 
PP., to, free. 





154 Tremont 8t., Boston, 149 Wabash Ave., Ohicage. 
46 B. 14th Bt, (Unies Sq.) . Y. 


WHETHER YOU WANT A 





BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN GO., 
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ANGLO-INDIAN 
Art Carpets. 


The new Angio-Indian Art 
Carpet, made in one piece 
without any seam or join 
whatever, with fringed bor- 
der complete, in ali the new 
colors and in a variety of 
size . No making required, 
and the price is almost the 
same as an ordinary yard- 
wide carpet. 


Manufactured expressly for 


W.&J. Sloane 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. 
Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, I(v pleces. -812 & 
Fine W bite French China Dinner Sets, 100 p’cs ca u 
Gold -band China Tea ~eta, 44 p’ces, $8.50; white 7 5 
Richly Decorated China Tea ts, 44 pleces..... Ru 
Decorate’ Chamber Sets, 10 pieces. $i; white.. 3 
Decorated Dinner Sets, ‘all colors and designs, §2 
upwards. 
en Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc.. 
ALSO ALL HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogue and Price List mailed free on application. 


VERRINDER & DERSYSHIRE, 
Slecersers to 
HADLEV'S 1:17 Coope: Institute, N. ¥. City. 


Ord re yack: @ nm places § Dear or steamer free of 
el acce + OF ep receipt of P.O M. Order 








OFFICE OF THW®PD 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Compan’ 


New York, Janvary 23d, 18& 
Se Trustees, in Conformity to Vie Charter of | 
Oompany, submit the follmowng Statement of 
affairs on the Sist of December, 1885 : 
Preminns on Marine Risks from ist 
January, 1885, to ist December, 
| gees aecemanr: $3,855,015 6¢ 
Dremiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1885 


Epebarpecnnetes of from ist 
nt December, 188, $8,770.06 * 


° 8, 915,020 67 


_ aud 
penses. . $776,712 42 


tbe Com y hae the following asseta, vin: 
nited and State of New 
” York Stock, City, Bank, and other 


Pp ee ey $9,034,685 0: 
_vans secured by Stocks, and other- 
Si Mindy hGehithibe db ieialdneb adh 1,438,600 & 
Neal and Claims due 
Co: v, pet 
runfir Notes and Bills Receivable Loess & . 


81 2,749, ned « 

Six per cent. interest on the outeranding ce 
. = 8 A holder: 
& ega ves, on anc 

«tter Tuesday, the Second of February next. 
ng certificates of the issue o’ 
—— and paid to the holder 
elr legal representatives, on anc 
after Jag the Second of eae pd next,from 
which date all interest thereen will cease. Th< 
certificates to => eee at the time mo of pay 

ment, and pale 

4 dividend of Forty per o. is ba any Ob 


TRUSTEES : 


5.2, JO! ADOLPH LEMO 
HARDEE DENNIS ROBERT RT B. MINTURN 
®. H. A MOORE, CHAKLES . MARSHALL. 


AMES LOW FREDI Ri RICK H. COSSITT, 


eh eruatis, | jogkenuorn 





EN SagLN JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
LOW CHARLES D. LEVERIGH, 
THOS, B. OT aces Joan L. 
W'LLJAM DEGROOT, * X. DENTON 
SORACE Ghat EO 
,, LAM K, DO HENRY F. BA 
LAM MACY, iLLIAM D, MORGAN, 
ARD ISAAC BFLL, 
vist D. HEWLETT EDW AED FLOYD-JONRA 
TLLIAM BL VEEN ANSON W. PARD. 
AS P. BURDETT, THOMAS MAITLANT 


MOND W. OORLIEX, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
OHARLES DENNIS, Vicc-l’resideni. 
W. H. H. er, ox Vies- President 
& * RAVEW 27> 


Troe / ger 





Those answering an Advertisement wth 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw tht 


ROYAL WILTON 


CARPETS. 


CELEBRATED ENGLISH MAKES, IN NOVEL AND 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS, OUR OWN IMPORTATION, 


JUST RECEIVED AND PLACED ON SALE AT EX- 
CEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 

1,000 PIECES BEST BODY BRUSSELS AND EXTRA 

SUPER INGRAINS, THIS SEASON’S STYLES, AT 

PRICES THAT CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


'@ PIECES SILK BROCATELLE#S, AT $41.50; WORTR 
$6.50 FER YARD. 


i PIECES MOHAIR PLUSH AT $1; 
WORTH $1.50 PER YARD. 
800 PATRS CHENILLE CURTAINS AT $10; WORTH 
$14 PER PAIR. 
50) PAIRS LACE CURTAINS AT 83.50; WORTH $5 
PER PAIR. 


WINDOW SHADES [A SPECIALTY). 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO, 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH 8T. 


A Notable Offering of 


RICH NOVELTIES IN 


SILK, VELVET, AND PLUSH EFFECTS. 
AT ABOUT HALF THEIR ORIGINAL 
PRICE, WILL BE MADE DURING THE 
REMAINDER OF THIS MOSTH. AL 
THOUGH BEING LAST SEASON'S IM- 
PORTATION, THE DESIGNS AND COM 
BINATIONS ARE EQUALLY AS SELECT 
AND DESIRABLE A8 OTHER COLLEC- 
TIONS THAT ARE NOW OFFERED AT 
FULLY DOUBLE THE PRICE APPRO- 
PRIATE SILK TEXTILES FOR FORM- 
ING COVB: NATIONS TO MATCH. A 
PERSONAL EXAMINATION OR BY SAM- 
PLE 18 INVITED. ADDRESS 


James M’Creery & Co 


Broadway & 11th St., N. Y. 


DR. JAEGER’S 
Salilary Woolen System Co, 


827 and 829 Broadway, 
New York. 
L. C. HOPKINS, Manager. 








DR, JAPGF R’S WOOLEN CLOTHING !s called san- 
eeor7. pot b caure the garments are “ medicated.” 
but because they are made of a material provided 
by Niture for the ——= animal, A material, 
therefore, endow d properties (non conduc. 
timty to heat and permeatn ity to moisture) which 
make it auxiliary to the functions of that great 
HEALTH REGULATING ORGAN, the Human Skin. 

The garments are all mide of absolutely pure 
bars and of every description fur men, women, and 

ldren. 

The material + 4% + woven, cut, and made witb 
special reference ts relations to the body, ana 
tomically and ~td td 

Every garment, therefore, matey patos the pe gecmer 
System is sanatory—that ia, cond h, 
preserving, !m proving, and restoring it. —~ ¥ 

The Underwear manufectured from “ Stockinet,” 
a beautifully woven texture of na tural, gray, un- 
red wool, 18 fine, soft, “smoo h as silk,” does not 

irritate the skin,” can be worn with greatest 
comfort in summer and winter. 

“Writing of this Underwear, Dr. Hart Presid-nt 
of the National Health Society of Great Britain, 
says: “ I consider it a contrioution to Hygiene of the 
highest tmpor tance.” 

THE SANATORY BOOTS AND SHOES, worn with 
the SaNaTORY SOCKS, keep the feet ch an, fresh, dry, 
and warm ‘*fiee from corns and other feet 
nt bles.” 

. LKONARD, Of Bristol Bre... Sa: 
“ful Tuned jour boot, Ine + know whet tt was 
to have warm feet in the winter,” and of the 

BL py HATS, which keep the forehead dry 

d cool, the same writer states: “It is the most 
comfortable hat J have ever had.” 

THE SANATORY BEDDISG. of pure, undyed Woo! 
or Camel-Hair, is protective against coid and ebills, 
and bigbly ounducive to sound, restful slee ¥ 7 
cially for ——_——, suffering from insomn 
neuralgtc 

All hese materials are free from nozious d and 
especially aesigned witb reterence to 
comfort, and ———— e, inall wi respe 
Geacentred 508 Jue ments 








Advertisement in The Christion Union” 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST , SIXTH AVE., and 13thsT.. 
NEW YORK, 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION 18 DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE AND 
ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS 
HATS AND. ‘BONNETS, 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 
Satins, Velvets, and Plushes, 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, and GLOVES 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS. 





WE ARE SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. S&S OF THE 
CELEBRATED RED STAR BRAND OF 
WOSDERFUL WEARING 


VELVETEENS, 


NOTED FOR [TS RICH COLOR AND CLOSE RE 
SEMBLANCE TO SILK VELVET. 99 
SHADES. PRICE, 744 CENTS. TO 
PREVENT IMITATIONS A RED 
STAR IS STAMPED ON THE 
BACK OF EVERY BEC 
OND YARD, 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 
KITCHEN = FURNISHING, 


COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY. 





CHINA AND GLASS, 


REDDY'S REFRIGERATORS, 


BRASS FIRE GOODS. 


Lewis & Gonger,|_ 


NOS. 601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 


NOS. 1,335 AND 1.340 BROADWAY. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 





DOREMUS & CORBETT, 


FURNITURE 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Office and Warerooms, 


148, 150, 152, AND 154 WEST 23D ST., 


Near 7th Avenue, New York. 





Unique and Tasteful Designs 


IN THOROUGHLY WELL-MADE 


FURNITURE 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Warren Ward & Co., 


Desigvers aud Manufacturers, 





6 and 8 East 20th Street, New York. 


eS l a of) 
Oo 
( onstable we C, 


FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, AND CHILDREN. 


Imported and Domestic Under- 
wear in large variety. 


Misses’ and Children’s Suits, 
Ulsters, and Redingotes, Ladies’ 
Morning Wrappers and Dressing 
Sacques (Silk and Wool Fabrics). 
Special attention to Infants’ Qut- 
fits and Wedding Trousseaux. 


An elegant assortment of plain 
and fancy Dress and Suiting Cloths 
in the most fashionable colorings ; 
also, CLOAKINGS, a large va- 
riety of choice styles, 


Broadovay LK 4 ob dt. 





WASTE 


EMBROIDERY SILK. 


Our Factory Ends cf Embroidery Silk are 
known far and wide, and are in ereat demard. 
Price, 40 cents per box. Club orders of ten 
boxes get one extra Crazy Stitches in each 
packaee. One dezen applique flowers and 
figyres, only 50cents. Send Postal Note. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 


469 Broadway. N. Y. 621 Warket St., Phila, 














EDUCATIONAL. 
AMERICAN 


Rest TBACHERS. ana roncion, 


provided for Families. Schools, and Colleges 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to P: 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & O00O..7 Eaat 14th 8t.. N. ¥ 


FEW BO} 8 taken and ‘or college 
under my personal supervision. H' oe refer- 
ences re en when re que a. 

LLAN M. NORTH, B.A., Binghamton, N, Y. 


CLAVERACK (N. Y.) COLLEGE 


and HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE affords superior 
educational advantages to Boys ard Gils New 
cla-ses formed Nov, lo. @172 50 covers Hoard and 
Tuition In all courese except Musie, art. and Elocu. 
tion for balunce of Schoo af from above date. 
Send for Illustrated Ca) alog 

A.H. FLA ‘kK. A. B., President, 


NGL Is AND, FREN H 8C 109 
E*. R_BOAK me AND DA BU brs, 














women. Post-Graduate Courses a Tpectalty. aud 
circolars address the Principal. MiSs BOYER 


M'**° E. a Ye KOUE®’ SCHOOL 
OUN uth nine Rem Norke 
ft " 
Sud Sistem Cinsses” A 4 
sesannetiee Sep: oaabee.. 30. 


. © AF a id 
M"™* SCHOOL a none 


Number strictly’ “favtesa, acho 1 zone Fars wo ew 
Wednesday Sepiember 'i 
Henry Ward 
James B, ‘ ngell. Hon. ‘sttren Be Ba 
M's 8. B. MATHEWS’ Boarding and Day 





Moroine 








mit, New Jersey. Circu'ars sent on eppiiestion, 





Young Ladies. Address Misses 





ILLIeTINE HALL.—A Bome School for for 
KEMPRHALL 
‘Nyack-on-the Hudson. 





®cehool for Young Ladies and Children Sam- 





ring Pale 
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ata. 


thruses 





